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COMPILED  BY  F.  THORP 


PREHISTORIC 

BRAMHAM  (SE  440414)  Mrs.  R.  Hartley  reports  the  finding  of  a Neolithic  flint  arrowhead  during  surface 
inspection  of  a site  indicated  on  an  air  photograph  taken  by  D.  N.  Riley  for  the  Y.A.S.  Aerial  Archaeology  Com- 
mittee. Retained  by  the  finder. 

DENBY,  CASTLE  HILL  (SE  205069)  J.  A.  Gilks  reports  further  finds  of  flint  waste  and  tools,  including  flakes 
and  chippings  and  complete  and  broken  scrapers  of  end  and  convex  types,  in  pale  grey  and  brown  flint,  from  the 
plough-reduced  S.  rampart  of  the  enclosure  ( Register  1973,  p.  141).  A report  summarising  three  years’  fieldwork  at 
this  Neolithic  site  has  been  published  by  the  West  Yorks.  Metropolitan  County  Archaeological  Research  Com- 
mittee, and  is  available  from  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum. 

ELLERBY  (NZ  802150)  D.  A.  Spratt,  R.  E.  Goddard,  and  R.  S.  Close  report  the  appearance  on  an  air  photograph 
taken  in  1973  of  a complex  of  15  to  20  circular  cropmarks,  5 to  10  m in  diameter,  E.  of  the  Ellerby-Runswick 
crossroads.  Inspection  of  the  ploughed  field  in  the  following  winter  did  not  yield  datable  finds,  but  the  similarity 
to  air  photographs  of  Iron-Age  cemeteries  in  East  Yorkshire  (e.g.  Rillington)  suggests  a possible  identification  and 
dating  of  the  site,  although  it  could  equally  well  be  Bronze  Age. 

GILLAMOOR,  KIRK  HOWE  (SE  684896)  R.  H.  Hayes  reports  the  trial  trenching  of  the  centre  of  the  mound, 
revealing  a cairn  of  limestone  slabs  with  a few  blocks  of  sandstone.  In  the  centre  was  a rock-cut  pit,  1-5  m in  diameter 
by  1-3  m deep,  filled  with  burnt  limestone  and  earth,  red  in  places  and  mixed  with  calcined  bones.  One  scrap  of 
Bronze  Age  ? pottery,  an  odd  chip  of  flint  and  a rather  poor  scraper  were  found.  The  whole  filling  appeared  very 
disturbed  and  the  cairn  had  probably  been  opened  before,  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

GUISBOROUGH  (NZ  612122)  W.  Pearson  and  members  of  the  Teesdale  Archaeological  Society  partly  excavated 
a shallow  pit  with  an  ample  surround  of  rough  stones.  It  is  one  of  several  at  Codhill  Slack,  Sleddale.  Work  so  far 
has  revealed  no  artifacts,  but  for  one  worked  stone.  While  waiting  further  evidence  these  sites  might  be  termed 
‘shelters’.  They  are  peripheral  to  the  cairn-field  with  its  excavated  ring-cairn;  this,  along  with  apparent  lack  of 
robbing  of  the  other  structures,  suggests  they  are  contemporary. 

KILDALE,  HOLIDAY  HILL  (NZ  631067)  The  discovery  on  an  erosion  patch  of  a series  of  14  microlith  rods, 
in  two  symmetrical  sets  of  seven,  in  carefully  graded  lengths,  is  reported  by  R.  S.  Close.  The  lengths  varied  in 
pairs  from  i-6  cm  to  2-3  cm.  No  other  flints  were  found  in  the  area.  The  rods  had  obviously  been  used  in  some 
symmetrical  arrangement,  possibly  on  an  arrow. 

LONG  MARSTON,  MARSTON  MOOR  (SE  497528)  Miss  M.  L.  Faull  reports  the  finding  of  an  end  scraper 
of  brown  flint,  35  mm  long  and  25  mm  wide. 

LOTHERTON.  Miss  M.  L.  Faull  reports  the  following  finds: 

, (SE  45693462)  A white-patinated  leaf-shaped  arrowhead  with  tang,  22  mm  long. 

, (SE  44183752)  Blue-grey  flint  blade  with  serrated  edges,  28  mm  long,  together  with  a broad  scraper  of 

grey  flint,  25  mm  in  width,  and  a waste  flake  of  translucent  black  flint. 

, (SE  45003526)  A blade  of  white-patinated  flint,  34  mm  long.  Drawings  of  these  finds  are  to  be  lodged  with 

the  York  Museum. 

MARSDEN  (SE  008128)  J.  A.  Gilks  reports  the  surface  find  of  a large  block  of  pale  cream-grey  flint  with  a pitted 
nodular  skin,  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  March  Hill.  The  block,  which  has  been  partly  trimmed  on  three  sides,  has  a 
well  prepared  striking  platform  and  exhibits  developed  blade  scars  on  one  face.  Now  in  the  Tolson  Memorial 
Museum  (Accession  No.  131.1.74). 

MOORSHOLM  (NZ  69121249)  Miss  M.  M.  Brown  reports  that  the  Bronze  Age  barrow,  identified  by  the 
O.S.  Archaeology  Division,  has  now  been  ploughed  out.  A few  small  pieces  of  stone  are  all  that  remain  in  the  area. 

NORTH  CAVE  (SE  878322)  See  Romano-British  section. 

OXENHOPE  (SE  463226)  J.  A.  Gilks  and  G.  Chambers,  for  the  West  Yorks.  Metro.  County  Arch.  Res.  Com- 
mittee, examined  a new  area  immediately  to  the  W.  of  the  Nab  Water  Site  3 ( Register  1973,  p.  143).  Below  a super- 
ficial layer  of  black  soil  and  peat,  a deposit  of  pale  yellow-grey  clay,  about  10  cm  deep,  produced  flakes,  blades 
and  chippings  in  dark  brown-black  chert.  Comparable  material  was  found  on  Site  2 in  19 66. 
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ROXBY  HIGH  MOOR  (NZ  75951275)  An  air  photograph  revealing  a group  of  four  to  six  hut  circles  is  reported 
by  D.  A.  Spratt,  D.  R.  Brown,  and  M.  Brown.  One  hut  has  a smaller  circle  adjoining,  a similar  configuration  to 
the  late  Iron-Age  hut  already  excavated  on  Roxby  Low  Moor.  The  date  of  the  group  is  therefore  probably  late 
Iron  Age. 

RUDSTON  (TA  096697)  Dr.  I.  M.  Stead  reports  that  the  1974  work  for  the  D.O.E.  at  the  Burton  Fleming 
Iron-Age  cemetery  excavated  23  more  graves.  Grave-goods  consisted  of  five  pots,  three  swords,  three  brooches, 
two  spearheads,  two  chalk  spindle-whorls,  a toe-ring  and  a bone  awl. 

SHIPTONTHORPE,  SKELFREY  PARK  (area  of  SE  854421)  A serrated-edged  blade  of  black  flint,  41  mm  long, 
and  a stone  axe,  134  mm  long,  were  found  in  the  same  area  as  Roman  pottery.  Reported  by  Miss  M.  L.  Faull. 

SPAUNTON  MOOR,  SPINDLE  THORN  (SE  714932)  After  a moor  fire  in  1973  a group  of  about  12  small 
stony  cairns  was  revealed.  One  was  excavated  by  J.  G.  Rutter  and  R.  H.  Hayes:  it  was  oval,  3-20  m N.-S.,  4-30  m 
E.-W.,  and  0-5  m high,  built  of  small  and  large  stones  and  with  a thin  covering  of  peat.  The  lower  layer  contained 
natural  earth-fast  boulders,  with  no  trace  of  cremation  or  burial.  A few  burnt  stones,  one  flint  end  scraper,  and  a 
little  charcoal  were  the  only  finds.  Charcoal  and  soil  samples  were  taken. 

STUTTON.  Miss  M.  L.  Faull  reports  the  following  finds: 

, (SE  44433927)  Two  barbed  and  tanged  arrowheads,  one  of  mottled  grey-blue  flint,  23  mm  long,  and  the 

other,  22  mm  long,  patinated  white,  together  with  a single  platformed  blue-grey  core  struck  all  round.  Also  two 
thumbnail  scrapers  of  patinated  white  flint,  both  20  mm  in  width,  one  retaining  the  bulb  of  percussion. 

, (SE  44163816)  Awl  of  mottled  blue-grey  flint,  35  mm  long. 

, (SE  44143823)  Microlithic  obliquely  blunted  point  of  blue  flint. 

, (SE  44223951)  Serrated-edge  blade  of  mottled  blue  flint  with  white  patination,  traces  of  silica  gloss  and 

retaining  the  bulb  of  percussion,  37  mm  wide  and  50  mm  long. 

, (SE  44223806)  Two  oval  scrapers,  one  of  blue  flint,  25  mm  wide,  and  the  other  of  blue  flint  with  white 

patination,  26  mm  wide.  Drawings  of  all  these  finds  are  to  be  lodged  with  the  York  Museum. 

STOKESLEY  (NZ  542088)  D.  A.  Spratt  reports  that  air  photography  in  1970  revealed  two  completely  circular 
cropmarks  in  the  field  just  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Easby-Stokesley  and  Great  Ayton-Stokesley  roads.  The 
diameters  are  both  approximately  30  m,  and  they  probably  indicate  the  ditches  of  ploughed-out  round  barrows, 
common  on  the  nearby  North  Yorkshire  Moors,  but  scarce  on  the  Cleveland  plain,  and  mainly  situated,  as 
are  these,  near  the  river  Leven. 

THWING,  PADDOCK  HILL  (TA  030707)  A second  season  of  excavation  was  directed  by  T.  G.  Manby  for 
the  Y.A.S.  Prehistory  Research  Section  on  the  site  of  a small  circular  hillfort  ( Antiquity  XLII  (1968),  p.  130-1; 
Register  1973,  p.  143).  The  outer  defensive  ditch  on  the  western  side  cut  through  the  site  of  an  earlier  house,  and 
hearths  and  occupation  debris  were  preserved  beneath  the  rampart.  Two  lines  of  post-holes,  2 m apart  and  4 m 
back  from  the  ditch,  belonged  to  box  rampart  structure.  The  inner  ditch,  i-6  m wide  and  1-5  m deep,  enclosed 
a central  area  52  m in  diameter  that  had  a continuous  post  slot  and  two  concentric  rings  of  post-holes  belonging 
to  a house  of  30  m diameter.  Pottery  from  both  house  sites  was  dominated  by  bucket-shaped  vessel  forms  in  a 
gritty  fabric.  Carved  chalk  and  worked  bone  objects  were  numerous. 

ULROME,  WEST  FURZE  (TA  147569)  S.  R.  Harrison  reports  that  a substantial  scatter  of  La  Tene  pottery 
and  associated  objects,  mainly  consisting  of  bones,  including  human,  worked  flint  and  burnt  stones,  was  collected 
from  this  ‘lake  dwelling’  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  particularly  to  the  W.,  where  there  is  a sharply  defined  rise 
upon  which  cropmarks  are  discernible,  identified  as  square-ditched  barrows  and  a network  of  intersecting  ditches. 

WELTON  (SE  974279)  See  Romano-British  section. 


ROMANO-BRITISH 

APPLETREEWICK  (SE  059599)  The  broken  bottom  stone  of  a flat  Roman  quern,  41  cm  diameter  by  10  cm 
thick,  was  found  by  S.  W.  Feather  in  a field  wall.  Two  flat  Roman  querns  were  unearthed  in  1963  on  Greenhow 
Hill  some  6 miles  to  the  east.  (See  Bradford  Arch.  Group  Bulletin  XI  (1966),  p.  34). 

BRAMHAM  (SE  418419)  A Romano-British  pottery  sherd  was  found  during  surface  inspection  of  a site  indicated 
on  a D.  N.  Riley,  Y.A.S.  air  photograph.  Sherd  in  the  possession  of  D.  N.  Riley. 

BESSACARR  (SE  612004)  P.  C.  Buckland  and  J.  Magilton  report  that  an  excavation  in  advance  of  housing 
development  revealed  five  pottery  kilns  of  late  second  to  third-century  date.  Clay-built,  the  kilns  were  dug  into 
floor  level,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  chamber  was  built  above  ground  level  of  clay  blocked  with  turf.  The  complex 
was  cut  through  a series  of  ditches  related  to  an  area  of  small  sub-rectangular  fields  which  have  been  traced  across 
the  adjoining  Potteric  Carr. 
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BROMPTON-on-SWALE  Excavation  continued  at  this  site  by  the  Richmondshire  Excavation  Group  directed 
by  Mrs.  S.  Thubron  ( Register  1973,  p.  144).  The  perimeter  wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  a river  embankment 
although  the  River  Swale  is  now  some  distance  away,  has  been  traced  for  30  m.  Substantially  built  of  large  boulders, 
it  shows  evidence  of  two  periods  of  build.  Adjacent  to  the  two  cists  previously  found  is  an  area  containing  a large 
quantity  of  nails,  cremated  bone,  and  pottery.  Finds  continue  to  suggest  a fourth-century  date. 

CASTLEFORD,  WELBECK  ST.  (SE  425255)  The  West  Yorkshire  Metro.  County  Rescue  Unit,  directed 
by  P.  Mayes,  has  excavated  an  area  30  m by  20  m lying  west  of  the  main  Doncaster- York  Roman  road,  showing 
a superimposed  series  of  timber  buildings  dating  from  the  first  to  the  third  century  a.d.  Shops  or  booths  lay  adjacent 
to  the  road  and  the  mid-second-century  plan  shows  clear  property  divisions  with  side  roads  running  off  the  main 
road  at  right-angles.  The  back  yards  contained  wells  and  ovens.  Primary  occupation  on  the  site  was  industrially 
based,  with  a smithing  hearth,  two  ovens,  and  possibly  a small  bowl  furnace. 

CRAMBE  (SE  73126550  & SE  72756550)  T.  Tolhurst  for  the  York  Excavation  Group  reports  that  drainage 
trenches  in  fields  133  and  136  of  Cliffe  House  Farm  revealed  further  traces  of  the  fourth-century  Romano-British 
settlement.  In  field  138,  near  the  T-shaped  kiln,  a pottery  kiln  was  excavated  by  W.  Hagyard  and  the  Group, 
and  at  least  one  more  recorded,  making  greyware  pie-dishes.  In  field  133,  a small  kiln  making  cream-ware  mortaria 
and  dishes,  and  possibly  face-vases.  Traces  of  other  features  were  recorded  by  the  York  Archaeological  Trust. 

DRIGHLINGTON  TO  MORLEY  ROAD  SURVEY  (Margary  721  South)  Fieldwork  by  the  Bradford 
Grammar  School  Arch.  Society,  led  by  D.  Haigh  has  continued  ( Register  1972,  p.  201).  Results  include: 

DRIGHLINGTON  (SE  223280)  Possible  remains  of  an  embankment  c.  80  m long,  up  to  6 m wide,  c.  0-45  m high. 

ADWALTON  (SE  231279)  The  south  side  of  an  agger,  c.  81  m long  and  up  to  1-2  m high. 

GARGRAVE,  KIRK  SINK  (SD  939536)  Further  excavation  of  this  site  ( Register  1973,  p.  144)  by  B.  R.  Hartley, 
for  the  Roman  Antiquities  Section  of  the  Y.A.S.  in  1974,  revealed  between  the  baths  and  the  known  third-century 
house,  a large,  second-century,  stone-built,  front  corridor  house  with  projecting  wings  and  a projecting  porch, 
28-6  m long  by  io-i  m deep  over  the  wings,  and  with  a bath  suite  in  an  extension  at  the  W.  end.  Small  finds  included 
a silvered  bronze  spoon,  a bronze  terret  ring,  a trumpet  brooch,  two  cheese  presses,  a quantity  of  good  table  glass, 
and  quantities  of  excellently  preserved  vegetation  and  insect  remains.  The  general  sequence  of  structures  may 
now  be  summarized  tentatively.  At  some  date  in  the  second  century,  probably  not  much  before  a.d.  140,  there 
was  an  unromanized  settlement,  including  at  least  one  round  hut  and  a few  rectilinear  structures  of  simple  kind 
with  daub  walls.  By  a.d.  160  or  soon  after,  the  house  described  above  was  built,  and  the  bath-house  was  soon 
added.  In  the  early  third  century  the  two  houses  at  the  west  end  of  the  enclosure  were  added,  and  by  the  late  third 
or  early  fourth  century  they,  and  especially  the  north-west  one  were  modified  and  extended.  During  the  third 
century  therefore,  there  were  at  least  three  houses  but  it  seems  that  the  early  house  was  abandoned  in  the  late  third 
or  early  fourth  century;  the  north-west  house  then  became  the  chief  one.  The  two  western  houses  and  the  baths 
were  probably  in  use  down  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  period.  It  now  seems  likely  that  farm  buildings  proper  occupy 
the  south-east  part  of  the  site  and  the  next  season  will  be  devoted  to  investigating  this  area. 

HAYTON,  GROVE  FARM  (SE  82274529  to  SE  82704495)  A scatter  of  some  90  Romano-British  sherds  has 
been  found  by  Miss  M.  L.  Faull,  extending  for  about  6 m beside  the  course  of  the  Brough-Malton  Roman  road 
with  the  major  concentration  at  SE  82424530.  The  pottery,  which  is  mainly  grey  ware,  covers  the  early  third  to 
late  fourth  centuries  and  includes  a samian  sherd,  part  of  a mortarium  base,  a Dales  ware  rim,  a colour-coated  rim, 
and  signal  station  types,  including  a rim  with  internal  groove.  Sherds  are  to  be  lodged  with  the  Hull  Museum. 

HAYTON.  Miss  M.  L.  Faull  reports  the  following  finds: 

, (SE  827452)  An  AE  centenionalis  of  Magnentius  (a.d.  350-1,  mint-mark  illegible),  Obv.  DN  MAGNEN- 

TIUS  PF  AVG.  Rev.  GLORIA  ROMANORUM.  Emperor  on  horseback  spearing  barbarian.  Also  an  AE  follis 
of  Galerius  as  Caesar  (a.d.  298-9,  Trier  mint).  Obv.  MAXIMIANUS  NOB  CAES.  Rev.  GENIO  POPVLI 
ROMANI.  Genius  standing  left  with  patera  and  cornucopiae. 

, (SE  821457)  Mrs.  H.  L.  Stephenson  of  Goodmanham  has  a collection  made  on  Bridge  Farm  of  a stone 

spindle  whorl,  an  iron  knife,  a lead  plug  for  a vessel,  and  second  to  fourth-century  sherds.  The  pottery  includes 
grey  wares,  signal  station  type  sherds  and  rims  with  internal  grooves,  the  base  of  a colour-coated  bulbous  beaker, 
mortaria  sherds,  decorated  samian  sherds  of  the  Hadrianic  period  and  a fragment  of  a cheese  press.  Drawings  of 
the  finds  are  to  be  lodged  with  Hull  Museum. 

HUTTON-LE-HOLE  (SE  713889)  R.  H.  Hayes  reports  the  finding  by  L.  Davison  of  Romano-British  potsherds, 
two  socket  stones,  several  pieces  of  quernstones,  and  lumps  of  iron  slag.  The  area  was  inspected  by  the  finder  and 
R.  H.  Hayes,  but  no  trace  of  a building  could  be  found. 

LANGTHORP  (SE  382674)  Mrs  E.  Hartley  reports  the  finding  of  the  upper  half  of  a gritstone  quern,  probably 
Roman  in  date.  (Yorkshire  Museum  accession  no.  1 974.1 19). 

LONDESBOROUGH,  EASTHORPE  FARM  (SE  874445)  Field  walking  by  Miss  M.  L.  Faull  of  an  area  with 
cropmarks  characteristic  of  a Romano-British  settlement,  (Y.A.S.  air  photograph,  SE  8744/1/499)  produced  thirteen 
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sherds  of  heavily  weathered  Roman  pottery  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  including  grey  wares  and  signal 
station  types.  Sherds  are  to  be  lodged  with  the  Hull  Museum. 

LOTHERTON,  ABERFORD  DYKES  Miss  M.  L.  Faull  reports  the  following: 

, (SE  43913763)  A heavily  worn  coin  of  the  House  of  Constantine  (a.d.  330-7)  has  been  found.  Gloria  Exercitus 

reverse  (soldier  with  one  standard). 

, (SE  43973764)  Surface  find  of  worn  coin  of  the  house  of  Constantine.  Gloria  Exercitus  reverse  (two  soldiers 

with  standards). 

, (SE  43993763)  Worn  coin  of  Claudius  II  (a.d.  268-9)  of  Prouidentia  type  found  under  a stone.  Beneath  it 

was  a local  copy  ( c . 270)  of  the  Pax  Avg  type  of  Tetricus  II  with  radiate  head  on  obverse. 

, (SE  44073757)  Surface  find  of  a very  heavily  worn  barbarous  radiate. 

MANCHESTER  TO  TADCASTER  ROAD  SURVEY  (Margary  712)  Fieldwork  and  excavation  by  the  712 
Group,  Bradford  Grammar  School  Arch.  Soc.,  and  the  Saddleworth  W.E.A.  Arch.  Class,  led  by  D.  Haigh,  is 
continuing,  ( Register  1973,  p.  146).  Excavations  include: 

MARSDEN,  MILLSTONE  EDGE  (SE  014103)  Scanty  remains  of  a cambered,  rough  gritstone  road  c.  5 m wide, 
up  to  0-2  m thick,  with  a shallow  western  ditch. 

HUDDERSFIELD,  FIXBY  RIDGE  (SE  123 197)  Considerable  remains  of  a road,  mainly  of  sandstone  cobbles 
c.  5-8  m wide,  c.  0-3  m thick,  with  a shallow  eastern  ditch. 

NORTH  CAVE  (SE  878322)  Excavation  of  a newly  discovered  site,  directed  by  R.  W.  Mackey  for  the  D.O.E. 
revealed  a series  of  four  Iron-Age  hut  circles  overlain  by  a Romano-British  aisled  building  and  associated  drove 
road  and  field  system.  The  hut  diameters  ranged  from  9 m to  14  m and  all  entrances  faced  E.  The  aisled  building 
measured  approximately  14  m by  9 m.  Four  cow  burials  were  found,  one  in  the  drip-trench  of  the  earliest  hut 
and  another  with  legs  cut  off  and  laid  on  top  of  the  body.  The  earliest  Iron-Age  pottery  has  finger-tip  decoration. 
Roman  influence  begins  in  the  second  century  and  occupation  ends  around  a.d.  300  Moulds  for  casting  decorated 
rings  were  found  in  an  Iron- Age  context. 

P ARLINGTON  (SE  42512605)  The  surface  find  of  a very  heavily  worn  barbarous  radiate  is  reported  by  Miss 
M.  L.  Faull. 

SAXTON  (SE  47543834)  Miss  M.  L.  Faull  reports  the  finding  of  a head-stud  brooch  of  Collingwood’s  Group  Q. 
As  it  is  hinged  rather  than  sprung,  and  not  enamelled,  it  should  be  from  late  in  the  series  and  so  belong  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century.  A drawing  is  to  be  lodged  with  the  York  Museum. 

(SE  470366)  The  finding  of  a Romano-British  pottery  sherd  is  reported  by  Mrs.  R.  Hartley,  during  surface 
inspection  of  a site  indicated  on  a D.  N.  Riley,  Y.A.S.  air  photograph.  Sherd  now  in  the  possession  of  D.  N.  Riley. 

SHIPTONTHORPE,  SKELFREY  PARK  (centre  at  SE  854421)  Very  large  quantities  of  late  second  to  late 
fourth-century  pottery  in  a marl  pit  and  as  a heavy  surface  scatter  over  an  area  of  some  50  acres  along  the  Brough 
to  York  Roman  road  is  reported  by  Miss  M.  L.  Faull.  Finds  include  decorated  samian,  colour-coated  wares,  grey 
wares,  a Dales  ware  sherd,  signal  station  types,  part  of  a sandstone  quernstone  and  an  AE  coin  of  Commodus  as 
Augustus  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (a.d.  168-9),  Rev.  SALVS  AUGUSTI.  Several  complete  pots,  including  a face 
vase,  have  been  found  during  the  working  of  the  pit.;  these  may  be  from  burials  as  a small  quantity  of  human 
skeletal  material  has  also  been  recovered.  Some  representative  sherds  and  drawings  of  the  rest  of  the  finds  are 
to  be  lodged  with  Hull  Museum. 

UCKERBY  (NZ  2402)  Mrs.  S.  Thubron  reports  that  an  uninscribed  Romano-British  coffin  was  found  by  C. 
Shields,  a farmer,  during  drainage  work.  Hewn  from  a single  stone  2 m long  and  covered  by  a single  large  slab, 
it  was  aligned  N.-S.  Inside  was  only  a skeleton  (now  being  examined  by  the  York  Archaeological  Trust).  A scatter 
of  Romano-British  sherds  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  but  no  buildings  have  been  recognized. 

WELTON  (SE  974279)  The  fourth  season  of  excavation  of  the  Iron-Age  and  Romano-British  farm  directed 
by  R.  W.  Mackey  for  the  D.O.E.  ( Register  1973,  p.  145)  covered  a further  four  acres  and  revealed  two  large  enclosures 
and  a road.  Two  phases  of  lay-out  were  recognized:  (a)  Early  second-century  with  hedge  and  gateways,  (b)  Mid- 
third-century  with  deep  ditches  and  no  entrances.  Structures  include  part  of  a small  stone  building,  two  cattle 
feeding  points  and  five  more  corn  driers.  Finds  included  a denarius  of  the  Roman  Republic  dated  c.  65  B.C.,  from 
a third-century  ditch. 

WHARRAM  PERCY  (SE  858642)  See  Medieval  section. 

YORK.  T.  Tolhurst  reports  the  following  work  by  the  York  Excavation  Group: 

, (SE  61615134)  A small  section  of  the  Roman  road  from  Eboracum  to  Petuaria  has  been  exposed  in  the  garden 

of  127  Lawrence  Street,  immediately  north  of  the  modern  street.  The  south  ditch  must  lie  under  the  pavement. 
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The  width  exposed  is  7 m from  the  north  ditch.  The  road  has  at  least  three  phases  and  is  founded  on  heavy  cobbles, 
packed  and  surfaced  with  smaller  stones  and  gravel.  No  dating  evidence  was  found. 

, (SE  60885285)  An  excavation  following  that  of  1972  (Park  Grove,  SE  60815268)  by  L.  P.  Wenham,  to 

ascertain  the  course  of  the  Roman  road  leading  from  the  Porta  Decumana.  The  ditch,  containing  first-century 
pottery,  was  sectioned  behind  49  Huntington  Road.  Two  phases  were  present,  an  earlier  one  of  cobbles  set  in 
clay,  topped  with  gravel,  and  a second  of  gravel,  overlying  the  first-century  ditch  on  the  N.  side  of  the  road.  It  is 
hoped  to  section  the  full  width  of  the  road  at  a later  date. 

YORK.  The  York  Archaeological  Trust  under  the  direction  of  P.  V.  Addyman  has  excavated  several  sites  with 
the  following  results: 

, (SE  60145144)  M.  Carver  and  A.  B.  Sumpter  excavated  a completely  robbed  apsidal  building  with  two 

nearby  ranges  of  internally  subdivided  stone  buildings  in  the  colonia.  High  quality  painted  wall-plaster  was 
recovered,  but  the  buildings  had  been  badly  damaged  by  Anglo-Scandinavian  stone  robbing.  The  buildings  had 
been  erected  after  massive  levelling  of  the  valley  side  in  the  late  second  or  early  third-century.  Before  this  the  area 
had  been  subdivided  by  ditches  and  there  had  been  timber  structures. 

, (SE  60195144)  An  opus  signinuin  floor  and  fourth-century  finds  located  in  a deep  trial  trench  S.W.  of 

Skeldergate  by  S.  Bishop,  suggests  that  buildings  of  the  colonia  are  to  be  found  on  a lower  terrace  above  the  Ouse. 

, (SE  60665213)  In  the  Ebor  Brewery  Yard,  Aldwark,  excavations  by  J.  Magilton  below  the  church  of  St. 

Helen-on-the-Walls  revealed  a mosaic  pavement  of  at  least  three  panels.  One  contained  a female  head  in  a central 
roundel  surrounded  by  guilloche  and  geometrical  patterns.  This  was  flanked  by  panels  of  red  and  white  chequer 
pattern.  The  floor  and  associated  building  showed  signs  of  early  post-Roman  squatter  occupation.  Below  there 
was  a sequence  of  timber  buildings  and  industrial  structures.  Coin  moulds  (late  second  and  early  third-century) 
for  forgeries  were  found,  and  substantial  heaps  of  pottery  wasters  for  legionary  ware.  In  an  early  phase  the  site  was 
crossed  by  two  roads.  There  were  a few  burials,  presumably  associated. 

, (SE  60245176)  Two  limited  trenches  S.W.  of  Coney  Street  dug  by  R.  A.  Hall  revealed  superimposed  Roman 

streets  with  a stone  side-gutter.  The  street-line  and  gutter-line  shifted  marginally  in  the  later  stages.  A coin  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  (1 61-180)  from  the  make-up  of  the  lowest  surface  suggests  the  streets  are  a second-century 
innovation  in  the  space  between  the  fortress  and  the  river.  Earlier  the  area  was  occupied  by  timber  buildings  and/or 
buildings  with  light  stone  footings. 

, (SE  60095203)  The  fortress  interval  tower  (R.C.H.M.  No.  SW5),  was  disinterred  by  A.  B.  Sumpter.  An 

earlier  timber  and  turf  rampart  and  timber  interval  tower  were  investigated.  The  early  intervallum  road  had 
apparently  been  resited  further  N.E.  to  allow  for  the  rear  chambers  of  the  interval  tower.  The  new  intervallum 
road,  with  stone  drain,  had  been  resurfaced  several  times.  The  last  rubbish-strewn  surface  perhaps  post-dated 
demolition  of  adjacent  barracks,  and  suggests  the  breakdown  of  discipline  in  the  late  or  post-Roman  fortress. 

, (SE  60545207)  S.W.  of  the  Bedern  trial  excavations  by  J.  B.  Whitwell  revealed  a twelfth-century  robber 

trench  for  stones  from  the  fortress  wall,  whose  huge  gritstone  foundation  blocks  had  here  been  set  on  heavy  pitched 
stone  and  mortar  footings.  The  robbing  had  been  foiled  and  lifting  gear  was  found  in  situ. 


ANGLO-SAXON 

INGLETON  (SD  771785)  The  farmstead  site  at  1400  ft.  O.D.  on  Gauber  Cow  Pasture,  Ribblehead,  ( Y.A.J . 41 
(1966),  p.  559)  was  excavated  by  A.  King,  the  Y.A.S.  Prehistory  Section  and  the  Ingleborough  Centre  with  grant 
aid  from  the  Carnegie  Trust.  The  northern  quarter  of  the  largest  building,  18-5  m long,  was  excavated,  together 
with  a smaller  rectangular  building  to  the  N.  A doorway  was  located  with  an  entrance  paved  with  limestone  slabs, 
and  an  iron  blade  35  cm  long  with  traces  of  wood  and  possibly  the  handle  in  a mass  of  corrosion,  was  found  there. 
Recognizable  iron  work  included  two  angled  backed  knives.  A coin  was  identified  by  Miss  E.  Pirie  as  a styca  of 
Aethelred  II  by  the  moneyer  Odilo.  The  small  rectangular  building  yielded  a quantity  of  iron  slag  or  scale  and  a 
lathe-turned  stone  spindle  whorl. 

MARTON  (NZ  50871510)  See  Medieval  section. 

UPLEATHAM  (NZ  637194)  See  Medieval  section. 

WAKEFIELD,  CATHEDRAL  (SE  333208)  See  Medieval  section. 

WHARRAM  PERCY  (SE  858642)  See  Medieval  section. 

YORK,  ALDWARK  (SE  60655205)  See  Medieval  section. 

YORK.  The  York  Archaeological  Trust  under  the  direction  of  P.  V.  Addyman  has  excavated  several  sites  with 
the  following  results: 


, (SE  60145144)  Area  excavation  by  M.  Carver  revealed  many  pits  of  the  ninth  to  eleventh  centuries  and 
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showed  that  major  Roman  buildings  had  been  robbed  of  their  stone  at  that  time.  Structures  were  vestigial,  and 
much  destroyed  by  medieval  and  later  activity. 

, (SE  60195144)  Ninth  to  eleventh-century  buildings,  well  preserved  below  the  water-table,  were  excavated 

by  S.  Bishop.  They  lay  on  the  lines  of  later  properties,  and  ran  along  a narrow  tenement  stretching  back  from 
Skeldergate.  Various  construction  techniques  were  noted.  Imported  Tating  wares,  handmade  ninth-century  (?) 
pottery,  and  an  extensive  stratified  series  of  ninth  to  eleventh-century  pottery  and  finds  were  recovered. 

, (SE  60665213)  In  Ebor  Brewery  Yard,  Aldwark,  excavations  by  J.  Magilton  showed  the  church  of  St.  Helen- 

on-the-Walls  to  have  been  established  as  a small  one  or  two-cell  structure  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  There 
were  several  associated  burials  including  some  in  charcoal.  The  Roman  building  below  the  church  had  suffered 
sub-  or  post-Roman  squatter  occupation.  Nearby  a deep  depression,  perhaps  a Roman  claypit,  had  slowly  silted 
up  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  providing  samples  for  pollen  analysis.  In  Anglo-Scandinavian  times  a 
brushwood  platform  and  house  had  been  built  over  the  area.  A spoon-bit,  bronze  bracelet  and  much  tenth  to 
eleventh-century  pottery  were  found. 

, (SE  60485177)  R.  A.  Hall,  in  a lift  shaft  for  Habitat  (7  Coppergate ) located  an  Anglo-Scandinavian  property 

boundary,  apparently  previously  mis-identified  as  a defensive  wall.  Nearby  a hole  in  the  street  showed  a former 
early  medieval  front  to  Coppergate,  which  had  been  widened  to  the  N.E.  Anglo-Scandinavian  layers  were  also 
revealed,  and  timbers  recovered  from  which  a floating  dendrochronological  sequence  has  been  established  for 
Anglo-Scandinavian  times. 


MEDIEVAL 

ACKWORTH  (SE  435175)  C.  E.  Camplin  reports  the  location  of  a large  area  of  iron  slag  at  Hessle.  This  is  the 
area  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  where  six  smiths  worked.  No  evidence  of  furnaces  has  been  found  yet,  although 
there  is  a field  adjacent  to  the  deposit  which  has  never  been  under  the  plough.  It  is  intended  to  excavate  this  in 
the  near  future.  Twelfth  to  fourteenth-century  sherds  have  been  found  over  the  whole  area. 

ADDINGHAM  (SE  086497)  Mrs.  H.  E.  J.  le  Patourel  reports  that  excavation  continued  on  the  site  E.  of  the 
Rectory  (Iron-Age  to  seventeenth  century)  ( Register  197 3,  p.  146).  The  area  opened  this  season  showed  the  southward 
turn  of  the  first  enclosure.  On  the  level  ground  below  and  E.  of  the  enclosure  ditch  the  corner  of  an  unmortared 
stone  building  was  uncovered.  Thirteenth-century  pot  overlay  it.  This  area  will  be  reopened  and  extended  in  1975. 

BEVERLEY,  MINSTER  MOORGATE  (TA  03563928)  S.  R.  Harrison  and  E.  J.  Carlile  report  a rescue  excavation 
on  a development  site  in  which  four  major  building  phases  were  identified.  Phase  1,  c.  1300.  A dwelling  with  a 
lath  floor  and  wattle  walling,  associated  with  a trench  lined  with  hazel  twigs  interwoven  around  hazel  uprights, 
the  remains  of  a small  tanning  industry.  Phase  2,  c.  1300-1400.  A build-up  of  river  flood  levels  with  no  structure 
but  domestic  debris  perhaps  indicating  deposition  on  waste  ground.  Phase  3.  A late  fifteenth  to  early  sixteenth- 
century  dwelling  and  yard  with  the  house  footings  of  shaped  chalk  blocks,  and  the  yard  of  haphazardly  laid  irregular 
chalk  blocks,  the  remains  of  a substantial  pre-Dissolution  dwelling,  possibly  with  ecclesiastical  associations.  The  last 
occupation  phase  was  compatible  with  the  Dissolution  of  1535.  There  was  no  indication  of  occupation  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Phase  4.  Nineteenth-century  occupation  by  terraced  houses. 

BOLTON  PERCY  (SE  532413)  A small  examination  has  been  carried  out  by  K.  S.  Bartlett  and  D.  J.  H. 
Michelmore  of  the  N.E.  ground  floor  chamber  of  Bolton  Percy  Gatehouse  to  try  to  determine  the  construction 
date.  Unfortunately  the  outside  wall  foundations  are  so  fragile  it  was  decided  to  leave  them  undisturbed.  The 
inner  floor  is  of  12-7  mm  plaster,  over  a layer  of  cobbles  of  7 to  10  cm  diameter,  and  below  this  a dark-brown 
sticky  clay  with  limestone  chippings.  Beneath  the  former  pedestrian  passageway  beside  the  carriageway  the  layer 
of  cobbles  was  found  with  a light  sandy  subsoil  which  yielded  two  pieces  of  pottery  dating  between  a.d.  1400  and 
1450. 

BROTTON  (NZ  692198)  S.  K.  Chapman  for  the  Guisborough  and  District  Arch.  Soc.  reports  the  continued 
excavation  of  two  enclosures  ( Register  1973,  p.  146).  Two  sections  were  cut  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  site  uncovering 
the  junction  of  the  cobblestone  walls.  The  E.  enclosure  has  proved  to  be  about  31  m by  22  m,  and  the  W.  enclosure 
alongside  about  31  m by  18  m.  The  trenches  revealed  further  quantities  of  thirteenth /fourteenth-century  plain 
and  glazed  pottery  similar  to  ‘Scarborough  Ware’  and  associated  with  a small  lead  weight,  round  and  with  a hole, 
and  a bronze  buckle.  Against  the  E.  wall  foundations  a ditch  filled  with  wet  clay  contained  some  charcoal  and 
yellow-glazed  pottery,  possibly  twelfth-century. 

COOKRIDGE  (SE  261397)  Miss  J.  E.  Exwood,  directing  the  excavation  at  High  Farm  ( Register  1973,  p.  147), 
reports  that  the  continued  work  within  the  smaller  timber-framed  barn  found  this  to  be  a late  sixteenth-century 
structure  with  two  sections,  probably  a barn  and  a living  area.  This  was  built  over  a twelfth-century  hut  with 
two  large  square  rubbish  pits.  Extension  of  the  excavation  to  the  whole  of  the  yard  between  the  buildings  revealed 
nineteenth-century  drains  and  no  other  structures. 

COXWOLD  (SE  534773)  Mrs.  E.  Hartley  notifies  the  finding  of  sixteenth-century  pottery  wasters  and  kiln 
props,  now  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum.  (Accession  no.  1974. 105). 
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GUISBOROUGH  (NZ  616055)  S.  White  reports  that  immediately  W.  of  the  path  up  Middle  Head  is  the  socket 
and  part  of  the  shaft  of  a medieval  cross.  This  was  previously  unknown  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  whom  its 
discovery  has  been  notified. 

HALIFAX  (SE  09502533)  Excavations  on  the  site  of  the  demolished  Lower  George  Hotel  were  continued  ( Register 
197 3,  p.  147)  by  J.  A.  Gilks  for  the  West  Yorkshire  Met.  County  Arch.  Research  Committee.  Excavation  by 
contractors  presented  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  E.  wing  of  House  X.  The  floor,  of  rammed  yellow  rubble 
and  clay,  sealed  a saturated  deposit  of  dark-brown  soil  which  produced  several  pieces  of  woven  textile  (largest 
fragment  11  cm  by  6 cm)  associated  with  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth-century  Cistercian  Ware  cups  and  a 
salt-dish.  Work  on  the  well,  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  courtyard,  showed  it  to  be  of  oval  plan  1-9  m by  i-6  m, 
lined  with  coursed  rubble  to  a depth  exceeding  5 m.  The  filling  layers  of  brick  chippings,  plaster,  brown  and  black 
soil,  produced  nothing  earlier  than  the  mid  seventeenth  century.  A notable  find  was  a double-sided  revolving 
seal  in  a copper  alloy  mount,  displaying  on  the  two  matrix  surfaces  an  eagle  and  a galleon,  c.  1650-1700 
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Fig.  1.  Plan  of  Plouse  X,  Woolshops,  Halifax,  c.  1500.  Earlier  features,  House  XI,  periods  I-IV,  and  modern 
buildings  are  omitted. 

HOLME-ON-SWALE  (SE  361821)  Mrs.  R.  Hartley  and  D.  E.  Davies  report  a rectangular  moated  site  approxi- 
mately 30  m by  40  m,  with  a slightly  raised  uneven  area  in  the  N.W.  corner,  possibly  a collapsed  building. 

HULL.  Under  the  direction  of  P.  Armstrong  for  Hull  Museums,  several  sites  have  been  excavated  with  the 
following  results: 

, SOUTH  CHURCH  SIDE  (TA  09872853)  Two  small  sections  opened  to  test  the  ground  at  the  S.W. 

end  of  the  Holy  Trinity  church  precinct  found  that  a substantial,  fourteenth-century  boundary  wall,  of  brick  laid 
in  English  bond  0-56  m thick  on  a stone  foundation,  was  the  earliest  feature  and  followed  the  modern  road  line. 
It  was  almost  certainly  the  enclosure  wall  of  the  Old  Grammar  School  which  still  stands  nearby.  Dwelling-houses 
were  not  erected  in  this  area  until  the  seventeenth  century. 

, SEWER  LANE  (TA  09832841)  This  excavation  was  designed  to  examine  the  medieval  Beverley  Street. 

No  structures  earlier  than  a seventeenth-century  boundary  wall  of  roughly  laid  unbonded  brick  were  revealed, 
although  two  large  tanning  pits  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth-century  date  were  found.  The  former  was  square-sided 
and  measured  3 m by  at  least  2-4  m by  1-05  m deep;  the  latter  was  sub-circular  4 m diameter  and  1-35  m deep. 
Each  had  a step  ledge  at  one  side.  Ten  shoes,  mostly  complete,  were  found  in  association.  Prior  to  the  first  traces 
of  occupation  in  this  area  in  the  late  fourteenth  century,  a channel  or  ditch  3 m wide  and  1-2  m deep  was  found 
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to  have  run  N.-S.  parallel  with  Beverley  Street.  This  had  been  allowed  to  silt  up  completely  by  the  early  fourteenth 
century  and  may  have  been  a natural  watercourse. 

, (TA  10082869)  Three  sections  were  cut  to  examine  medieval  structural  development  fronting  Lowgate 

and  Scale  Lane,  together  with  a number  of  common  property  junctions.  In  Lowgate  a succession  of  timber,  stone, 
and  brick  back-yard  phases  of  the  late  thirteenth  century  were  revealed;  widening  of  the  road,  apparently  on  the 
E.  side  only,  has  absorbed  the  medieval  structures.  In  Scale  Lane  a late  thirteenth-century  temporary  timber  building 
with  a clay  floor  on  previously  unoccupied  land  extending  back  some  9 m from  the  street  front,  soon  replaced 
on  the  same  alignment  by  a stone  structure  with  a clay  and  ash  floor,  a two-phase  open  hearth  and  a cobbled  yard 
at  the  back.  This  building  was  levelled  by  c.  1400  and  the  land  remained  a garden  plot  until  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  property  boundaries  were  at  first  simple  stake  fences  rebuilt  in  brick  and  stone  with  stone  and  chalk  subdividing 
walls  in  the  early  fourteenth  century. 

KILDALE  (NZ  604096)  Trial  trenches  dug  by  R.  S.  Close  in  a sheep  pasture  near  the  churchyard  wall  produced 
traces  of  paved  dwelling  floors  but  very  little  remained  of  walling.  Two  circular  stones,  30  cm  in  diameter,  were 
found  together.  One,  the  lower  stone  of  a rotary  quern,  of  crinoid  grit,  a local  Jurassic  sandstone,  had  a shallow 
hole  in  its  centre,  13  mm  deep,  and  had  one  smooth  side  and  one  rough.  The  other,  with  a 5 cm-square  hole  in 
the  centre  but  with  bevelled  sides  was  more  like  a grindstone.  A quantity  of  post-medieval  pottery,  some  clay 
tobacco  pipes,  and  glass  was  among  the  stones.  In  the  topsoil  were  a few  nineteenth-century  sherds  possibly  brought 
with  manure.  The  sherds  form  an  interesting  group  and  are  mainly  later  than  the  occupation  of  the  adjoining 
manor  house. 

KILDALE,  KILDALE  MANOR  (NZ  603096)  R.  H.  Hayes  reports  the  discovery  of  an  extension  of  the  foundations 
from  the  presumed  line  of  the  west  end  wall  (Register  1972,  p.  205).  The  medieval  wall  appears  to  run  more  to 
the  S.W.  and  from  it  a foundation  course  of  dressed  ashlar  blocks  with  chamfered  plinth  similar  to  the  building 
to  the  E.,  runs  7 m westward.  The  south  end  was  not  located. 

KILTON,  CASTLE  (NZ  703176)  Excavations  directed  by  F.  A.  Aberg,  for  the  Dept,  of  Adult  Education,  Leeds 
University,  established  the  position  of  the  main  cobbled  road  through  the  outer  courtyard,  and  investigated  the 
rectangular  tower  assumed  to  be  the  keep.  The  latter  was,  however,  not  constructed  until  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  an  earlier  curving  wall  was  found  which  may  be  a circular  keep  or  part  of  a gatehouse.  The  rectangular 
tower  had  later  been  partitioned,  probably  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

LOTHERTON.  Miss  M.  L.  Faull  reports  the  following: 

, (SE  45033603)  Three  fragments  of  fourteenth  to  fifteenth-century  pottery  with  light  green  glaze  were 

found  during  construction  of  a greenhouse.  The  pieces  comprise  two  handles  and  a body  sherd  with  applied  scales. 

, ABERFORD  DYKES  (SE  43933766)  A fragment  of  a thirteenth  to  fourteenth-century  horseshoe  found 

together  with  medieval  iron  horseshoe  nail. 

MARTON  (NZ  50871510)  An  exploratory  excavation  directed  by  Miss  M.  M.  Brown  for  Cleveland  County 
took  place  at  Newham  deserted  medieval  village,  in  advance  of  the  construction  of  a new  road.  There  proved 
to  have  been  considerable  disturbance  caused  by  an  attempt  to  level  the  field.  A drain,  a cobbled  area,  and  the 
tumble  from  a wall  ran  across  the  area  opened  up.  Dating  evidence  indicates  that  the  ditch  was  open  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Elsewhere  on  the  site  some  probable  mid-Saxon  pottery  was  discovered,  but  with  no  associated  structures. 

OSMOTHERLEY  (SE  455973)  It  is  reported  by  S.  K.  Chapman  that  during  alterations  to  buildings  at  the  rear 
of  Ryder’s  Garage,  a substantial  quantity  of  fourteenth  to  sixteenth-century  glazed  pottery  was  recovered.  As 
most  of  this  material  appeared  to  be  wasters,  it  is  possible  that  the  kiln  site  was  nearby. 

PARLINGTON  (SE  42513605)  The  finding  of  29  black  and  biscuit-coloured  sherds  dating  to  the  late  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century  in  a ploughed  field  is  reported  by  Miss  M.  L.  Faull. 

PONTEFRACT  (SE  457220)  E.  Houlder  reports  that  M.  E.  Leach  discovered  walling  of  Norman  type  and  deep 
excavation  into  bedrock  during  the  demolition  of  a department  store  at  the  junction  of  Finkle  Street  with  Horsefair 
in  the  town  centre.  The  site  is  currently  being  investigated  by  the  West  Yorkshire  Arch.  Rescue  Unit. 

RIPON,  ST.  MARYGATE  (SE  317712)  Building  activities  on  the  site  of  the  Deanery,  70  m E.  of  the  Minster, 
provided  an  opportunity  for  investigation  by  the  West  Yorkshire  Metro.  County  Rescue  Unit,  directed  by  P. 
Mayes.  Timber  buildings  of  the  twelfth  century  were  cut  by  a large  ditch  6 m wide  and  c.  2 m deep,  and  filled 
c.  1300.  There  were  traces  of  possible  timber  rampart  supports  on  its  western  side.  Above  the  filled  ditch  a stone 
building  12  m long  was  identified,  and  tentatively  dated  to  the  early  fourteenth  century.  A careful  examination 
of  the  old  ground  surface  found  no  evidence  of  pre-Conquest  occupation.  Modern  house  platforms  had  cut  into 
a medieval  cemetery  to  the  N.  of  the  main  site  and  16  fragmentary  burials  from  an  area  4 m by  3 m were  examined. 

ROTHWELL  (SE  343284)  The  Wakefield  Historical  Society  Research  Group  led  by  K.  S.  Bartlett  and  D.  J.  H. 
Michelmore  carried  out  a survey  of  the  Manor  House,  and  produced  drawings  and  plans.  The  house  is  of  H-plan, 
consisting  of  a late-fifteenth-century  centre  wing  of  one  bay,  a seventeenth-century  west  wing  of  stone  with  timber 
gables,  stone  mullions,  and  a large  fireplace,  with  an  outshot  on  the  north  gable  which  also  extends  on  the  north 
of  the  centre  wing.  The  east  wing  is  eighteenth-century,  of  brick,  with  a cellar.  Mortices  on  the  outside  faces  of 
the  eastern  truss  of  the  centre  wing  suggests  that  there  had  been  an  earlier  timber-framed  east  wing. 
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SHEFFIELD  (SK  375865)  Excavations  directed  by  Miss  P.  Beswick  for  Sheffield  City  Museum  in  further  exam- 
ination of  the  building  discovered  in  the  outer  court  of  Sheffield  Manor  ( Register  1973,  p.  148)  showed  that  internal 
evidence  had  been  destroyed  by  two  parallel  trenches  approximately  6 m wide  by  1-5  m deep  and  over  10  m long, 
dug  into  the  clay  subsoil  and  deliberately  filled  within  a short  time  with  sixteenth-century  building  debris.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  site  trenching  against  the  modern  road  failed  to  reveal  the  fourth  wall  of  the  building  which  must 
therefore  have  been  over  25  m wide  from  N.  to  S.  Evidence  was  also  found  for  a stone  and  brick  porch  and  wooden 
fencing  along  the  W.  side  of  the  main  manor  house. 

STANGHOW  (NZ  645138  and  NZ  645135)  Miss  M.  M.  Brown  reports  that  the  site  of  two  medieval  blast 
furnaces  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Watkins,  a farmer,  of  Aysdale  Gate.  The  structures  were  later  visited  and  identified  by 
Dr.  D.  A.  Spratt,  R.  H.  Hayes,  and  Miss  M.  M.  Brown.  The  first  was  a bowl-shaped  depression,  about  6-2  m by 
5-8  mm  surrounded  by  a horseshoe  shaped  bank,  1 m wide  and  40  cm  high.  It  was  8 m distance  from  a stream,  and 
there  was  a large  quantity  of  slag  in  the  vicinity.  The  second  was  only  a slight  depression  about  10  m by  10  m,  sited 
on  the  edge  of  a stream  and  adjacent  to  a slag  heap. 

UPLEATHAM  (NZ  637194)  The  excavation  of  St.  Andrew’s  church  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Knight,  and  the  Guisborough 
and  District  Arch.  Soc.,  under  the  auspices  of  Leeds  University  was  resumed  this  year  after  a break  of  two  seasons 
(Register  1971,  p.  224).  The  S.  wall  of  the  existing  church  was  shown  to  have  continued  beyond  its  present  eastern 
limit  for  at  least  another  4-6  m.  Among  the  rubble  infilling  of  this  wall  foundation  were  two  Anglo-Saxon  cross 
fragments.  Also  present  was  a tapered  coffin  slab  partially  exposed,  the  remainder  lying  underneath  an  eighteenth- 
century  vault.  The  slab  was  incised  with  a calvary  cross  and  three  angled  cross-bars  were  visible,  but  the  head  of 
the  cross  was  underneath  the  vault.  We  hope  to  examine  the  slab  in  more  detail. 

WAKEFIELD,  CATHEDRAL  (SE  333208)  Re-paving  on  either  side  of  the  centre  aisle  gave  an  opportunity  for 
a limited  excavation  to  be  undertaken  by  the  West  Yorkshire  Metro.  County  Rescue  Unit  directed  by  P.  Mayes. 
The  area  was  heavily  disturbed  by  nineteenth-century  heating  conduits  and  earlier  burials  but  sufficient  evidence 
was  obtained  to  demonstrate  that  the  arcades  of  the  N.  and  S.  aisles  of  the  present  church  stand  on  foundation 
courses  of  Norman  date.  A fragment  of  a fmger-ring  with  interlaced  decoration  came  from  a burial  sealed  by  one 
of  these  foundations.  Whilst  the  evidence  produced  was  mainly  negative,  the  excavation  proved  the  existence  of 
a pre-Conquest  church  beneath  the  existing  Cathedral. 

WARRENBY  (NZ  565245)  Miss  M.  M.  Brown  reports  the  finding  by  G.  E.  Dickinson  of  an  early  medieval 
spearhead  with  a leaf-shaped  blade  and  a closed  socket.  The  socket  and  blade  were  made  separately.  There  is  a 
slight  central  rib  and  a shaped  band  around  the  edge  of  the  blade.  It  is  of  iron  and  the  shaft  remains  are  still  in  the 
socket.  Length  36  cm,  maximum  width  of  blade  3-1  cm.  In  the  possession  of  the  finder. 

WHARRAM  PERCY  (SE  858642)  J.  G.  Hurst  excavating  for  the  M.V.R.G.  and  D.O.E.  fully  re-excavated  the 
nave  of  St.  Martin’s  church,  to  look  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  timber  and  stone  churches  as  a whole  rather  than  in  the 
three  sections  in  which  they  had  previously  been  excavated.  The  late  medieval  yards  and  outbuildings  of  the  vicarage 
were  excavated,  and  Anglo-Saxon  features  located  underneath.  The  examination  of  the  complex  sequence  of  dams 
and  the  pond  silts  in  front  of  the  S.  mill  was  continued.  The  twelfth-century  northern  boundary  of  the  village  and 
the  thirteenth-century  west  boundary  were  sectioned;  underneath  were  found  Romano-British  ditches  on  the 
same  line. 

YORK  (SE  60545207)  See  Romano-British  section. 

YORK.  T.  Tolhurst  reports  the  following  work  by  the  York  Excavation  Group: 

, ALDWARK  (SE  60655205)  Continued  work  at  the  E.  end  of  Brewery  Yard  ( Register  1973,  p.  145)  has 

revealed  many  thirteenth-century  rubbish  pits,  and  sectioning  of  the  property-boundary  bank  discovered  last  year 
has  revealed  a clay  bank  containing  only  material  of  pre-Norman  origin.  The  possibility  now  arises  that  this  is 
the  ninth-century  boundary  bank  to  the  Danish  city  of  Yorvik.  An  extension  of  the  trench,  in  co-operation  with 
the  York  Archaeological  Trust,  is  testing  this  theory. 

, (SE  60405162)  Excavation  in  the  garden  behind  12  Castlegate  revealed  foundations  of  a Tudor  fireplace 

and  wall  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  overlying  portions  of  the  Franciscan  Friary  walls.  Excavations 
are  continuing. 

YORK.  The  York  Archaeological  Trust  under  the  direction  of  P.  V.  Addyman  has  excavated  several  sites  with 
the  following  findings: 

, (SE  60145144)  M.  Carver  investigated  parts  of  twelfth  to  fifteenth-century  structures  and  numerous  pits. 

The  distribution  of  pits  suggested  property  layouts  but  no  coherent  picture  was  recovered. 

, (SE  60195144)  A long  tenement  running  back  from  Skeldergate  was  traced  by  S.  Bishop  through  several 

medieval  phases.  It  developed  from  a late  Saxon  tenement  with  main  structure  on  the  street  front.  In  the  twelfth 
century  there  was  a large  building  with  stone  footings  over  deep  wooden  piles.  Behind  were  large  numbers  of 
twelfth-century  pits  and  wells,  some  wood  or  wicker-lined,  which  produced  organic  and  other  finds.  The  pits 
had  been  sealed  by  the  floors  of  thirteenth-century  structures,  one  of  which  had  been  burned  down.  By  the  four- 
tenth-century  the  plot  was  occupied  by  properties  flanking  a steep  tile-paved  lane. 

, (SE  60665213)  At  the  Ebor  Brewery  site,  Aldwark,  J.  Magilton  excavated  the  church  of  St.  Helen-on-the- 

Walls.  It  exhibited  the  following  phases  of  development.  1.  Late  Saxon  one  or  two-cell  small  church,  2.  chancel 
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built  or  replaced,  3.  chancel  lengthened  (probably  in  the  twelfth  century),  4.  church  widened  to  liturgical  N.,  and 
E.  end  and  some  other  walls  rebuilt,  5.  church  lengthened  to  liturgical  W.  The  church  was  demolished  to  its  founda- 
tions in  the  late  sixteenth  century  .The  nearby  cemetery  produced  800  burials  (tenth-sixteenth  century)  which  will 
provide  anthropological  data  about  the  population  of  medieval  York. 

, (SE  60095203)  Various  pits  cutting  into  Roman  levels  were  excavated  by  A.  B.  Sumpter  (see  Romano-British 

section)  but  later  disturbance  made  identification  of  structures  impossible.  A fine  thirteenth-century  York  seal  jug 
was  recovered. 

, (SE  60455163)  Limited  recording  within  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Castlegate,  during  conversion  revealed  what 

seemed  to  be  parts  of  earlier  walls  below  the  nave  piers. 

, (SE  60395191)  Two  rapidly  excavated  trial  trenches  in  St.  Sampson’s  church,  between  the  nave  piers  on  the 

liturgical  S.  of  the  church  revealed  a broad  limestone  medieval  wall,  evidently  of  the  Norman  church,  running 
below  the  piers. 

, (SE  60605210)  During  construction  of  All  Saints  Rectory  on  the  corner  of  St.  Andrewgate  and  Aldwark  a 

row  of  well  preserved  small  posts  was  observed,  running  under  the  new  gable  wall.  Thirteenth-century  pottery 
was  recovered  by  the  York  Archaeological  Trust. 

, (SE  60305159)  Observations  during  construction  at  4 Cumberland  Street  revealed  well  preserved  timbers  of 

medieval  buildings.  A medieval  Niedermendig  lava  quern  was  recovered. 

, (SE  60465185)  When  the  cellar  floor  of  34  The  Shambles  was  lowered  30  cm,  the  York  Archaeological 

Trust  recovered  twelfth-century  artifacts,  including  debris  from  a glass  bead  factory. 

, (SE  60235175)  Limited  excavations  under  37-9  Coney  Street  by  R.  A.  Hall  before  construction  of  a new 

store  revealed  an  eleventh  to  twelfth-century  pit  near  the  street  frontage.  Halfway  between  Coney  Street  and  the 
present  river  front  a massive  limestone  wall,  perhaps  marking  the  river  front  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  excavated. 
A late  medieval  barrel-lined  well  was  found  on  the  river  side  of  the  wall. 

, (SE  52085196)  Extensions  behind  Lloyds  Bank,  Lendal,  revealed  burials,  evidently  associated  with  the 

Augustinian  Friary. 


POST-MEDIEVAL 

DREBLEY,  SOUTH  BARN  (SE  053592)  Mrs  H.  E.  J.  le  Patourel  reports  that  a two-bay  cruck  barn  was  measured 
and  recorded  by  a Leeds  Joint-committee  class  in  Archaeology.  Copies  of  the  drawings  will  be  deposited  with 
the  Y.A.S. 

EASINGTON  (NZ  752197)  S.  K.  Chapman  for  the  Cleveland  Industrial  Archaeology  Society  reports  on  the 
continued  excavation  at  the  Boulby  Alum  Works,  New  Works’  Site  ( Register  1973,  p.  150).  The  clearance  of  the 
stores  building  next  to  the  blacksmith’s  shop  was  completed.  The  doorway  was  again  at  the  rear,  to  give  protection 
from  winds  off  the  sea.  The  sandstone  walls  remaining  were  about  1-2  m high.  An  iron  ‘Allom’  plate  was  found 
measuring  915  mm  by  610  mm  by  18  mm  thick.  (These  plates  were  laid  on  the  stone  walls  of  the  steeping  pits 
and  used  as  barrowing  ways).  About  40  clay  pantiles  were  also  recovered.  The  floor  was  of  calcined  alum  shale 
laid  on  top  of  the  natural  grey  shale.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor-space  layers  of  ‘iron  pan’,  had  formed,  probably 
due  to  the  storage  of  iron  plates  here  for  long  periods. 

KILDALE  (NZ  604096)  See  Medieval  section. 

LEEDS  (SE  286292)  Stank  Hall  Barn,  an  eight-bay  barn  of  king-post  construction  was  measured  and  recorded 
by  a Leeds  Joint-committee  class  in  Archaeology,  directed  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  J.  le  Patourel.  Copies  of  the  drawings 
will  be  deposited  with  the  Y.A.S. 

SHIPLEY  (SE  125368)  A seven-bay  barn  of  king-post  construction  adjacent  to  New  Close  Farm  was  measured 
and  recorded,  before  radical  reconstruction,  by  an  Archaeology  class  from  Leeds  University  Centre,  Bradford, 
directed  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  J.  le  Patourel.  Copies  of  the  report  and  drawings  will  be  deposited  with  the  Y.A.S. 

YORK.  The  York  Archaeological  Trust  under  the  direction  of  P.  V.  Addyman  has  examined  the  following  sites: 

, (SE  52056068)  Efforts  to  recover  the  layout  of  the  Saltmarsh  House  of  1693  in  Aldwark  met  with  limited 

success  but  its  nineteenth-century  successor  was  examined  in  detail  by  a team  from  Rutgers  University,  New 
Jersey. 

, (SE  60215173)  Excavations  by  R.  A.  Hall  near  the  river  front  of  37-9  Coney  Street  showed  the  area  had 

been  reclaimed  in  post-medieval  times.  A slipway  and  adjacent  wall,  apparently  related  to  a blocked  Watergate  in 
the  river  wall,  were  uncovered.  The  slipway  was  constructed  c.  1550  and  filled  up  c.  1700.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
tenement  a sequence  of  post-medieval  domestic  or  commercial  structures  was  investigated. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

DUNSVILLE,  LINGS  FARM  (SE  652078)  J.  R.  Magilton  reports  that  aerial  surveying  in  advance  of  gravel 
quarrying  revealed  extensive  cropmarks  following  the  completion  of  a number  of  trial  trenches.  Nearly  half  the 
length  of  a droveway  was  exposed,  and  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  corners  of  an  enclosure.  No  artifacts  of  any  sort  have 
yet  been  recovered  from  either  field  or  enclosure  ditches,  but  Carbon  14  samples  should  resolve  the  question  of 
dating.  The  enclosure  was  surrounded  by  a ditch  and  turf  bank,  but  deep  ploughing  has  removed  all  traces  of 
occupation,  other  than  a hearth  in  the  S.E.  corner.  The  enclosure  ditch  was  re-cut  at  least  once,  and  there  are  hints 
of  a palisade  along  its  outer  edge. 

EAST  HARDWICK  (SE  465188)  E.  Houlder  and  M.  E.  Leach  notify  that  air  photography  shows  cropmarks 
indicating  a square  enclosure  inside  a triangular  enclosure.  The  site  has  been  field-walked  by  G.  Clayton  and  nothing 
is  visible  on  the  surface. 

ESTON  HILLS,  BARNABY  MOOR  (NZ  573168)  D.  A.  Spratt  reports  that  photographs  of  cropmarks  revealed 
the  following:  A quadrilateral  enclosure,  bounded  by  a ditch  3-6  m wide,  approximately  70  m N.-S.  by  50  m E.-W. 
On  the  west  and  adjoining  the  quadrilateral  is  a rectangular  enclosure  30  m by  20  m.  From  this  rectangle  a boundary 
ditch  runs  200  m to  the  N.W.  INGLEBY  BARWICK  (NZ  437151)  A ditched  enclosure  approximately  30  m 
square  lies  immediately  to  the  W.  of  Quarry  Farm.  A second  rectangular  ditch  encloses  approximately  the  same 
area,  indicating  that  the  enclosure  has  been  made  twice  on  the  same  site.  Fainter  cropmarks  to  the  W.  indicate  a 
complex  of  enclosures.  There  are  no  finds  by  which  to  date  these  sites,  though  by  analogy  they  may  be  Iron-Age 
or  Romano-British. 

HOLME-ON-SWALE  (SE  362825)  Mrs.  R.  Hartley  and  D.  E.  Davies  report  that  erosion  of  the  river  bank  has 
revealed  various  sections  of  a cobbled  road.  Wooden  piles  in  the  river  at  low  water  suggest  some  kind  of  loading 
or  landing  structure. 

KIRK  DEIGHTON  (SE  385501)  Mrs.  R.  Hartley  reports  that  air  photography  by  D.  N.  Riley  for  the  Y.A.S. 
Aerial  Arch.  Committee  revealed,  in  winter  wheat,  a system  of  rectangular  fields,  some  small  rectangular  enclosures 
and  a large  irregular  enclosure  ditch  containing  two  complete  circular  ditches,  with  part  of  a third  which  disappeared 
in  the  adjoining  field.  The  site  is  on  Magnesian  Limestone.  Two  members  of  the  Prehistory  Research  Section  located 
the  site  by  probing.  A narrow  trial  trench  revealed  that  the  ring  ditch  was  1 m wide,  0-5  m deep,  with  a small 
posthole  on  the  inner  edge.  Some  burnt  stone  was  found  in  the  fill.  The  enclosure  ditch  was  1 m wide  and  1-2  m 
deep,  in  a V section.  A quantity  of  burnt  and  shattered  stone  (waterworn  cobbles  probably  from  the  river  Crimple 
nearby),  and  animal  bone  was  found  in  the  ditch  fill,  also  snail  shells.  Two  small  fragments  of  Cistercian  ware  were 
found  under  the  soil  at  0-15  m,  and  flint  flakes  and  a damaged  arrow-head  on  the  surface. 

NORWOOD  (SE  212543)  The  finding  of  the  broken  bottom  half  of  a rotary  quern  0-42  m by  0-33  m diameter 
by  o-io  m thick,  of  millstone  grit,  is  reported  by  Mrs.  R.  Hartley.  Retained  by  the  finder,  C.  E.  Newbould,  Bank 
End  Farm. 

PICKHILL  (SE  346838)  A large  mound  in  the  garden  of  Church  House,  Money  Hill,  is  reported  by  Mrs.  R. 
Hartley  and  D.  E.  Davies.  The  making  of  the  railway  cut  away  a large  section  of  the  mound  and  the  O.S.  map 
shows  a moat  beyond  the  railway  but  not  the  mound.  The  size  of  the  feature  is  characteristic  of  a Norman  motte 
but  no  record  can  be  traced. 

PONTEFRACT.  E.  Houlder  and  M.  E.  Leach  report  the  following: 

, (SE  470199)  A quadrilateral  enclosure  with  an  enclosure  in  the  N.W.  corner. 

, (SE  476231)  The  cropmark  of  a circular  ditch  with  a central  pit.  The  site  has  since  been  field-walked  by 

D.  C.  Lodge,  and  the  circular  cropmark  is  also  visible  as  a soil-mark  at  certain  times  of  the  day. 

SOUTH  KIRKBY,  BRIERLEY  COMMON  (SE  435105)  E.  Houlder  and  M.  E.  Leach  report  that  an  infra-red 
air  photograph  shows  traces  of  an  annexe-type  enclosure  to  the  N.W.,  and  the  line  of  the  ploughed-out  rampart 
to  the  S.S.W.  There  is  a possible  defended  entrance  to  the  S. 

STAPLETON  (SE  516183)  Part  of  a square  enclosure  with  interior  details  is  reported  near  Castle  Farm  by  E. 
Houlder  and  M.  E.  Leach.  It  is  only  visible  on  infra-red  film,  not  on  conventional  film. 

WOMERSLEY  (SE  526182)  E.  Houlder  and  M.  E.  Leach  report  a square  enclosure  with  a double  ditch  to  the 

E.  and  one  rounded  corner  similar  to  that  of  a Roman  fort.  The  site  is  faintly  visible  on  conventional  film  but 
is  well  defined  on  infra-red  film.  ^ 


RECENT  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RECONNAISSANCE 

FROM  THE  AIR 

by  D.  N.  Riley 

The  dry  weather  of  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1974  produced  cropmarks  on  archaeological  sites  in  many  parts 
of  Yorkshire,  often  in  places  where  there  had  been  nothing  of  importance  visible  from  the  air  in  1972  or  1973,  for 
example  the  vicus  of  the  Newton  Kyme  fort  (SE  455450).  It  was  therefore  possible  to  obtain  a general  view  of  the 
prospects  for  archaeological  air  survey  in  the  county,  which  the  previous  two  wet  summers  had  left  uncertain. 
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The  distribution  of  the  more  important  cropmarks  photographed  between  1971  and  1974  is  shown  by  the  map 
(Fig.  1)  on  which  a mark  is  placed  in  each  1 km  square  on  the  National  Grid  containing  one  or  more  cropmark  sites 
deemed  to  be  of  significance.  The  flying  time  available  has  been  largely  spent  in  the  Vale  of  York,  which  has  now 
been  surveyed  enough  for  it  to  be  fairly  certain  that  the  map  gives  a good  impression  of  the  parts  of  Central  and 
Southern  Yorkshire  where  investigation  from  the  air  will  produce  results  of  value.  Further  discoveries  may  be 
expected  in  most  cases  to  be  made  in  the  vicinity  of  cropmarks  already  known,  rather  than  in  areas  which  are  at  present 
blanks,  and  where  the  subsoil  appears  to  be  unfavourable  to  cropmark  formation. 

Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  because  of  the  frequent  surveys  already  made  by  Professor 
J.  K.  St  Joseph  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Hampton.  The  great  concentrations  of  cropmarks  in  certain  parts  of  the  Wolds  are 
therefore  barely  indicated  on  the  map. 

Notes  on  Districts  Surveyed 
1 . Vale  of  Mowbray 

Flights  made  in  1973  and  1974  over  the  country  bordering  the  rivers  Ure  and  Swale,  as  far  north  as  Northallerton 
and  Catterick,  proved  disappointing.  Among  the  few  discoveries  made  the  most  interesting  were  in  the  parishes  of 
Well  and  Snape,  where  there  were  a number  of  rectangular  enclosures; 
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Photograph  by  D.  N.  Riley 


Fig.  2.  Tickhill  Farm,  Plompton.  Enclosures  (SE  371550)  with  small  circle  and  other  features,  22  June  1974. 

Snape  SE  257831  Enclosure  partly  double  ditched,  area  c.  f acre. 

SE  259838  Shape  irregular,  area  c.  J acre. 

■ SE  265831  Area  c.  J acre. 

Well  SE  258819  Area  c.  2 acres. 

SE  267827  Two  enclosures,  not  far  apart,  both  c.  f acre. 

A few  cropmarks  were  seen  near  the  Thornborough  henges. 

East  Tanfield  SE  287792  Circle,  perhaps  the  ditch  of  a large  barrow. 

SE  298799  Pit  alignment. 

2.  Magnesian  Limestone  Belt  of  the  West  Riding 

Some  new  sites  were  recorded  in  1974  on  the  platform  of  Permian  rock  east  of  Leeds  and  north  of  Doncaster, 
but  they  were  not  numerous  enough  to  alter  the  rather  sparse  distribution  pattern  previously  observed  ( Y.A.J . xlv, 
p.  16).  North  of  the  Wharf,  the  limestone  is  largely  blanketed  by  glacial  clays,  but  cropmarks  were  seen  in  a few 
places  east  of  Harrogate,  where  the  rock  is  immediately  below  the  surface.  The  following  places  may  be  mentioned. 
Plompton  (Tickhill  Farm)  SE  371550.  Two  adjacent  rectangular  enclosures,  the  larger  of  which  is  c.  1 J acres  in  area  and 
contains  a circle  c.  50  ft.  in  diameter. 

Kirk  Deighton  (Ingbarrow  Farm)  SE  385500.  Enclosure  of  irregular  shape  containing  two  circles  of  about  the  same 
size  as  that  at  Tickhill  Farm,  and  part  of  a third  circle.  There  are  traces  of  boundaries  of  rectangular  fields  and  the 
site  is  approached  by  a lane  with  a ditch  on  each  side. 

Oglethorpe  (near  the  Hall)  SE  448440.  Large  enclosure  of  very  irregular  shape,  within  which  is  a small  penannular 
enclosure,  with  entrance  to  the  south  east. 

Fairburn  SE  455284.  Lane  with  two  corners  and  adjacent  rectangular  enclosure. 

Ledston  SE  442286.  Rectangular  enclosure  and  other  features,  a small  but  complex  site. 

Lead  SE  463375.  Two  rectangular  enclosures  a short  distance  apart. 

Marr  SE  497050.  The  enclosure  (area  approximately  1 acre)  on  the  site  of  the  former  wood  of  Marr  Thick,  first 
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photographed  in  1972,  was  seen  in  the  1974  drought  to  be  connected  with  a system  of  field  boundaries.  There  was 
another,  but  much  smaller,  rectangular  enclosure,  also  connected  with  the  field  system. 

SE  498059.  Part  of  a small  group  of  enclosures  (rest  under  an  unsuitable  crop). 

Hampole  SE  5011 12.  Small  sub-rectangular  enclosure  near  a quarry,  which  will  probably  destroy  it  in  time. 

Similar  enclosures  doubtless  existed  on  rocks  other  than  limestone  and  in  1974  two  were  seen  on  the  Millstone 
Grit  within  the  northern  boundary  of  the  city  of  Leeds  at  SE  248414  and  295423. 

3.  Sands  and  Gravels  South-east  of  Doncaster 

The  cropmarks  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  have  resemblances  to  the  much  more  extensive  sites  in  adjacent  North 
Nottinghamshire,  probably  because  the  geology  is  rather  similar.  The  most  interesting  seen  recently  were  at 
Rossington,  between  SK  634990  and  633981,  where  the  boundaries  of  a series  of  2 to  4 acre  fields  extend  for  about 
1 km.  The  fields  are  near  the  Rossington  Bridge  Roman  fort  and  a Roman  road,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  connected 
with  either.  At  SK  633982  one  of  the  rectangular  fields  contains  small  enclosures  and  cross  ditches.  Some  distance 
to  the  south  in  the  same  parish  at  SK  627968  was  a very  large  rectangle  of  about  15  acres.  Traces  of  archaeological 
sites  hereabout  are  camouflaged  by  cropmarks  of  small  frost  polygons  on  the  gravel  surface  resulting  from  periglacial 
conditions  at  an  earlier  epoch. 

The  group  of  enclosures  seen  in  1972  at  Armthorpe  has  been  kept  under  observation.  There  are  rounded  enclosures 
of  irregular  shape  at  SK  62850340  (area  c.  1 acre)  and  SK  62750330  (areac.  £ acre).  At  SK  62950375  is  a rectangle  of 
c.  1 acre  which  showed  very  clearly  in  June  1973  but  has  not  appeared  since. 

4.  South-eastern  Vale  of  York 

Complicated  patterns  of  cropmarks  were  seen  at  rather  widely  separated  places  on  sandy  land.  The  following  are 
worthy  of  note  and  may  be  added  to  those  observed  in  1973  (Y.A.J.,  xlvi,  pp.  1 53-1 57). 

Dunnington  SE  666505,  672508  and  681511.  Rectangular  enclosures  and  a network  of  lines  at  right  angles,  probably 
field  boundaries,  which  showed  faintly. 

North  Duffield.  Considerable  extensions  were  seen  of  the  cropmarks  at  SE  668398  (Y.A.J.,  xlvi,  p.  154,  pi.  II,  where 
the  site  is  incorrectly  described  as  South  Duffield  SE  668393).  There  is  an  area  at  least  400  m across  covered  by  a 
network  of  lines  approvimately  at  right  angles  and  at  SE  66953965  are  some  small  circles. 

Barmby  Moor  SE  770486.  Double  ditched  rectangular  enclosure,  very  neatly  laid  out,  area  c.\\  acres,  surrounded  by  a 
network  of  rectangular  field  boundaries.  There  are  many  other  small  patches  of  cropmarks  in  this  vicinity. 
Pocklington  SE  803469.  Rectangular  enclosures  and  two  circles. 

Holme-on-Spalding  Moor  SE  819329.  South-west  of  Hasholme  Hall  is  a group  of  small  enclosures  and  a single  large 
rectangular  enclosure. 

5.  Vale  of  Pickering 

Three  flights  were  made  in  1974  to  examine  the  margins  of  the  Vale.  Many  cropmarks  were  seen  particularly 
between  Ganton  and  Rillington  (along  the  northern  foot  of  the  Wolds  escarpment)  near  North  Grimston,  between 
Swinton  and  Hovingham,  on  Caulkleys  Bank  north  of  Hovingham,  and  near  Brompton.  Space  does  not  permit  the 
inclusion  of  details  of  these  sites,  but  mention  may  be  made  of  the  frequency  of  pit  alignments,  which  were  photo- 
graphed at  Nunnington  (SE  680783),  Fryton  (SE  692747),  Slingsby  (SE  694740),  Barton-le-Street  (SE  715734), 
Swinton  (SE  759727),  Ganton  (SE  977772)  and  Brompton  (SE  935815). 


Photograph  by  D.  N.  Riley 


Fig.  3.  Ingbarrow  Farm,  Kirk  Deighton.  Enclosure  (SE  385500)  with  circles  within,  approached  by  a lane  with  a 
ditch  on  each  side  and  with  field  boundary  system  adjacent,  3 August  1974. 
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THE  ARTIFICIAL  NATURE  OF  THE  RIVER  DON 
NORTH  OF  THORNE,  YORKSHIRE 


By  G.  D.  Gaunt1 

Summary  The  River  Don  between  Thorne  and  New  Bridge,  which  prior  to  1626-7  existed  as  the  north  branch  of 
the  river,  is  shown  by  geological  evidence  to  be  a completely  artificial  waterway,  with  no  natural  antecedent.  This 
evidence  consists  of  the  absence  both  of  natural  alluvium  outside  its  embankments,  and  of  an  associated  deeply- 
incised  buried  channel,  and  in  the  existence  of  a former  course  of  the  River  Went  which  actually  crosses  the  present 
Don  into  the  area  to  the  east.  A review  of  relevant  medieval  maps  shows  that  this  waterway  was  already  in  existence 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  that  it  may  possibly  have  been  constructed  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  although  earlier  medieval  or  Roman  dates  remain  feasible. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  present  course  of  the  River  Don  meanders  in  a north-easterly  direction  past  Doncaster 
to  Thorne,  where  it  turns  northward  and  flows  for  6 kilometres  in  a virtually  straight  channel 
to  New  Bridge  [SE  667202]  before  turning  sharply  to  the  E.N.E.  and  continuing  as  the 
Dutch  River  to  its  confluence  with  the  River  Ouse  at  Goole  (see  Fig.  1).  Prior  to  1626, 
however,  the  Don  possessed  quite  a different  drainage  pattern,  also  shown  on  Fig.  1.  The 
river  split  at  Thorne  into  two  widely  divergent  branches.  The  north  branch  occupied 
essentially  the  same  channel  from  Thorne  to  New  Bridge  that  the  river  takes  at  present,  but 
from  New  Bridge  it  continued  northward  for  nearly  3 kilometres  to  a confluence 
[SE  669228]  with  the  River  Aire.  The  south  branch  passed  to  the  south  of  Thorne, 
meandered  eastward  across  Hatfield  Chase  to  Crowle  and  then  north-eastward  to  a 
confluence  with  the  River  Trent  at  a locality  [SE  860217]  near  Adlingfleet.  In  1626-7 
Cornelius  Vermuyden,  as  part  of  his  drainage  of  Hatfield  Chase  and  the  Isle  of  Axholme 
area,  beheaded  the  south  branch  at  Thorne  and  diverted  the  entire  flow  of  the  Don  into  the 
north  branch.  This  channel,  and  the  recipient  River  Aire,  proved  incapable  of  taking  the 
increased  volume  and  extensive  flooding  occurred  along  both  these  courses.  The  situation 
was  resolved  by  the  Wentworth  Judgement  of  1633  which  compelled  the  Participants  (as 
the  mainly  Dutch  financial  supporters  of  Vermuyden  were  called)  to  cut  a new  outlet  for 
the  River  Don  directly  into  the  River  Ouse.  This  outlet,  henceforth  known  as  the  Dutch 
River,  was  completed  in  1635.  Details  of  the  Vermuyden  drainage  and  its  after-effects  are 
well  documented  and  will  not  be  elaborated  further  here. 

Although  Vermuyden  made  no  appreciable  alteration  to  the  course  of  the  old  north 
branch,  which  is  preserved  as  the  present  River  Don  between  Thorne  and  New  Bridge, 
several  previous  observers  have  suggested  that  this  channel  may  not  be  entirely  natural.2 
These  suspicions  have  generally  been  based  on  its  remarkable  straightness,  which  presents 
an  obvious  contrast  to  the  meandering  channels  of  all  the  other  natural  river  courses  crossing 
the  Humber  lowlands,  including  the  River  Don  itself  upstream  from  Thorne  and  also  the 
beheaded  course  of  the  old  south  branch.  The  supplementary  question  of  whether  the  old 
north  branch,  if  artificial,  was  merely  the  result  of  straightening  a pre-existing  course  or 
was  a completely  artificial  waterway  with  no  drainage  antecedent  has,  however,  been 
virtuallv  ignored. 

j O 

There  are  three  additional  reasons  for  suspecting  that  this  channel  may  be  artificial,  as 
follows: 

1.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it  was  known  as  Turnbrig  Dike,  being  shown 


1 Published  by  permission  of  the  Director,  Institute  of  Geological  Sciences. 

2 e.g.  Kendall,  P.  F.  and  Wroot,  H.  E.,  The  Geology  of  Yorkshire  (Vienna  1924),  p.  623. 
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Fig.  i.  Present  and  pre-Vermuyden  courses  of  the  River  Don  and  adjacent  rivers,  with  alluvial  outcrops. 


as  such  on  Saxton’s  1577  and  Speed’s  1610  maps  of  Yorkshire.  Turn  Bridge  is  now  a 
vestigial  hamlet  1-5  kilometres  north  of  New  Bridge.  The  term  ‘dike’  was  also  used 
during  this  period  for  several  other  channels  in  the  region  which  are  known  to  be 
artificial , including  the  Bykers  (or  By  Carrs)  Dike  and  the  Hekdike  situated  to  the  south 
of  the  Isle  of  Axholme. 

2.  The  permanent  division  of  a river  into  two  widely  divergent  courses  such  as  the  pre- 
Vermuyden  north  and  south  branches  is  extremely  abnormal  except  in  a deltaic 
environment,  which  does  not  apply  to  the  Humber  lowlands.  There  is  no  possibility 
that  one  of  these  two  branches  could  have  evolved  by  lateral  migration  of  its  channel 
from  the  other  because  of  the  intervening  presence  of  the  raised  bog  of  Thorne  Moors, 
which  is  of  considerable  age  and  which  neither  at  the  surface  nor  at  depth  (as  shown  by 
boreholes)  betrays  any  trace  of  fluvial  activity. 

3.  The  minor  River  Went,  which  flows  eastward  to  a confluence  with  the  River  Don  at 
a locality  [SE  668188]  some  5 kilometres  north  of  Thorne,  can  only  flow  into  the  Don 
when  the  level  of  the  latter  is  low,  as  at  low  tide,  and  its  entry  is  controlled  artificially 
to  avoid  back-flooding.  If  this  confluence  had  evolved  naturally  the  River  Went  would 
have  been  expected  to  elevate  its  channel  and  natural  levee  banks  by  normal  fluvial 
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depositional  processes  up  to  the  level  required  for  normal  flowage  into  the  Don  at  all 
times. 

Although  these  various  features  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  River  Don  north  of  Thorne 
may  be  artificial  they  do  not,  either  individually  or  together,  provide  sufficiently  strong 
evidence  on  which  to  reach  a definite  conclusion  in  this  respect.  Recent  geological  studies 
have,  however,  produced  three  additional  items  of  evidence  which  allow  such  a conclusion 
to  be  reached.  The  main  purposes  of  this  communication  are  to  present  this  geological 
evidence  and  to  enquire  whether  documentary  sources  can  determine  the  date  of  construc- 
tion of  the  channel. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCE 

The  three  items  of  geological  evidence  described  below  appertain  to  surface  alluvial 
outcrops,  buried  river  channels  and  the  former  course  of  the  River  Went. 

Surface  alluvial  outcrops — Wherever  the  mature  stage  of  a river  crosses  a lowland  region 
and  its  effective  base  level  is  only  slightly  below  regional  ground  level,  as  is  the  situation  in 
the  Humber  lowlands,  the  river  will  deposit  a wide  spread  of  alluvium  by  the  natural 
processes  of  channel  migration  and  periodic  over-bank  flooding  unless  it  is  confined  within 
artificial  embankments.  Geological  mapping  has  shown  that  all  the  present  river  courses 
in  the  Humber  lowlands  and  also  all  the  pre- Vermuyden  courses  such  as  the  old  south  branch 
of  the  Don  possess  relatively  wide  flanking  outcrops  of  natural  alluvium,  with  three  excep- 
tions. One  of  these  is  the  post- Vermuy den  course  of  the  River  Idle  east  of  Idle  Stop 
[SK  720966],  being  originally  the  artificial  Bykers  Dike  along  which  Vermuyden  diverted 
the  Idle.  Another  is  the  course  of  the  River  Torne  north-east  of  Tunnel  Pits  Farm 
[SE  735041],  which  is  also  an  artificial  waterway  forming  part  of  the  Vermuyden  drainage. 
The  third  exception  is  the  River  Don  north  of  Thorne  (Fig.  1).  None  of  these  three  stretches 
of  river,  two  of  which  are  known  to  be  artificial,  have  formed  spreads  of  natural  alluvium 
outside  their  embankments  (the  angular  outcrops  of ‘alluvium’  adjacent  to  the  Don  north 
of  Thorne  as  shown  on  one-inch  geological  sheet  79  (Goole)  are  not  natural,  being  flood- 
warp  laid  down  for  agricultural  improvement  in  the  last  two  centuries).  In  addition,  no 
spreads  of  natural  alluvium  or  abandoned  channels  could  be  found  either  to  the  west  or 
east  of  the  present  River  Don  which  might  have  indicated  a former  course  prior  to 
straightening.  The  implication  of  this  lack  of  flanking  alluvium  is  that  the  Don  north  of 
Thorne,  like  the  other  two  known  artificial  channels,  has  been  confined  within  artificial 
embankments  throughout  the  entire  period  of  its  existence,  and  must  therefore  be  a com- 
pletely artificial  waterway. 

Buried  river  channels — Analysis  of  many  thousands  of  borehole  records  from  the  Humber 
lowlands  shows  that  towards  the  end  of  the  Devensian  (that  is,  last)  glacial  stage  some  10,000 
years  ago  the  rivers  flowing  towards  the  Humber  deeply  incised  their  channels  to  depths  of 
more  than  15  metres  below  O.D.  in  places,  in  response  to  a rapid  lowering  of  base  level.3 
Subsequently,  with  the  relative  rise  of  sea  level  during  the  Flandrian  (post-glacial)  stage, 
these  deeply-incised  channels  were  filled  with  alluvial  deposits.  This  sequence  of  fluvial 
history  means  that  every  river  which  has  evolved  a natural  course  across  the  Humber 
lowlands  can  be  identified  by  its  possession  of  a deeply-concealed  buried  channel  beneath 
its  alluvial  outcrop.  The  chronology  of  the  relative  rise  in  sea  level  in  the  Humber  region 
during  the  Flandrian  stage4  indicates  that  the  sea  reached  approximately  its  present  relative 

3 Gaunt,  G.  D.,  Jarvis,  R.  A.  and  Matthews,  B.,  ‘The  late  Weichselian  sequence  in  the  Vale  ofYork’,  Proc.  Yorks, 
geol.  Soc.,  38  (1971).  PP-  281-4. 

4 Gaunt,  G.  D.  and  Tooley,  M.  J.,  ‘Evidence  for  Flandrian  sea-level  changes  in  the  Humber  Estuary  and  adjacent 
areas’,  Bull.  geol.  Survey  of  Gt.  Britain,  48  , pp.  25-41. 
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level  not  much  more  than  about  3000  years  ago,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  any 
river  course  which  is  devoid  of  even  a shallow  accompanying  buried  channel  cannot  be 
much  older  than  3000  years.  In  this  context  it  is  significant  that  buried  channels  have  been 
proved  under  all  the  present  and  pre-Vermuyden  river  courses  in  the  Humber  lowlands, 
including  the  old  south  branch  of  the  Don,  as  shown  on  Fig.  2,  with  three  exceptions. 


Fig.  2.  Buried  alluvial  channels  of  the  River  Don  and  adjacent  rivers. 


These  exceptions  are  the  present  course  of  the  Idle  east  of  Idle  Stop,  the  present  course  of 
the  Torne  north-east  of  Tunnel  Pits  Farm  (both  of  which,  as  previously  described,  are 
known  to  be  artificial)  and  the  present  course  of  the  Don  north  of  Thorne.  Not  only  is 
there  no  buried  channel  beneath  this  stretch  of  the  Don  but  there  is  sufficient  borehole 
information  in  the  adjacent  ground  to  west  and  east  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  an 
antecedent  buried  channel  in  these  areas.  The  River  Don  north  of  Thorne  has  not,  therefore, 
evolved  its  course  throughout  the  last  10,000  years  or  so  as  have  the  other,  natural,  rivers  in 
the  Humber  lowlands,  and  this  stretch  of  river  cannot  be  much  more  than  3000  years  in  age. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  in  this  geologically  recent  time  the  River  Don  could  have  initiated 
such  a widely  diverging  and  straight  side  channel  by  natural  fluvial  processes,  even  following 
a catastrophic  and  prolonged  bank  breakthrough,  because  this  northward-flowing  channel 
actually  cuts  across  a gently  eastward-dipping  plain.  Similarly,  lateral  migration  of  this 
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channel  from  the  original  natural  south  branch  is  precluded  by  the  presence  of  Thorne 
Moors,  as  previously  mentioned.  In  these  circumstances  the  only  feasible  explanation  for 
the  lack  of  an  associated  buried  channel  is  that  the  River  Don  north  of  Thorne  was  cut, 
and  stabilized,  artificially  within  approximately  the  last  3000  years. 

The  former  course  of  the  River  Went — Although  this  river  now  flows  into  the  Don  north  of 
Thorne  as  previously  described,  geological  mapping  has  shown  that  the  former  natural 
channel  of  the  Went,  accompanied  by  a flanking  spread  of  alluvium  and  peat,  actually 
crosses  the  Don  at  the  present  confluence  and  meanders  extensively  in  the  area  to  the  east, 
traceable  despite  a thin  cover  of  flood-warp  in  places,  before  turning  north-west  to 
converge  with  the  abandoned  channel  of  the  old  north  branch  of  the  Don  north  of  New 
Bridge.  Numerous  PMesolithic  flint  fragments  are  scattered  along  one  part  of  the  bank  of 
this  old  course  of  the  Went  to  the  east  of  the  Don,  suggesting  a considerable  antiquity  for  the 
course.  Confirmation  that  the  River  Went  formerly  crossed  the  present  course  of  the  Don 
emerged  when  borehole  records  from  the  area  indicated  that  even  the  Went  possesses  a 
relatively  deeply  incised  buried  channel  (Fig.  2)  and  that  this  buried  channel  also  crosses  the 
present  Don  and  continues  in  the  area  to  the  east  beneath  the  beheaded  surface 
course  and  flanking  alluvium.  Numerous  boreholes  were  put  down  for  the  Mi 8 Motorway 
in  this  area  because  of  the  presence  of  this  buried  channel  and  the  need  to  pre-load  the  ground 
above  it  where  crossed  by  the  motorway,  and  these  boreholes  have  traced  the  course  of  the 
buried  channel  with  considerable  accuracy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenland  Farm 
[SE  686194].  The  fact  that  the  Don  now  crosses  the  former  surface  channel,  flanking  alluvial 
outcrop  and  accompanying  buried  channel  of  the  River  Went  virtually  at  right  angles,  and 
in  such  a situation  as  to  preclude  lateral  channel  migration,  demonstrates  that  the  present 
course  of  the  Don  has  been  artificially  imposed  across  the  original  Went.  This  circum- 
stance also  explains  the  anomalous  flow  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  out- 
lined previously. 

Each  of  the  three  aspects  described  above  reflects  a feature  of  the  River  Don  north  of 
Thorne  which  cannot  be  explained  by  natural  processes,  and  together  they  present  a 
convincing  argument  for  concluding  that  the  channel  is  entirely  an  artificial  waterway, 
with  no  natural  antecedent. 

There  is  virtually  no  hope  that  geological  evidence  will  be  able  to  date  the  construction 
of  the  channel.  Pollen  assemblage  sequences  for  approximately  the  last  2000  years,  the 
maximum  possible  age  of  such  an  artificial  construction,  are  not  varied  enough  to  accurately 
determine  dates  within  this  period.  Even  with  radiocarbon  assay  it  could  not  be  guaranteed 
that  the  sample  represented  the  original  time  of  construction.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped 
for  in  this  respect  would  be  that  radiocarbon  results  would  provide  minimum  ages,  if 
suitable  samples  are  ever  forthcoming. 


THE  DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE 

If  the  questions  of  when,  by  whom  and  why  the  channel  was  constructed  are  to  be 
answered,  the  most  likely,  if  not  the  only,  sources  of  this  information  are  documentary, 
either  from  maps  or  written  texts. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  with  regard  to  maps.  Saxton’s  1577  map  of  Yorkshire,  the 
oldest  of  the  detailed  county  maps,  clearly  shows  the  old  north  branch  labelled  Turnbrig 
Dike,  as  previously  mentioned.  There  are  in  the  Public  Record  Office  several  maps  of 
Inclesmore,  the  old  name  for  Thorne  Moors.  This  term  may  refer  to  the  adjacent  water- 
courses having  been  used  for  flax  retting.5  The  two  oldest  of  these  are  P.R.O.  MPC  56, 


5 English  Place-name  Society  xxxii,  The  Place-names  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ii  (1961),  suggest  that  Inkle 
Moors  is  derived  from  the  Scandinavian  personal  name  Enkil  (Ed.). 
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probably  early-sixteenth  century,  and  P.R.O.  DL  42/12,  fifteenth  century  and  probably 
dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  century.  When  the  latter  was  displayed  at  the  British 
Museum  in  1968,  its  date  was  given  by  reference  to  associated  documents  as  ‘?  1410-1420’. 
This  map  is  associated  with  an  enquiry  concerning  Inclesmore  in  1331,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  text  of  the  enquiry  either  to  prove  or  to  preclude  the  existence  of  the  old 
north  branch  at  this  time.  On  both  maps  the  old  north  branch  is  present,  labelled  ‘Aqua  de 
Torne’.  P.R.O.  DL  42/12  also  shows  in  elevation  a bridge  over  the  northern  part  of  this 
channel,  labelled  ‘Tornebrigge’,  carrying  the  old  road  from  Snaith  (not  labelled)  to  Fockerby 
near  Adlingfleet.  The  eastern  part  of  this  road  was  until  recently  called  King’s  Causeway 
and  is  now  the  A161.  A petition  to  license  the  replacement  of  this  bridge  with  a more 
efficient  structure  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1442, 6 and  this  work  was  apparently 
carried  out  in  the  same  year. 

At  present  no  older  map  showing  this  channel,  or  text  relating  to  its  construction,  has 
been  discovered.  The  only  older  map  showing  the  region  in  sufficient  detail  to  be  significant 
which  has  been  found  is  the  so-called  Gough  Map  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Bodleian  Library.7 
This  shows  the  ‘Fl  Done’  passing  ‘Doncastre’  and  flowing  into  the  Trent,  forming  part  of  a 
complete  ring  of  waterways  around  an  island  of  ‘Axiholm’.  and  therefore  recognisable  as 
the  pre-Vermuyden  south  branch  of  the  Don.  The  River  Aire  is  clearly  recognisable  by  the 
adjacent  towns  of ‘Ledes’  and  ‘Pontfret’,  but  there  is  no  trace  on  the  map  of  any  river  or 
other  channel  connecting  the  Don  and  the  Aire  which  could  be  identified  as  the  old  north 
branch  running  north  from  Thorne.  According  to  Parsons  (1958)  the  Gough  Map  can  be 
dated  to  circa  1360,  and  Parsons  comments  favourably  on  its  accuracy  with  regard  to  detail, 
scale  and  proportion.  The  channel  completing  the  waterway  ring  around  the  southern  side 
of  the  Isle  of  ‘Axiholm’  can  at  this  date  be  only  the  Bykers  Dike  and/or  the  Hekdike,  and 
with  this  relatively  unimportant  channel  displayed  there  would  appear  to  be  no  justification 
for  omitting  the  old  north  branch  of  the  Don  if  it  existed  at  this  time. 

There  is  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library  an  enlarged  reproduction  of  the  British  Isles  part  of 
the  Hereford  Mappa  Mundi  ( circa  1300)  on  which  the  few  rivers  shown  have  been  labelled. 
Here  also  the  Don  is  shown  as  flowing  into  the  Trent  and  there  is  no  trace  of  an  old  north 
branch  connecting  with  the  Aire  (or  Ouse).  The  scale  and  proportion  of  this  map  are,  how- 
ever, extremely  poor,  and  the  detail  is  so  generalized  as  to  render  it  virtually  useless  for  the 
purpose  in  question.  Considered  in  isolation  it  would  be  worthless,  but  with  the  dearth  of 
contemporary  cartographic  sources  it  may  have  some  slight  value  in  supporting  the  evidence 
of  the  Gough  Map. 

A statement  quoted  by  Wainwright,  apparently  derived  originally  from  documents  of  the 
Justices  of  Sewers,  seems  to  contradict  the  evidence  of  the  Gough  Map.8  It  states  that  ‘in 
the  17th  Edward  III  (that  is,  1344)  Sir  Thomas  Ughtred,  . . . (etc.)  . . . were  assigned  to  view 
the  banks  betwixt  Turnbridge  near  Rowcliff  and  the  ancient  course  of  the  river  Don,  in  the 
parts  upon  Marshland.’  Since  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  Turn  Bridge  would  not  have  existed 
before  the  old  north  branch  was  cut,  this  statement,  if  correct,  implies  that  the  channel  was 
already  in  existence  by  1344. 

It  is  clear  from  the  documentary  evidence  reviewed  above  that  the  old  north  branch  of 
the  Don  was  constructed  prior  to  a time  approximating  to  1410-1420,  and  if  the  evidence  of 
the  Gough  Map  is  accepted  it  was  not  cut  before  about  1360.  If  the  Gough  Map  is  not  re- 
garded as  sufficiently  reliable  in  this  context,  then  the  only  earlier  periods  when  such  an 
engineering  feat  would  appear  feasible  are  at  some  time  after  the  Norman  conquest  or 
during  the  Roman  occupation.  There  was  certainly  some  interference  with  the  natural 

6 Rolls  of  Parliament  1442,  v (1777),  p.  44. 

7 Parsons,  E.  J.  S.,  The  Map  of  Great  Britain  circa  A.D.  1360  known  as  the  Gough  Map.  An  introduction  to  the  facsimile 
(Oxford,  1958). 

8 Wainwright,  J.,  An  historical  and  topographical  introduction  to  a knowledge  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  Wapentake  of 
Strafford  and  Tickhill  . . . etc.  (Sheffield,  1829),  xlv-xlvi. 
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water  courses  in  the  region  for  drainage  and  navigation  purposes  in  medieval  times  both 
before  and  after  1360,  apparently  carried  out  mainly  by  the  crown  and  several  of  the  major 
religious  establishments.  For  example,  the  River  Derwent  (or  a branch  of  it)  flowed  past 
Howden  in  the  thirteenth  and  at  least  part  of  the  fourteenth  centuries  (and  boreholes  suggest 
that  this  was  the  original  natural  course),  but  on  Saxton’s  1577  map  only  the  present  course 
converging  on  the  River  Ouse  near  Barmby  on  the  Marsh  is  shown.  Several  of  the  local 
histories  of  the  region  written  in  the  last  two  centuries  contain  vague  secondary  references 
to  medieval  drainage  activities,  including  some  relating  to  the  Don,  and  Sheppard  has  also 
described  drainage  activities  north  of  the  River  Ouse  going  back  to  medieval  times.9  The 
documentary  evidence  reviewed  here  is  virtually  confined  to  relevant  maps,  and  it  is  possible 
that  somewhere  in  the  cartularies,  rolls,  inquisitions  and  papers  of  the  various  commis- 
sioners of  drains  and  sewers  there  may  be  evidence  which  could  either  determine  the  date  of 
construction  of  the  old  north  branch  or  push  its  minimum  possible  age  so  far  back  in  time 
that  a Roman  date  becomes  the  more  feasible  alternative. 
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NEOLITHIC  OCCUPATION  SITES  ON 
THE  YORKSHIRE  WOLDS 


By  T.  G.  Manby 


Summary  A number  of  pits  and  hollows  surviving  beneath  the  plough  soil  covering  the  Wolds  in  the  parishes  of 
Cottam,  Boynton  and  Rudston  demonstrate  Neolithic  occupation  on  the  level  Wold  summits.  Each  site  provides  a 
small  assemblage  of  sherds  and  accompanying  flint  industries.  Some  pits  have  features  pointing  to  an  original  use  as 
storage  pits  but  others  appear  to  have  been  dug  for  their  natural  clay  content,  both  classes  infilled  with  occupation 
debris.  There  are  assemblages  of  Grimston,  Towthorpe  and  Peterborough  Wares;  amongst  the  latter  are  distinctive 
features  of  shape  and  decoration  that  characterise  a regional  style  or  substyle — Rudston,  to  be  added  to  the  Ebbsfleet, 
Mortlake  and  Fengate  styles. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  chalklands  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  with  the  corallian  limestone  hills  of  north-east 
Yorkshire,  constitute  one  of  the  major  Neolithic  settlement  areas  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
Wolds  are  a great  crescent  of  chalk  hills  rising  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Humber  and 
running  northwards  before  swinging  eastwards  to  terminate  in  the  great  mass  of  Flam- 
borough  Head  thrust  out  into  the  North  Sea.  The  extent  and  intensity  of  their  Neolithic 
occupation  is  shown  by  the  vast  quantities  of  flint  and  stone  implements  collected  from  the 
Wold  fields  since  the  final  enclosures  of  the  1840’s.  The  Neolithic  implement  types  comprise 
nearly  2,000  flint  and  stone  axes;  vast  numbers  of  leaf,  lozenge  and  petit  tranchet  arrowheads; 
an  abundance  of  scraper  varieties,  and  serrated-edged  flakes  and  knives.  Less  common  are 
laurel-leaf  points,  sickle  blades,  chisels,  edge-polished  knives  and  scrapers,  and  varieties  of 
maceheads.  The  implements  have  been  collected  from  the  level  Wold  summits  and  from 
the  chalk  gravel  floors  of  the  Great  Wold  Valley  and  Garton  Slack.  A slighter  distribution  of 
finds  comes  from  the  sandy  areas  along  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  and  the  drift-covered  lowlands 
of  northern  Holderness. 

The  surface  finds  are  the  product  of  the  cultivation  of  the  thin  plough  soil  covering  the 
Wolds  today;  this  rests  directly  on  the  frost-fractured  surface  of  the  chalk  rock;  only  patches 
of  reddish-brown  clay  subsoil  remain  in  depressions  and  swallow  holes.  This  is  a complete 
contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  Neolithic  Period  when  the  Wolds  were  mantled  by  a thick 
deposit  of  brown  forest  soil.  The  contemporary  environment  was  demonstrated  by  the 
excavation  at  both  the  Willerby  Wold1  and  Kilham  long  barrows2  where  the  old  soil  and 
the  Neolithic  land-surface  stood  one  foot  higher  than  the  modern  field  surface,  preserved  by 
the  covering  mound  from  erosion  and  denudation.  The  barrows  had  been  constructed  in 
clearings  in  the  forested  environment;  the  periodic  abandonment  of  cultivation  had 
allowed  the  forest  to  regenerate  at  least  once  at  Kilham  before  the  long  barrow  was  finally 
constructed  in  a weed-ridden  clearing. 

The  only  instances  where  the  Neolithic  ground  surface  remains  on  the  Wolds  for  examina- 
tion are  beneath  the  protective  covering  of  barrows  and  other  earthwork  mounds.  Over  the 
area  as  a whole  denudation  and  erosion  has  destroyed  not  only  the  old  soil  but  the  evidence 
of  occupation  features  contained  in  it.  Only  the  indestructible  residue  of  occupation,  flint 
and  stone  artefacts,  and  features  penetrating  below  the  level  of  the  plough,  like  pits  and 

1 Cornwall,  I.  W.,  in  Manby,  T.  G.  ‘The  Excavation  of  the  Willerby  Wold  Long  Barrow,  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire’,  Proc.  Prehist.  S.  XXIX  (1963),  pp.  200-1. 

2 Evans,  J.  G.,  ‘Habitat  change  on  the  calcareous  soils  of  Britain:  the  impact  of  Neolithic  Man’,  in  Simpson, 
D.  D.  A.  (Ed.)  Economy  and  settlement  in  Neolithic  Britain  and  Europe  (1971),  p.  64,  PI.  3b. 
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Fig.  i.  Location  Map:  A.  Neolithic  Sites  on  the  Central  Wolds.  B.  Rudston  Area  Neolithic  Sites,  Barrows 

and  Cursuses. 


ditches,  have  survived.  During  flint  collecting  activities  since  i960  the  Driffield  Archaeo- 
logical Group,  led  by  Messrs  C.  and  E.  Grantham,  have  been  able  to  find  fragments  of 
Neolithic  pottery  on  the  surface  of  freshly  ploughed  fields  with  concentrations  of  flint  and 
utilised  stones.  The  stripping  of  plough  soil  at  such  places  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  pits 
containing  occupation  debris  and  other  cultural  material.  In  spite  of  the  extensive  removal  of 
the  plough  soil  around  these  pits  it  has  not  been  possible  to  locate  associated  features  like  post- 
holes  and  hearths,  shallow  features  that  must  have  been  destroyed  by  erosion. 

The  series  of  pits  and  their  cultural  assemblages  to  be  described  all  come  from  the  central 
Wolds,  flanked  on  the  north  by  the  Great  Wold  Valley  and  running  down  to  the  lowlands 
of  Holderness  on  the  south,  between  Flamborough  Head  and  Sledmere  (Fig.  1).  Cottam 
Warren  is  a south-facing  block  of  the  main  Wold  ridge  north  of  Driffield.  The  Rudston  and 
Boynton  sites  lie  on  Rudston  Wold,  a six-mile-long  ridge  between  Bridlington  and  Kilham, 
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separated  from  the  main  mass  of  the  central  Wolds  by  a low  saddle  between  Kilham  and 
Rudston.  The  ridge  has  three  level  summit  areas,  200-300  ft.  above  sea-level,  with  a steep 
northern  escarpment  falling  into  the  great  Wold  Valley  and  a gentle  southern  slope  running 
into  the  drift-covered  lowlands  of  Holderness.  The  Wold  Gate,  an  ancient  trackway,  runs 
eastwards  along  the  crest  of  the  wold  to  reach  the  sea  at  Bridlington.  Strung  out  along  the 
northern  side  of  Wold  Gate  are  a group  of  round  barrows;  many  of  them  were  excavated 
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by  Canon  William  Greenwell  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  The  majority  had  central 
Beaker  Culture  burials  but  Neolithic  pottery  and  occupation  debris  had  been  preserved  in 
the  mounds  and  the  underlying  old  soils  of  Barrows  63  and  67, 3 and  the  recently  re-excavated 
Barrow  624  with  its  important  assemblage  of  TowthorpeWare,  flint  industry  and  faunal 
material.  This  barrow  is  immediately  north-west  of  the  southern  terminus  of  Cursus  ‘A", 
one  of  a complex  of  cursus  monuments  that  converge  on  Rudston,  on  the  floor  of  the  Great 
Wold  Valley.5 

The  sites  have  each  produced  small  assemblages  of  pottery,  associated  with  flint  industries, 
stone  axe  fragments  and  utilised  stones.  The  pottery  belongs  principally  to  the  Grimston 
Ware  and  Peterborough  Ware  classes;  a distinctive  series  of  Grooved  Ware  sites  are  the 
subject  of  a separate  report.6 
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GRIMSTON  WARE  SITES 

COTTAM  WARREN.  Elmswell  Wold  Farm.  SE  994617. 

Sites  grouped  around  a nineteenth-century  dew  pond  at  210  ft.  above  sea-level,  probably 
all  part  of  the  same  site  but  appearing  as  isolated  features  below  7-9  in.  of  plough  soil. 

Site  1.  A small  patch  of  reddish  clay  filling  a slight  natural  depression  in  the  surface  of  the 
natural  frost-fractured  chalk,  sherds  and  flints  scattered  about  in  the  clay;  15  yd.  south- 
east of  pond. 

Site  3.  The  reddish  clay  filling  of  a swallow-hole,  9 in.  deep  contained  sherds  and  flints; 
6 yd.  east  of  the  pond. 

Site  6.  An  oval  pit  cut  down  into  the  rock  to  a depth  of  2 ft. ; 4 by  3 ft.  in  diameter  at 
the  top,  with  almost  vertical  sides  down  to  a flat  floor  3 by  i\  ft.  diameter.  Apart  from  a 
thin  layer  of  charcoal  immediately  above  the  floor  the  filling  consisted  of  brown  soil  with 
chalk  rubble,  scattered  sherds  and  flints,  two  pieces  of  daub,  situated  7 yd.  east  of  the  pond. 

Pottery 

Many  sherds  of  plain  pottery  of  the  Grimston  Ware  class  representing  some  six  vessels. 

Site  1 . A total  of  69  small  sherds;  42  of  a hard  fine  brown  fabric  with  small  pieces  of  crushed  flint  grit,  some  with  a 
dark  grey  surface,  two  carinated  shoulder  sherds  (Fig.  3,  3-4).  The  remainder  are  of  a coarser  brown  ware  with  small 
chalk  grit,  some  surfaces  pitted  and  weathered,  two  outbent-rims  (Fig.  3,  5-6). 

Site  3.  Some  36  small  weathered  sherds  of  brown  pitted  fabric  including  two  simple  rims  (Fig.  3,  7-8). 

Site.  6.  Fragmentary  sherds  belonging  to  two  vessels;  a smooth  dark  brown  fabric  with  crushed  flint  grit  is 
represented  by  an  outcurving  beaded  rim  (Fig.  3,  2).  The  second  vessel  is  an  open  bowl  with  outcurving  rim,  12J 
in.  in  diameter.  In  a softer  brown  fabric,  the  surface  pitted  in  places  where  the  grit  has  weathered  out  (Fig.  3,1). 

Flint  Industry 

The  translucent  brown  flint  derived  from  the  coastal  glacial  deposits  which  has  developed  a thin  bluish-white 
patination  was  used  here.  All  the  implements  are  in  this  material  but  at  Site  6 the  local  dense  grey-white  Wold  flint 
is  also  represented  and  three  unworked  pieces  occur.  The  cores  are  both  oval  keeled  forms  and  two  core  rejuvenation 
flakes  came  from  Site  6. 


3 Greenwell,  W.,  British  Barrows  (1877),  pp.  245-51  and  pp.  257-62. 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  234-5;  Pacitto,  A.  L.,  ‘Rudston  Barrow  LXII:  The  1968  Excavation’,  Y.A.J.  XLIV  (1972),  pp.  1-22. 

5 Dymond,  D.  P.,  ‘Ritual  Monuments  at  Rudston,  E.  Yorkshire,  England’,  P.P.S.  XXXII  (1966),  pp.  86-95. 

6 Manby,  T.  G.,  ‘Grooved  Ware  sites  in  Yorkshire  and  the  North  of  England’,  British  Archaeological  Reports 
9 (1974)- 
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Fig.  3.  Grimston  Ware:  1-8  Cottam  Warren;  9-10  Corner  Field  Site  8;  11-16  Corner  Field  Site  6;  17-20  North 

Carnaby  Temple  Site  11.  Scale  1-4. 
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Flint  Waste: 

Site  1 

Site  3 

Site  6 

Cores — brown  flint 

— 

1 

1 

Flakes — brown  flint 

22 

13 

17 

Flakes — Wold  flint 

11 

11 

Blades — Brown  flint 

49 

— 

1 

Blades — Wold  flint 

— 

4 

Burnt  flint 

— 

— 

3 

Implements 

Site  l.  Large  and  Small  end  scrapers  (Fig.  4,  17-18)  and  a side-scraper  (Fig.  4,  19). 

One  flake  and  6 blades  and  two  fragments  of  blades  serrated  along  one  edge  (Fig.  4,  20-21)  a single  blade  serrated 
along  both  edges  (Fig.  4,  22). 

Site  6.  An  oval  scraper,  a double-ended  scraper,  an  end  scraper  and  an  edge-utilised  blade. 


RUDSTON  WOLD,  Corner  Field,  Site  6.  TA  09776579. 

An  oval  pit,  200  yd.  west  of  the  Cursus  terminal  and  100  ft.  north  of  Wold  Gate.  The  pit 
(Fig.  2)  was  9 ft.  6 in.  by  4 ft.  by  2 ft.  9 in.  deep  and  was  covered  by  8 in.  of  plough  soil.  The 
pit  appears  to  have  been  a swallow-hole  that  had  been  dug  out  except  for  a small  deposit  of 
the  natural  red  clay  covering  the  bottom.  The  lower  filling  rested  on  the  undisturbed  clay 
and  was  largely  charcoal  with  scattered  groups  of  potsherds,  broken  stone  potboilers  and 
flint  implements  and  waste.  The  upper  filling  was  of  brown  soil  mixed  with  some  charcoal. 

Pottery 

A considerable  quantity  of  plain  sherds  in  a variety  of  fabric,  often  of  indifferent  hardness  and  pitted  due  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  grit.  The  hardest  pieces  have  crushed  flint  grit. 

1 . Large  vessel  of  dark  brown-grey  ware,  smooth  surface,  much  calcite  and  chalk  grit;  12  in.  diameter  rim,  stepped 
shoulder  (Fig.  3,  n). 

2.  Large  vessel  of  brown  fabric,  dark  grey-toned  exterior,  pitted  and  eroded  in  places.  Chalk  and  flint  grit, 
10-3  in.  diameter  rim,  (Fig.  3,  16). 

3.  Rim  sherds  of  a bowl,  gritty  dark  grey  ware  with  brown  surfaces,  n-8  in.  diameter  (Fig.  3,  12). 

4.  Rim  and  several  body  sherds  of  hard  reddish  brown  ware,  dark  grey  exterior.  Fine  chalk,  calcite  and  mica  grit 
(Fig.  3,  13). 

5.  Rim,  dark  grey  ware  with  calcite  grit  (Fig.  3,  14). 

6.  Shoulder  fragments,  dark  grey  ware  (Fig.  3,  15). 

In  addition  to  the  above  fabrics  there  is  a quantity  of  sherds  of  dark  grey  ware  with  reddish  exterior  surface.  One 
of  these  contains  much  flint  grit  while  the  rest  has  calcite  and  small  chalk  grit. 

Flint  Industry  (Fig.  4) 

1.  Base  of  a leaf-shaped  arrowhead,  bi-facial  working;  o-2  in.  thick. 

2-13.  11  scrapers  of  end,  side  and  horse-shoe  types. 

14.  Saw,  serrations  along  one  side  with  some  secondary  retouch  to  form  a point. 

15.  Fragment  of  a laurel  leaf. 

Twelve  of  the  stoutest  and  most  regular  flakes  show  traces  of  edge  utilisation. 

Most  of  the  flint  waste  is  in  sharp  condition  but  about  a tenth  is  burnt  and  fire  crackled.  The  raw  material  was  dark 
brown  flint;  many  pieces  retain  patches  of  a chalky  cortex  and  only  a few  show  the  battered  exterior  typical  of  beach 
pebbles.  6 cores  (1  burnt),  246  flakes  (34  burnt),  10  blades  and  4 chippings  (all  burnt).  The  cores  are  I to  2 oz.  in 
weight,  one  is  single  platformed  and  another  has  two  platforms. 


RUDSTON  WOLD,  Corner  Field,  Site  8.  TA  09696572. 

Two  oval  pits  dug  into  the  natural  brown  clay  filling  swallow  holes  in  the  chalk.  Pit  1 
was  3 ft.  3 in.  by  3 ft.  and  8 in.  deep  with  an  infilling  of  brown  soil  mixed  with  charcoal  and 
scattered  flint  flakes  and  sherds  in  the  eastern  half  (Fig.  2).  Pit  2 was  6 ft.  to  the  north,  2 ft. 
4 in.  by  1 ft.  7 in.  and  9 in.  deep,  filled  with  brown  soil  mixed  with  charcoal.  A quartzite 
hammerstone,  one  sherd  and  a few  flint  flakes  were  the  only  artifacts. 

Pottery 

Large  fragment  of  a carinated  bowl,  with  a rounded  shoulder,  7J  in.  diameter  rim.  Hard  dark  grey  ware  with 
much  crushed  flint  grit.  Burnished  interior.  Pit  1 (Fig.  3,  9). 

Shoulder  fragment  of  a carinated  bowl,  smooth  hard  dark  grey  ware  with  occasional  small  crushed  flint  grit 
(Fig.  3,  10).  Pit  1.  Also  three  sherds  of  a softer  thicker  dark  grey  ware,  reddish  brown  surface,  much  crushed  flint 
grit.  From  Pit  2 came  a single  sherd,  dark  grey  fabric  with  small  calcite  grit. 
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Fig.  4.  Flint  Industries,  Grimston  and  Towthorpe  Ware  Sites:  1-15  Corner  Field  Site  6;  16  Corner  Field  Site  8; 
17-22  Cottam  Warren;  23-28  Corner  Field  Site  11;  29-32  Carnaby  Top  Site  14.  Scale  1-2. 
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Fic.  5.  Towthorpe  Ware;  Carnaby  Top  Site  14.  Scale  1*3. 


Flint  Industry 

Pit  1.  Two  cores,  £ oz.  and  if  oz.  of  brown  flint  with  battered  pebble  cortex.  49  flakes  and  8 blades  of  brown  flint 
and  6 flakes  of  burnt  flint.  The  only  implement  was  a scraper  of  burnt  flint  (Fig.  5,  16). 

Pit  2.  Three  flakes  of  brown  flint  and  2 of  speckled  brown  flint. 

Stone 

Two  large  pieces  of  a cobble  of  brown  quartzite  with  reddish  interior  and  four  flakes  of  brown  sandstone,  all  from 
Pit  1.  A small  quartzite  hammerstone  found  in  Pit  2. 


RUDSTON  WOLD , Corner  Field,  Site  11.  TA  09976595. 

In  the  winter  of  1972  ploughing  exposed  a patch  of  brown  soil  beneath  the  plough  soil 
layer  between  the  banks  of  Cursus  ‘A’,  some  600  ft.  north  of  its  terminus.  Sherds,  flints 
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and  a few  animal  bones  were  recovered  by  excavation  from  the  brown  soil  that  filled  a 
slight  hollow  in  the  surface  of  the  natural  chalk. 

Pottery 

1.  A small  rim  and  four  plain  sherds.  Brown,  dark  grey  core,  much  crushed  chalk  and  calcite  grit.  Rim  thickened 
and  slightly  outcurving  (comparable  with  Fig.  3,  14). 

2.  Eleven  sherds  with  orange  surface,  dark  grey  core,  much  crushed  chalk  and  calcite  grit.  Wall  thickness  0-4  in. 

3.  Sherd  with  buff  surface,  brown  core,  much  crushed  chalk  and  calcite  grit.  Wall  thickness  0-5  in. 

Flint  Industry 

All  is  in  sharp  condition  and  consists  of  blue  to  white  patinated  flint.  The  implements  consist  of  a broad  scraper, 
five  serrated-edged  flakes  (Fig.  4,  23-28)  and  fragments  of  three  others.  Also  46  flakes,  7 blades,  a graver  spall  and 
four  cores,  three  weighing  1 oz.  each  and  one  i£  oz.  irregular  forms. 

Stone 

Flake  from  a brown  quartzite  pebble. 

Animal  Bones 

A few  eroded  ox  bone  fragments  and  a piece  of  a molar. 


BOYNTON , North  Carnaby  Temple,  Site  n.  TA  13586710. 

Situated  on  the  flat  Wold  top  at  200  ft.  O.D.  near  the  edge  of  a slope  down  to  the  Gypsey 
Race.  An  oval  swallow-hole  still  containing  some  natural  reddish  clay  at  the  bottom,  10  ft. 
long,  1 ft.  7 in.  to  2 ft.  2 in.  wide  and  ift.  4 in.  deep.  The  hole  was  filled  with  brown  clay 
soil  with  flint  flakes  scattered  throughout.  Near  the  top  was  a small  hearth  with  charcoal 
and  sherds  scattered  above  it  (Fig.  2). 

Pottery  (Fig.  3) 

1.  A carinated  bowl,  rim  iof  in.  diameter,  much  of  the  rounded  base  missing.  Dark  grey  fabric  with  brown 
burnished  surfaces,  sand  grit  (Fig.  3,  17). 

2.  Rim  of  hard  brown  ware,  dark  grey  core,  calcite  grit  (Fig.  3,  18). 

3.  Shoulder,  compact  dark  brown  fabric,  mica  grit  (Fig.  3,  19). 

4.  Shoulder,  hard  dark  brown  fabric,  dark  grey  core,  small  flint  grit  (Fig.  3,  20). 

Flint  Industry 

No  implements  present.  All  sharp  brown  flint  except  for  one  burnt  piece;  39  flakes,  2 blades  and  1 chipping. 


TOWTHORPE  WARE  SITE 

BOYNTON,  Carnaby  Top,  Site  14.  TA  12316688. 

Site  on  the  north  facing  slope  running  down  into  the  Great  Wold  Valley  at  200  ft.  O.D. 
An  isolated  post-hole,  z\  ft  by  3 ft.  across  tapered  down  to  a diameter  of  7 in.,  total  depth 
2 ft.  Laid  diagonally  across  the  hole  was  a saddle  quern  that  had  been  used  to  pack  a post 
before  collapsing  inwards.  The  decayed  remains  of  the  post  were  represented  by  a black 
layer  on  the  underside  of  the  quern  and  against  the  wall  of  the  post-hole.  Sherds,  flints  and 
utilised  stones  in  the  brown  soil  filling  the  upper  portion  of  the  hole,  round  about  the 
modern  plough  soil,  rested  directly  on  eroded  natural  chalk  (Fig.  2). 

Pottery  (Fig.  5) 

1.  Upper  portion  of  a bowl  with  a deep  overhanging  rim,  9-6  in.  diameter,  dark  to  light  brown  pitted  fabric.  Two 
rows  of  shallow  vertically  incised  lines  on  the  exterior  of  the  rim. 

2.  Upper  portion  of  a bowl  with  a T-shaped  internally  bevelled  rim,  5-9  in.  diameter.  Brown  pitted  fabric,  radially 
incised  lines  on  the  bevel. 

3.  Rim  sherd  showing  a thickening  of  the  ledge-rim  on  its  underside  at  the  point  of  breakage.  Dark  brown  with 
black  core,  much  crushed  stone  grit.  Incised  strokes  on  the  rim. 
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Flint  Industry 

Brown  banded  flint  was  the  raw  material  employed. 

1.  Five  serrated-edged  flakes  (Fig.  4,  31-32). 

2.  Six  serrated-edged  blades  (Fig.  4,  29-30). 

3.  A scraper,  burnt  and  fire-crackled. 

The  waste  consists  of  37  flakes,  5 blades  and  20  chippings,  a few  pieces  are  burnt. 

Stone 

1.  A saddle  quern,  hard  fine  grained  brown  sandstone  slab,  triangular  12 £ by  3 by  7 in.  The  upper  surface  has 
been  levelled  by  pecking  and  a smooth  facet  produced  by  grinding. 

2.  Hammerstone  of  buff-coloured  quartzite,  squarish  3 by  3 in.,  battered  at  one  end,  burnt. 

3.  Several  fragments  of  burnt  sandstone. 

Flora 

Small  pieces  of  charred  hazelnut  shells. 


PETERBOROUGH  WARE  SITES 

RUDSTON  WOLD,  Corner  Field,  Site  2.  TA  09806580. 

This  site  was  200  yd.  north-west  of  the  end  of  the  Cursus  at  about  270  ft.  O.D.; 
25  sq.  yd.  were  excavated  and  three  pits  located  below  the  plough  soil  that  rested  directly 
on  the  chalk  (Fig.  6). 

Pit  1.  3 ft.  long,  1 ft.  6 in.  wide  and  9 in.  deep,  was  filled  with  brown  soil  with  a layer  of 
charcoal  and  burnt  soil.  Pieces  of  chalk  and  two  fragments  of  sandstone  were  found  in  the 
filling,  a mass  of  small  flakes  at  one  spot  in  the  charcoal  layer  and  potsherds  scattered  near  the 
top  of  the  pit. 

Pit  2.  A round  pit,  2 ft.  by  1 ft.  10  in.  across  and  1 ft.  6 in.  deep,  filled  with  brown  soil, 
had  a hearth  formed  of  pieces  of  sandstone  near  the  top.  In  the  filling  were  potsherds, 
flints  and  an  anvil  stone. 

Pit  3.  A small  oval  pit  just  north  of  Pit  2,  6 in.  deep,  was  filled  with  burnt  soil  and  charcoal, 
with  two  burnt  sandstones  in  the  filling. 

Flint  flakes  and  a tanged  and  barbed  arrowhead  were  found  in  the  plough  soil  covering 
the  pits. 


Pottery  (Fig.  7). 

All  is  unweathered  but  in  very  fragmentary  condition,  most  of  it  consists  of  small  sherds  of  coarse  dark  brown 
flint-gritted  ware.  At  least  8 vessels  are  represented. 

1.  Rim  and  shoulder  fragment,  coarse  gritty  black  ware,  brown  surface.  Decorated  on  the  inside  and  neck  with 
bone  end  imprints  and  stab  marks  on  the  top  of  the  rim. 

2.  Flat-topped  rim,  coarse  brownish  ware  with  flint  grit.  Impressions  of  a blunt  round-ended  point  on  top  of  the  rim. 

3.  Bevelled  rim,  weathered,  coarse  dark  brown  to  reddish  ware.  Traces  of  decoration  on  the  exterior  and  rim  bevel. 

4.  Rim  sherd,  coarse  brown  ware,  flint  grit.  Incised  lines  on  top  of  the  rim. 

5.  Rim  sherd,  coarse  brown  ware,  black  interior  .Wrapped  cord  impressions  on  top  of  the  rim  and  its  exterior  edge. 

6.  Rim  sherd,  weathered,  coarse  dark  brown  ware  with  black  core. 

7.  The  lower  portion  of  a round-bottomed  bowl,  slight  shoulder.  Dark  grey  fabric,  reddish  surface,  large  flint 
grit.  Decorated  with  lines  of  imprints  made  by  a blunt-ended  tool. 

8.  Base  of  a large  round-bottomed  bowl.  Coarse  dark  grey  ware,  brown  surface,  decorated  with  vertical  strokes 
of  a blunt  tool. 

Flint  Industry 

The  flints  were  in  sharp  condition  apart  from  a few  burnt  and  fire-crackled  pieces.  Apart  from  7 flakes  of  pink 
flint  the  raw  material  used  was  brown  flint,  sometimes  with  a pale  greyish  speckled  patina;  some  pieces  have  patches 
of  a smooth  opaque  white  or  an  iron-stained  cortex. 

From  Pit  1 came  one  core  (weight  3JI  oz.),  86  flakes  and  3 blades.  From  Pit  2 came  4 cores  (weight  f oz.  to  2\  oz.), 
83  flakes  and  3 blades. 

Implements 

1.  A tanged  and  barbed  arrowhead  of  thinly  patinated  brown  flint  (Fig.  7,  10)  found  in  the  plough  soil. 

2.  Broken  leaf-shaped  arrowhead,  brown  flint,  the  retouch  on  the  ventral  side  is  confined  to  the  edges  (Fig.  7,  n). 

3.  Small  horseshoe  scraper,  thinly  patinated  brown  flint  (Fig.  7,  12). 
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4.  Broad  scraper,  thinly  patinated  brown  flint  (Fig.  7,  13). 

5.  End  scraper,  battered  keel,  patch  of  cortex,  thinly  patinated  brown  flint  (Fig.  7,  14). 

6.  End  and  side  scraper,  brown  flint,  cortex  on  the  back  (Fig.  7,  15). 

7.  Hollow  scraper,  brown  flint  with  white  inclusions  (Fig.  7,  16). 

8.  Combined  side  and  end  scraper,  dark  grey  flint  (Fig.  7,  17). 

9.  End  and  side  scraper,  shallow  flaking,  dense  grey  patina  (Fig.  7,  18). 

10.  Stout  flake  with  a serrated-edge,  brown  flint  (Fig.  7,  19). 

11.  Knife  worked  along  both  edges,  fire  crackled  (Fig.  7,  20). 

12.  Stout  flake  with  retouch  along  one  edge,  brown  flint  (Fig.  7,  21). 

13.  Short  thick  flake  with  serrated-edge,  cortex  on  the  back,  brown  flint,  speckled  patina  (Fig.  7,  22). 

Stone 

Three  small  flakes  of  greenish  volcanic  ash,  petrological  Group  VI,  found  in  Pit  1.  None  show  any  traces  of 
grinding  but  they  were  probably  struck  off  during  the  re-working  of  a stone  axe.  (Fig.  7,  23  for  largest). 

An  anvil  stone,  a triangular  cobble  of  honey-brown  quartzite,  flakes  missing  from  the  ends,  battering 
along  the  apex,  weight  1 lb.  8£  oz.  (Fig.  7,  24). 


RUDSTON  WOLD , Corner  Field,  Site  7.  TA  09766577. 

The  site  lay  at  about  275  ft.  O.D.,  54  ft.  west  of  Site  6.  An  oval  pit  5 ft.  by  4 ft.  6 in. 
across  by  2 ft.  6 in.  deep,  had  been  made  by  digging  out  a natural  swallow  hollow;  two 
pockets  of  undisturbed  natural  red  clay  at  the  bottom.  The  pit  was  filled  with  brown  soil, 
but  when  only  partially  filled  had  been  used  as  a hearth  site,  represented  by  a layer  of 
charcoal  and  burnt  earth.  In  the  brown  soil  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  pit  were  scattered 
sherds,  flints  and  potboilers  (Fig.  6). 

Pottery  (Fig.  8) 

Forty  fragments  of  varying  size  and  generally  unweathered,  represented  at  least  six  vessels. 

1.  Rim  and  shoulder  sherd,  coarse  dark  grey  ware  with  brown  surface,  flint  grit  up  to  £ in.  long.  Decorated  with 
strokes  made  by  a blunt  point  on  top  of  the  rim  and  below  the  shoulder. 

2.  Rim  sherd,  dark  grey  fabric  with  cord  maggot  impressions. 

3.  Rim  sherd,  dark  grey  fabric  with  cord  maggot  impressions. 

4.  Shoulder  fragments,  dark  grey  ware,  laminated  structure.  Cord  maggot  decoration. 

5.  Shoulder  sherds,  dark  grey  laminated  fabric.  Cord  maggot  decoration.  Amongst  the  remainder  of  the  sherds 
are  a body  fragment  in  a dark  grey  fabric  with  orange  surfaces  and  flint  grit,  decorated  with  rows  of  bird  bone 
imprints.  The  rest  of  the  sherds  are  without  decoration  apart  from  two  with  irregular  stab  impressions. 

Flint  Industry 

The  flint  used  on  this  site  is  all  brown  patinated  to  varying  extents  of  grey  and  white.  The  waste  consists  of  only 
12  flakes,  of  which  three  are  burnt. 

Implements 

1.  A small  flake  with  retouch  along  one  edge  (Fig.  8,  6). 

2-4.  Three  blades  with  serrated  edges  (Fig.  8,  7-9). 

5.  Irregular  flake  with  a small  area  of  retouch  along  one  edge  (Fig.  8,  10). 

6.  A flattish  flake  with  cortex  on  the  back  converted  into  a side-and-end  scraper  (Fig.  8,  11). 


RUDSTON  WOLD , West  Reservoir  Field,  Site  5.  TA  10806620. 

This  site  was  on  the  flat  Wold  top  at  275  ft.  O.D.  The  position  of  an  oval  hollow  was 
indicated  by  a soil  mark  after  fresh  ploughing,  27  ft.  east-west  and  20  ft.  north-south. 
Excavation  showed  the  hollow  (Fig.  9)  was  saucer-shaped,  2 ft.  9 in.  deep  dug  into  the 
natural  chalk  but  a patch  of  undisturbed  natural  clay  remained  on  the  northern  side. 

On  the  floor  of  this  hollow  was  an  oval  hearth  marked  by  a small  patch  of  charcoal  and 
over  this  was  a layer  of  brown  soil,  8 in.  in  depth  containing  sherds  of  plain  Neolithic 
pottery  and  flint  waste.  Resting  on  top  of  this  lower  layer  above  the  position  of  the  hearth 
was  a heap  of  flint  nodules  and  to  the  west  patches  of  charcoal  marked  the  position  of  two 
small  hearths  and  a third  small  hearth  to  the  south.  Covering  these  features  and  filling  the 
hollow  was  a thick  layer  of  brown  soil  flecked  with  charcoal  and  containing  scattered  pieces 
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Fig.  7.  Peterborough  Ware  and  Flint  Industry,  Rudston  Corner  Field  Site  2.  Scale  1-2. 
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Fig.  8.  Peterborough  Ware  and  Flint  Industries:  i-ii  Corner  Field  Site  2;  12-15  Carnaby  Top  Site  1 ; 16  Carnaby 

Top  Site  2;  17-19  Carnaby  Top  Site  11.  Scale  1*2  except  15  and  17,  1*3. 
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of  chalk.  Throughout  the  layer  were  scattered  sherds  of  Peterborough  pottery,  flint  waste 
and  implements,  axe  fragments  and  three  pieces  of  burnt  animal  bone. 

Pottery  (Fig.  io) 

From  the  upper  filling  came  many  broken  sherds  of  various  sizes,  generally  in  a reddish  brown  fabric  with  a dark 
grey  core  and  flint  grit  often  erupting  through  the  surfaces.  There  are  pieces  of  a flattened  base  I in.  thick  and  pieces 
of  body  with  incised  lines,  cord  knot  and  bone  end  imprints. 

1.  Rim  sherds,  brown  with  dark  grey  core.  Cord  line  impressions  on  the  interior  and  lip,  incised  diagonal  lines 
and  finger  tip  imprints  below. 

2.  Rim  and  shoulder  sherds,  brown  with  dark  grey  core,  sparse  flint  grit.  Comb-like  imprints  on  the  rim  bevel  and 
below  the  shoulder,  diagonal  cord  impressions  on  the  outside  of  the  rim. 

3.  Rim  and  shoulder  sherds,  soft  brown  ware.  Decorated  on  the  rim  bevel  and  exterior  with  deeply  incised  lines 
made  by  a blunt  point. 

4.  Rim  and  shoulder  sherds,  dark  grey  ware  with  chalk  grit.  Short  vertical  incised  lines  on  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  the  neck. 

5.  Rim  sherds,  brown  ware  with  orange  surface  and  a dark  grey  core.  Cord  impressions  on  the  rim  bevel  and 
short  stroke  marks  on  the  exterior. 

6.  Rim  sherds,  buff  with  dark  grey  core.  Cord  impressions  on  the  rim,  bevel. 

7.  Rim  sherds,  buff  with  dark  grey  core.  Decorated  with  short  strokes  of  a blunt  stick. 

8.  Rim,  grey  fabric,  decorated  with  short  strokes  of  a blunt  point  inside  and  out. 

From  the  bottom  layer  came  twenty  sherds  of  plain  pottery,  all  dark  grey  pitted  ware  with  a smooth  exterior  and 
brown  to  reddish  interior  and  flint  grit.  Two  vessels  represented: 

9.  Rim  of  an  open  bowl,  simply  rounded. 

10.  Small  sherd  of  a weakly  carinated  shoulder. 

Flint  industry 

The  raw  material  used  on  this  site  was  mostly  mottled  brown  flint  comprising  130  flakes,  4 blades,  3 chippings 
and  two  irregular  cores  of  2 and  if  oz.  The  remainder  of  the  waste  was  7 flakes  and  1 blade  of  brown  flint,  2 flakes 
of  pink  flint  and  21  flakes  of  burnt  flint.  The  heap  of  nodules  all  had  a number  of  flakes  and  blades  struck  off  round 
their  circumference  and  numbers  1-9  were  of  brown  mottled  flint  with  patches  of  dirty  white  to  brown  cortex  on 
two  sides;  traces  of  battering  betrayed  their  beach  pebble  origin. 

Table  i 


Details  of  Flint  Nodules.  West  Reservoir  Field,  Site  5 


DIMENSIONS 

INCHES 

WEIGHT 
lb.  OZ. 

MATERIAL 

REMARKS 

I. 

4i 

x5f  xif 

I 

Il| 

Mottled  Flint 

Flat  and  Square. 

2. 

X 3f  X 1 

I 

Mottled  Flint 

Tongue-shaped,  lens  section. 

3- 

4i 

x 4i  x 

I 

5f 

Mottled  Flint 

Oval  nodule,  blades  struck  off  one  side  only. 

4- 

3i 

x 4^  x 2\ 

I 

ni 

Mottled  Flint 

Oval  nodule,  blades  struck  off  one  side  only. 

5- 

4 

x 2%  x 3^ 

I 

3f 

Mottled  Flint 

Nodule  with  the  corner  knocked  off. 

6. 

3l 

X2$  x 3$ 

I 

3i 

Mottled  Flint 

Pebble  with  only  one  flake  struck  off. 

7- 

4i 

X2f  x | 

5 

Mottled  Flint 

Flat,  cortex  on  two  sides. 

8. 

3i 

x 2j  x I 

7 

Mottled  Flint 

Triangular  piece,  flaked  round  the  edges. 

9- 

3 

x 2f  x if 

6f 

Mottled  Flint 

Triangular  piece,  flaked  round  the  edges. 

10. 

5 

x 3 xf 

7 

Dark  Brown  Flint 

Flat  piece,  flakes  struck  off  around  the  edges. 

Implements 

1.  A leaf-shaped  arrowhead,  brown  flint  with  bluish  patina  (Fig.  10,  13). 

2.  A transverse  arrowhead.  Petit  tranchet  derivative  Class  C.  Brown  flint  with  white  veining  (Fig.  10,  14). 

3.  Flake  with  serrations  along  one  edge,  pink  flint  (Fig.  10,  15). 

4.  Stout  blade  truncated  with  secondary  working,  brown  flint  (Fig.  10,  16). 

5.  End  scraper  of  speckled  brown  flint.  Two  others  not  illustrated  (Fig.  10,  17). 

6.  End  and  side  scraper  of  pink  flint.  Six  others  not  illustrated  (Fig.  10,  18). 

7.  Horse-shoe  scraper  on  a wide  flake  of  brown  flint  (Fig.  10,  19). 

8.  Broad  scraper  of  brown  flint  (Fig.  10,  20).  Ten  others  not  illustrated,  two  are  of  pink  flint. 

All  the  above  flints  came  from  the  upper  layer  with  the  Peterborough  pottery.  From  the  lower  layer  with  plain 
Neolithic  pottery  came  a lump  of  burnt  flint  and  two  small  broad  scrapers. 

Stone 

Four  flakes  with  traces  of  polished  surface,  two  chips  and  a crude  piece  of  flaked  greenstone  (Fig.  10,  11). 
Petrological  Group  VI. 

Butt  of  an  axe  or  chisel?;  a flake  missing  from  one  side.  Pointed  oval  section.  Flaked  and  battered  along  the  re- 
maining side,  polished  on  central  portion  of  each  face  (Fig.  10,  12).  Petrological  Group  VI. 

A rubbed  rectangular  piece  of  dark  brown  haematite  1-7  x 0-5  x 0-4  in.  Two  small  flattish  oval  pebbles  of  creamy 
quartzite  o-8  x 0-7  x 0-4  in.  and  \ oz.  and  2-5  x 2 x i-i  and  5 oz.  respectively.  Also  a third  pebble  pear-shaped  and  of 
compact  dull  brown  quartzite  2-8  x 1-7  x 1 in.  and  3!  oz.  These  three  pebbles  showed  no  sign  of  utilisation  but  a 
flake  of  a fourth  pebble  of  brown  quartzite  was  burnt,  showing  it  had  been  used  as  a pot-boiler. 
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RUDSTON  WOLD,  2nd  Field  West  of  the  Reservoir.  TA  10406620. 

The  site  was  situated  on  the  flat  Wold  top  at  about  255  ft.  O.D.  and  was  indicated  by  an 
oval  patch  of  dark  charcoal-flecked  soil,  brought  to  the  surface  by  fresh  ploughing,  roughly 
30  ft.  in  diameter.  Beneath  the  5 to  6 in.  of  plough  soil  was  a layer  of  dark  charcoal  flecked 
soil  2\  to  6 in.  thick  depending  on  the  undulations  of  the  underlying  natural  chalk.  A central 


Fig.  9.  Plans  and  sections  of  Peterborough  Ware  Sites. 
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portion  of  this  dark  soil  area  was  excavated  in  a trench  15  ft.  by  10  ft.  This  revealed  three 
oval  pits  in  the  underlying  chalk,  the  easterly  and  westerly  pits  being  oval  and  their  open 
ends  were  linked  by  the  same  chalk  slope  which  had  a heap  of  cremated  bones  laid  on  it  at 
one  point.  The  easterly  pit  differed  from  the  other  two  in  being  3 ft.  deep  and  filled  with 
clean  chalk  rubble  covered  by  the  dark  soil  layer  which  filled  the  other  two  hollows. 
Between  the  three  pits  and  the  slope  was  a scatter  of  sherds  and  flints  (Fig.  9). 

In  the  dark  soil  layer  were  numerous  sherds  of  pottery,  flint  waste  and  tools,  animal 
bones,  a human  skull  fragment  and  a limpet  and  an  oyster  shell. 

Pottery  (Fig.  n) 

Many  small  sherds,  often  weathered,  but  only  a few  with  any  surviving  features: 

Peterborough  Ware — 

1.  Body  fragment,  dark  grey  with  buff  surface,  a hard  compact  ware.  Decorated  with  jabs  made  by  the  end  of 
a stick  (Fig.  n,  17). 

2.  Rim  fragment  dark  grey  with  reddish  surface,  incised  decoration  on  the  exterior  (Fig.  n,  18). 

3.  Shoulder  fragment,  dark  grey  ware  with  chalk  grit,  small  wrapped  cord  maggot  impressions  (Fig.  11,  19). 

Beaker  Ware — 

1.  Body  fragment,  hard  orange  ware  with  crushed  flint  grit,  £ in.  thick.  Comb  impressions  (Fig.  n,  20). 

2.  Rim  sherd,  plain,  buff  with  dark  grey  core,  calcite  grit  (Fig.  11,  21). 

3.  Body  sherd,  buff  with  dark  grey  core,  0-2  in.  thick.  Incised  decoration  (Fig.  11,  22). 

4.  Body  fragments,  hard  reddish  brown  with  calcite  grit.  Comb  decoration.  (Fig.  n,  23). 

Grooved  Ware 

1.  Three  body  sherds,  buff  fabric  with  mixed  shell,  flint  and  chalk  grit,  \ in.  thick.  Decorated  with  horizontal 
grooves  and  finger  nail  rustication  (Fig.  11,  24). 

2.  Rim  sherd,  orange  buff  fabric,  internal  bevel  and  external  ridge.  Finger-nail  rustication  inside  (Fig.  11,  25). 

3.  Several  pieces  of  a base  with  slight  foot  and  outsplayed  body,  buff  to  dark  grey  ware,  plain  (Fig.  11,  26). 

Flint  Industry 

The  principal  raw  material  used  was  brown  flint  with  a thin  white  or  bluish  patination ; all  was  in  sharp  condition 
apart  from  a few  slight  burnt  pieces.  Total  number  of  unutilised  flake  113  (including  only  2 of  pink  flint. 

The  following  tools  were  represented — 

A tanged  and  barbed  arrowhead  (Fig.  n,  27). 

A lozenge  arrowhead  (Fig.  11,  28). 

Fragment  of  a petit  tranchet  derivative  arrowhead,  class  D?  (Fig.  11,  30). 

A complete  petit  tranchet  derivative  arrowhead,  class  B (Fig.  11,  29). 

A broken  petit  tranchet  arrowhead  class  H with  ripple  flaking  (Fig.  11,  31). 

A plano-convex  flint  knife  with  partial  secondary' retouch  along  the  edges  only  (Fig.  n,  32). 

Scrapers — 19  broad,  6 end  and  side,  n long  end-scrapers,  1 double  ended,  2 small  round  scrapers  (£  in.  diameter). 
Also  one  flake  with  a serrated-edge  and  three  others  showing  edge  utilisation. 

Stone 

Two  flint  nodules  had  been  utilised  as  hammerstones  and  were  battered  all  round  the  circumference.  Dimensions- 
2 x 2 x 1-9  in.  and  2-7  x 2-3  x 1-4  in. 

Two  broken  pebbles  of  brown  quartzite. 

A small  flake  of  green  volcanic  ash,  petrological  Group  VI,  possibly  derived  from  re-flaking  a stone  axe. 


RUDSTON  WOLD,  East  Reservoir  Field,  Site  8.  TA  11276645. 

A site  on  the  edge  of  the  flat  wold  summit  at  250  ft.  O.D.  overlooking  the  Great  Wold 
Valley.  Of  a pair  of  pits,  the  northern  was  circular,  2 ft.  in  diameter  tapering  down  to  a flat 
floor,  one  foot  in  diameter  and  the  same  in  depth.  Its  filling  was  of  brown  soil  flecked  with 
charcoal,  with  a concentration  of  sherds  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  pit.  Scattered  in  the 
filling  were  flint  flakes;  an  axe  and  a large  scraper  lay  close  together  on  the  western  side. 
The  southern  pit,  one  foot  in  diameter  and  9 in.  deep,  had  a brown  soil  filling  (Fig.  6). 

Pottery  (Fig.  12) 

1.  A restored  conical  vessel,  6 in.  high,  6 in.  diameter  rim,  2f  in  diameter  base.  Heavy  coarse  brown  fabric,  dark 
grey  core,  crushed  stone  grit.  Cord  line  impressions  on  top  of  the  rim,  cord  maggot  impression  below,  inside 
and  out. 

2.  Rim,  brown  fabric  with  much  crushed  stone  grit,  up  to  0-3  in.  long.  Cord  line  impression  on  the  rim,  inside 
and  out. 
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3.  Sherds  of  a bucket  shaped  vessel  with  simple  rounded  rim,  brown  fabric  with  dark  grey  core.  Incised  lattice 
pattern  on  the  exterior. 

Also  a sherd  showing  pair  finger  tip  pinching,  brown  fabric  with  dark  grey  core. 

Flint  Industry 

Brown  mottled  flint  was  the  raw  material  and  some  pieces  have  developed  a whitish  patina. 

1.  An  axe  with  polished  edge,  crudely  reflaked  sides  with  extensive  battering  along  the  side  edges.  Patinated  white. 
3-3  in.  long.  (Fig.  12,  4). 

2.  Large  end  scraper,  patinated  white.  The  butt  displays  small  flake  facets  from  a prepared  striking  platform  (Fig. 
12,  4). 

3.  Three  serrated-edged  flakes,  one  double  sided  (Fig.  12,  6-8). 

4.  Two  edge-utilised  flakes. 

The  waste  comprises  a crude  core  with  two  platforms  at  45  degrees,  weight  187  grams.  Also  58  flakes  (2  burnt),  a 
blade  and  7 chips. 

j£t 

Three  unworked  pieces  of  black  jet,  the  largest  4I  in.  long.  The  battered  edges  show  the  beach  pebble  origin  of 
this  material. 

BOYNTON,  Carnaby  Top,  Site  i.  TA  12386068. 

At  about  250  ft.  O.D.  a small  area  of  brown  soil  beneath  the  plough  soil  produced  the 
remains  of  a vessel,  sherds  and  flint  flakes.  This  patch  filled  a slight  hollow  in  the  chalk 
around  it,  the  plough  soil  layer  rested  on  the  natural  chalk. 

Pottery 

1.  Piece  of  a rim  of  coarse  dark  grey  laminated  fabric  with  much  flint  grit.  Impression  of  a wrapped  cord  on  the 
rim  (Fig.  8,  13). 

2.  Plain  rim  of  hard  dark  brown  laminated  fabric,  sand  grit  with  some  largish  pieces  of  chalk  (Fig.  8,  14). 

3.  A flask-shaped  vessel,  coarse  softish  brown  ware,  grey  core,  reddish  to  grey  tones  on  the  exterior.  Decorated 
with  the  impressions  of  a broad  toothed  comb  inside  the  rim,  on  top  of  the  rim  and  on  the  shoulder.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  body  has  rows  of  vertical  strokes  made  by  a fine  toothed  comb.  Rim  diameter  5f  in. 
(Fig.  8,  15). 

Flint  Industry 

No  tools  were  found,  only  45  flakes  of  brown  flint  with  blue  to  grey  patches  of  patination;  many  flakes  had 
patches  of  brown  cortex.  There  was  also  one  blade  of  this  material  and  two  flakes  of  burnt  flint. 

Stone 

A flake  of  greenish  volcanic  ash,  petrological  Group  VI.  No  trace  of  grinding  appears  on  the  flake  but  it  is  probably 
from  the  reworking  of  a stone  axe  (Fig.  8,  12). 


BOYNTON,  Carnaby  Top,  Site  2.  TA  12376067. 

At  250  ft.  O.D.  an  area  of  brown  soil  beneath  the  plough  soil  and  covering  the  natural 
chalk  to  a depth  of  2-3  in.  had  scattered  in  it  brown  soil,  brown  sandstone  potboilers,  flint 
waste  and  implements,  and  flakes  of  greenstone.  Dug  into  the  chalk  were  three  oval  pits. 

Pit  1 was  2 ft.  by  2 ft.  9 in.  across  by  9 in.  deep.  A layer  of  charcoal  and  sandstone  pot- 
boilers occurred  at  the  bottom,  with  brown  soil  with  occasional  pieces  of  charcoal  and  a 
flint  scraper  filling  the  top  of  the  pit. 

Pit  2 measured  2 ft.  3 in.  by  3 ft.  across  by  1 ft.  3 in.  deep.  The  lower  portion  of  the  pit 
was  filled  with  brown  soil  mixed  with  charcoal,  sandstone  potboilers  and  flint  waste.  The 
upper  filling  was  brown  soil  with  scattered  potsherds. 

Pit  3,  1 ft.  6 in.  by  1 ft.  across  by  9 in.  deep,  was  filled  with  brown  soil  and  scattered 
charcoal.  (Fig.  6). 

Pottery 

Eight  sherds  of  coarse  dark  brown  ware  with  flint  and  chalk  grit,  featureless  apart  from  a shoulder  fragment  with 
lines  of  square  impressions  (Fig.  8,  16).  Pit  2. 

Flint  Industry 

From  the  brown  soil  layer  came  4 cores  (1  burnt),  87  flakes  (5  burnt),  2 blades  and  23  chips  of  brown  flint.  Tools 
were  2 serrated-edged  flakes,  2 broad  scrapers  and  an  edge-trimmed  flake. 

Pit  1,  a broad  scraper;  Pit  2,  a flint  core  and  8 flakes. 
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Stone 

Three  flakes  of  greenish  volcanic  tuff,  petrological  Group  VI;  from  the  reflaking  of  a polished  stone  axe. 
Sandstone  pebbles  utilised  as  pot-boiler:  41  pieces  from  brown  soil;  14  pieces  from  Pit  1 ; 6 pieces  from  Pit  2. 


BOYNTON , Carnaby  Top,  Site  n.  TA  12776671. 

A swallow-hole  at  250  ft.  O.D.  was  filled  with  red  clay  and  scattered  pieces  of  charcoal, 
flints  and  sherds. 

Pottery 

1.  A large  piece  of  a bowl,  reddish  surface,  dark  grey  core,  flint  grit.  Decorated  with  horizontal  lines  of  bird  bone 
imprints.  Rim  diameter  7-3  in.  (Fig.  8,  17). 

2.  Shoulder  sherd,  dark  grey  ware,  orange  interior,  pebble  grit.  Incised  herringbone  decoration  (Fig.  8,  18). 

3.  Body  sherd,  dark  brown  ware,  reddish  surface,  flint  grit.  Decorated  with  diagonal  rows  of  comb  impressions 
(Fig.  8,  19).  Also  a sherd  of  a rounded  base  of  reddish  ware  with  incised  diagonal  lines,  weathered. 

Flint  Industry 

No  tools  represented.  A core  of  mottled  brown  flint,  weight  2\  oz.  utilised  as  a hammerstone.  Eight  flakes  and  two 
blades  of  brown  flint. 


BOYNTON , Carnaby  Top  Site  19.  TA  12736675. 

A circular  area  of  weathered  chalk,  48  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a zone  of  soil,  12  ft. 
wide,  was  noticed  on  the  surface  of  the  field,  suggesting  the  site  of  a ploughed-out  round 
barrow.  Excavation  on  the  southern  side  of  the  feature  located  a hollow,  possibly  a ditch 
segment,  dug  into  the  natural  chalk,  21  ft.  long  by  7 ft.  wide  and  2 ft.  deep.  The  brown  soil 
infilling  had  scattered  sherds  and  flints,  and  a hearth  site  at  its  eastern  end  (Fig.  16). 

Pottery  (Fig.  13) 

1 . Most  of  a collared  vessel,  base  missing ; 7 in.  diameter  rim.  Reddish  exterior  with  dark  brown  tones,  dark  brown 
interior.  Decorated  with  incised  lines  in  herringbone  patterns  on  the  exterior  and  on  the  rim.  Finger-tip  pits  in 
the  neck. 

2.  Upper  portion  of  a collared  vessel  with  steeply  sloping  walls,  19  in.  diameter  rim.  Brown  fabric  with  dark  grey 
interior,  pebble  grit  up  to  f in.  long.  Incised  decoration  on  the  collar  and  rim,  imprints  of  a pointed  tool  on  the 
body. 

3.  Upper  portion  of  a collared  vessel,  8 in.  diameter  rim.  Brown  fabric  with  dark  grey  interior.  Finger-nail  impres- 
sions on  the  body,  incised  herringbone  pattern  inside  the  rim. 

4.  Upper  portion  of  a bowl,  6|  in.  diameter  rim.  Orange  brown  fabric,  dark  grey  core.  Incised  herringbone 
patterns  inside  and  outside  the  rim,  finger-nail  impressed  arcs  on  the  body. 

5.  Upper  portion  of  a bowl,  7 in.  diameter  rim.  Dark  brown  fabric  with  dark  grey  interior.  Incised  herringbone 
pattern  inside  and  outside  the  rim,  finger-nail  impressed  arcs  on  the  body. 

6.  Rim  of  a bowl,  8-2  in.  diameter.  Brown  fabric,  dark  grey  core,  pieces  of  Wold  flint  grit  up  to  | in.  long.  Stick- 
end  impressions  on  the  rim. 

7.  Upper  portion  of  a bowl,  8 in.  diameter  rim.  Orange  brown  fabric  with  cracked  flint  grit.  Fine  incised  herring- 
bone patterns  inside  and  outside  the  rim. 

8.  Base,  slightly  flattened,  4-3  in.  diameter.  Reddish  orange  fabric,  dark  grey  core.  Deep  incised  gashes  on  the 
exterior.  A black  carbon  layer  over  the  interior. 

9.  Upper  portion  of  a bowl,  8£  in.  diameter  rim.  Hard  brown  fabric,  dark  grey  core,  coarse  stone  grit  up  to  \ in. 
long  erupting  through  the  surfaces.  Coarse  cord  ? impressions  over  the  rim,  a row  of  incised  diagonal  strokes 
inside. 

10.  Upper  portion  of  a vessel,  5 in.  diameter  rim.  Orange  toned  brown  fabric.  Finger-nail  impressed  lines  inside  and 
on  the  body.  An  hour-glass  perforation  through  the  wall  made  after  firing. 

11.  Flat  base,  3 in.  diameter,  soapy  dark  grey  fabric  with  cracked  stone  grit. 

12.  Body  of  a large  vessel,  cylindrical  profile.  Reddish  to  orange  fabric  with  dark  brown  tones,  large  flint  grit. 
Paired  finger-nail  pinching  with  vertical  rows  of  paired  bone  end  impressions. 

(Fig-  14) 

1.  Rim,  dark  brown  fabric,  dark  grey  interior.  Incised  herringbone  patterns  inside  and  outside  the  rim,  finger-nail 
impressions  on  the  body. 

2.  Rim,  dark  brown  exterior,  orange  interior,  laminted  stone  gritted  fabric.  Incised  decoration  inside  and  outside 
the  rim,  pair  of  finger  tip  impressions  on  the  shoulder. 

3.  Rim,  coarse  dark  grey  fabric  with  angular  flint  grit.  Incised  diagonal  strokes  across  the  rim  at  J in.  intervals. 

4.  Rim,  hard  orange  fabric,  a single  row  of  incised  herringbone  on  top  of  the  rim. 

5.  Rim,  dark  brown  fabric  with  dark  grey  core.  Incised  decoration  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  rim  in 
herringbone,  lattice  and  diagonal  patterns. 


Fig.  io.  Peterborough  Ware  and  Flint  Industry,  West  Reservoir  Site  5.  Scale  1-2. 


Fig.  ii.  Peterborough  Ware  and  Flint  Industry,  1-16  North  Carnaby  Site  5;  Peterborough,  Beaker  and  Grooved 

Wares  and  Flint  Industry,  17-32  Second  Field  West  Reservoir.  Scale  i-2. 
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6.  Rim,  brown  fabric  with  dark  grey  core.  Incised  lattice  on  the  rim  with  a finger-tip  jab  below. 

7.  Rim,  dark  brown  flint-gritted  fabric.  Fine  incised  line  decoration. 

8.  Rim,  buff  to  orange  fabric  with  sparse  flint  grit.  Incised  decoration  on  the  rim. 

9.  Rim,  brown  with  buff  interior,  flint-gritted  fabric.  Incised  decoration  inside  and  on  top  of  the  rim. 

10.  Rim,  hard  dense  brown  fabric,  dark  grey  core,  fine  flint  grit.  Incised  decoration  on  the  rim,  a finger-tip  jab  in 
the  neck. 

11.  Rim,  weathered  orange  with  large  angular  flint  grit.  Incised  decoration  on  the  rim. 

Also  many  small  sherds  of  brown  to  orange  fabric,  dark  grey  core,  erupting  flint  grits,  up  to  \ in.  in  thickness. 

12.  Upper  portion  of  a cylindrical  vessel  of  the  Durrington  Walls  style  of  Grooved  Ware.  Brown  fabric  with  dark 
grey  core.  Coarse  horizontal  cord  impressions;  applied  bosses.  A carbon  layer  over  the  interior.  The  weathered 
condition  suggests  that  this  could  be  a stray. 


Flint  Industry 

Brown  flint  was  the  principal  raw  materal  and  the  tendency  was  towards  the  production  of  broad  flakes  of  thin 
profile. 


CORES 

FLAKES 

BLADES 

CHIPPINGS 

White  Patinated  Flint 

8 

227 

9 

I 

Blue  Patinated  Flint 

3 

36 

2 

Pink  Flint 

— 

7 

— 

— 

Burnt  Flint 

— 

13 

— 

— 

11 

283 

9 

3 

Implements 

3  Petit  tranchet  derivative  arrowheads,  Class  C,  two  broken  (Fig.  14,  13-15) 
1 Leaf-shaped  arrowhead  (Fig.  14,  16). 

13  Serrated-edged  flakes  and  blades,  one  double-edged  (Fig.  14,  17-20). 

1 End-side  scraper  of  pink  flint  (Fig.  14,  21). 

3 Oval  scrapers  (Fig.  14,  22). 

4 Small  horseshoe  scrapers  (Fig.  14,  23). 

2 Heavy  horseshoe  scrapers. 

6 Short-end  scrapers  (Fig.  14,  24). 

3 Long  end  scrapers. 

1 End-side  scraper  (Fig.  14,  25). 

1 Possible  fabricator. 

5 Edge-utilised  flakes. 


Stone 

Three  flint  hammer-stones,  battered  all  round  the  exterior  2 x i-8  x 1-7  in.,  2-1  x2  x 1-9  in.  and  if  in.  square. 
Rubbing  stone  of  a brown  quartzite  cobble  with  one  flat  facet.  A flake  struck  off  the  corner  of  a jet  pebble. 

Metal 

A small  strip  of  copper?  or  bronze?  with  a dark  green  patina,  squared  straight  edge  (Fig.  14,  26). 


BOYNTON,  North  Carnaby  Temple,  Field  3,  Site  5.  TA  13566697. 

At  220  ft.  O.D.,  a roughly  oval  hollow,  11  ft.  east  to  west  by  7J  ft.  north  to  south,  had 
had  most  of  its  natural  reddish  clay  content  removed  except  for  the  extreme  east  end.  Most 
of  the  hollow  was  filled  with  dark  soil  with  scattered  flakes,  sherds  and  potboilers.  In  the 
western  half  of  the  pit  close  to  the  floor  was  a hearth  represented  by  charcoal  and  burnt 
soil  (Fig.  6).  The  top  2-4  in.  of  the  hollow  immediately  beneath  the  plough  soil  had  a dis- 
tinct layer  of  brown  soil  with  occasional  sherds  of  Grooved  Ware. 

Pottery  (Fig.  11) 

Many  fragments  of  pottery  of  small  size  but  unweathered,  several  vessels  represented. 

1.  Rim  and  shoulder  fragment,  brown  with  reddish  surface,  large  flint  grit.  Bone  end  impressions  on  top  of  the 
rim  and  below  the  shoulder. 

2.  Rim  sherd,  brown  fabric  with  black  core,  incised  decoration. 

3.  Rim  fragment,  hard  dark  grey  fabric,  sand  grit,  incised  lines  on  the  exterior. 

4.  Shoulder  fragment,  dark  brown  to  grey,  flint  grit,  decorated  with  short  incised  strokes. 

5.  Body  fragment,  f in.  thick,  dark  grey  brown,  flint  grit,  incised  lines  on  the  exterior. 

Also  many  body  fragments  of  small  size  some  with  rounded  base  angles,  brown  to  reddish  surfaces  with  dark 
grey  core  and  flint  grit.  Some  have  incised  lines  or  bone  end  imprints,  interiors  coated  with  soot. 
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Flint  Industry 

All  the  flint  is  in  sharp  condition  except  for  5 fire-crackled  pieces.  One  core,  weight  1 J oz.  with  a patch  of  pebble 
cortex  on  one  side.  99  flakes  of  brown  flint  with  a thin  bluish  patina,  often  with  a battered  pebble  cortex.  Also  one 
flake  of  pink  flint  and  one  of  bluish-grey  chalcedonic  flint. 

Implements 

Eight  broad  scrapers  (Fig.  11,  6,  9,  10  and  12). 

Two  double-sided  scrapers,  one  very  large  (Fig.  11,  7 and  11). 

A round  scraper  (Fig.  n,  8). 

Six  end  scrapers,  one  double-ended  (Fig.  11,  13  and  14) 

Five  flakes  with  some  retouch  along  the  edges  (Fig.  11,  15). 

One  single-edged  knife  (sickle  ?),  broken  (Fig.  n,  16). 

Stone 

A large  cobble  of  porphyritic  rock,  fire-crackled  and  scaled.  Also  a flake  of  sandstone  cobble. 

BOYNTON,  North  Carnaby  Temple,  Field  3,  Site  6.  TA  13576703. 

This  site  was  120  ft.  north-north- west  of  Site  5,  at  about  220  ft.  O.D.  and  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  D-shaped  pits  immediately  below  the  plough  soil  (Fig.  6).  The  eastern  pit  was  2 ft. 
9 in.  by  2 ft.  8 in.  by  9 in.  deep  and  the  western  pit  3 ft.  3 in.  by  2 ft.  9 in.  by  1 ft.  2 in.  deep. 
Both  pits  were  filled  with  brown  soil  with  small  chalk,  pieces  of  burnt  and  unburnt  sand- 
stone slabs  and  scattered  flints.  In  the  eastern  pit  were  the  collapsed  remains  of  vessel  1, 
which  had  originally  stood  upright;  sherds  of  the  other  two  vessels  were  scattered  in  the 
fillings  of  both  pits. 

Pottery  (Fig.  15). 

1.  Complete  vessel,  10  in.  high,  n£  in.  diameter  rim,  4 in.  diameter  base.  Coarse  dark  grey  fabric  with  orange  to 
brown  surface,  large  flint  grit  erupting  throuth  the  surface  in  places,  up  to  f in.  long.  Decorated  on  top  of  the 
rim  with  cord  line  impressions,  incised  herringbone  decoration  inside  the  rim  and  on  the  body  below  the 
shoulder.  Six  rows  of  paired  finger-nail  imprints  below  the  herringbone  to  the  base. 

2.  Upper  part  of  a vessel,  8-3  in.  diameter  rim.  Hard  compact  dark  brown  fabric  with  dark  grey  core.  Conical  pits 
in  the  neck,  finger-nail  imprints  in  and  outside  the  rim  and  a few  on  the  body,  diagonal  incised  lines  below  the 
shoulder. 

3.  Vessel  with  base  missing,  6-8  in.  diameter  rim,  brown  fabric,  dark  grey  core,  flint  grit.  Incised  decorations  on 
the  rim  and  exterior. 

A single  weathered  fragment  of  another  vessel  is  represented  by  a shoulder  sherd,  weakly  rounded  with  cord 
maggot  impressions  and  in  a brown  fabric.  This  appears  to  be  a stray  sherd. 

Flint  Industry 

All  the  flints  are  in  sharp  condition  apart  from  two  burnt  flakes.  The  raw  material,  excluding  a flake  of  pink  flint, 
was  brown  flint  patinated  in  varying  degrees  of  blue  to  white,  some  pieces  retain  a brown  nodular  cortex.  Total 
waste:  26  flakes. 

Implements 

Two  serrated-edged  flakes  (Fig.  15,  6 and  7). 

Horse-shoe  scraper  of  large  size  with  a patch  of  iron-stained  cortex  (Fig.  15,  5). 

A smaller  horse-shoe  scraper  (Fig.  15,  4)  and  a side-scraper  (not  illustrated). 

A petit  trancliet  derivative  arrowhead,  class  Cl,  retouched  on  one  face  only  (Fig.  15,  8). 

An  awl  of  brown  flint  (Fig.  15,  9). 

FLAMBOROUGH,  Beacon  Hill.  TA  226693. 

Beacon  Hill,  Flamborough,  5-4  miles  north-east  of  the  Rudston  Wold  sites,  is  a gravel  hill 
resting  on  top  of  the  boulder  clay  that  mantles  Flamborough  Head.  The  ploughed  fields  on 
its  slopes  have  long  been  known  to  collectors  as  one  of  a number  of  places  on  Flamborough 
Head  that  yield  vast  quantities  of  flint  implements  and  waste.  In  1950  J.  W.  Moore 
located  and  excavated  a Neolithic  occupation  site  in  a partially  quarried  away  hollow  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  hill.7  This  hollow  had  a lower  occupation  floor  with  Towthorpe 
and  Ebbsfleet  Wares  and  above  it  an  occupation  floor  with  Bell  Beaker  and  All-over  Corded 
Beaker  pottery.  In  his  report  on  this  site  Moore  also  reviewed  the  surface  finds  of  flint 
implements  and  waste  from  the  headland. 


7 Moore,  J.  W.,  ‘Excavation  at  Beacon  Hill,  Flamborough  Head’,  Y.A.  J.  XLI  (1964),  pp.  191-7. 
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In  1958  the  gravel  pit  occupying  the  centre  of  Beacon  Hill  was  extended  eastwards  and  a 
natural  channel  in  the  gravel  was  noticed  to  be  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  boulder  clay 
but  it  left  a shallow  hollow  in  the  clay  to  a depth  of  3 ft.  During  a visit  to  the  gravel  pit 
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Fig.  12.  Peterborough  Ware  and  Flint  Industry,  East  Reservoir  Site  8.  Scale  1*2. 
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Messrs  C.  and  E.  Grantham  examined  the  exposure  and  obtained  worked  flint,  small  pot- 
sherds and  charcoal  from  the  face.  Two  small  trenches  were  excavated  behind  the  working 
face  of  the  pit  to  investigate  part  of  the  hollow.  Unfortunately  by  the  time  of  their  next 
visit  to  the  pit  the  gravel  working  had  been  extended  eastwards  and  nothing  remained  of 
this  site. 

Over  the  floor  of  the  hollow  was  a layer  of  stony  brown  soil  6-9  in.  in  thickness  with  a 
concentrate  of  glacial  erratics.  Above  this  the  upper  layer  of  brown  soil,  covered  by  a layer 
of  plough  soil,  closely  resembled  the  hillwash  layer  that  covered  most  of  the  lower  slopes 
of  Beacon  Hill  (Fig.  16). 

The  association  of  Towthorpe  and  Ebbsfleet  Wares  repeats  the  association  found  by 
Moore  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  The  flint  industry  of  the  site  is  bold  and  crude,  and 
tends  to  be  larger  and  heavier  than  occurs  on  the  Rudston  Wold  sites.  At  the  eastern  site  the 
range  of  implement  types  is  not  as  extensive  as  that  from  Moore’s  site,  in  particular  the 
serrated-edged  flakes  and  tranchet  arrowheads  are  absent. 

Pottery  (Fig.  17) 

Bottom  Layer — 

1.  Rim  of  Towthorpe  ware,  hard  greyish  buff,  black  core,  slightly  pitted  surface.  Plain,  outbent  rim. 

2.  Rim  of  Ebbsfleet  Ware,  thin  dark  greyish  brown  with  black  core,  comb?  impressions  on  the  interior  and  top  of 
the  rim. 

3.  Body  fragment  of  Ebbsfleet  Ware.  Thin  dark  greyish  buff,  comb?  decoration. 

4.  Body  fragment,  fabric  and  decoration  like  No.  2. 

5.  Small  weathered  sherd,  thin  dark  grey,  sandy  grit.  Incised  decoration. 

6.  Small  sherd,  coarse  soft  reddish  brown,  grey  interior,  Finger-nail  imprinted  decoration. 

7.  Neck  fragment  of  Ebbsfleet  Ware,  hard  dark  greyish  brown.  Impressions  of  a square  stick  end  on  the  interior. 

Upper  Layer — 

Two  rim  sherds  of  dark  grey  ware  with  oval  impressions  and  a rounded  shoulder  in  plain  hard  brown  ware  with 
exterior  burnish  (Fig.  17,  23-25). 

Flint  Industry 

All  the  flint  was  in  sharp  condition  and  many  large  pieces  occurred ; brown  mottled  flint  was  the  most  used  and 
this  patinates  to  a grey  colour  with  white  spots.  Dark  brown  flint  was  the  next  in  frequency  followed  by  small 
quantities  of  pink,  red  and  orange  flint.  Many  pieces  still  retain  patches  of  brown  skin  or  a chalky  pitted  cortex;  the 
rolled  and  battered  edges  betray  the  beach  pebble  origin  of  the  material.  Nine  cores,  54  flakes,  16  blades. 

The  following  tools  were  obtained  from  the  lower  layer — 

1.  End  scraper  of  brown  flint,  shallow  flaking  (Fig.  17,  8). 

2.  Laurel-leaf  point,  tip  broken  off,  f in.  thick.  Brown  flint  (Fig.  17,  9). 

3.  Broad  scraper  with  steep  edge  retouch,  greyish  mottled  flint  with  a patch  of  cortex  remaining  (Fig.  17,  10). 
Another  single  ended  scraper. 

4.  End  and  side  scraper,  poor  flaking,  greyish  mottled  flint  (Fig.  17,  11). 

5.  Double-ended  scraper  made  on  a primary  flake  of  brown  flint  with  cortex  on  the  dorsal  side  (Fig.  17,  12). 

6.  Broken  fabricator  of  grey  banded  flint,  no  retouching  on  the  ventral  surface  (Fig.  17,  13). 

The  following  tools  came  from  the  upper  layer — 

1.  A complete  fabricator  of  fine  quality  dark  brown  flint  (Fig.  17,  15). 

2.  A Horse-shoe  scraper  of  brown  flint  with  cortex  on  the  back  (Fig.  17,  14). 

3.  A small  crude  scraper  with  secondary  retouch  to  produce  a scraping  edge  on  the  platform  (Fig.  17,  17). 

4.  An  end  and  side  scraper  made  on  a primary  flake  of  brown  flint  retaining  cortex  on  its  back  (Fig.  17,  18). 

5.  A broad  scraper  of  pink  flint  (Fig.  17,  20). 

6.  The  lower  portion  of  an  axe,  good  quality  brown  flint,  boldly  flaked  with  battered  sides.  Oval  section  (Fig. 
I7’  I9)' 

7.  A particularly  good  example  of  a tortoise  core  is  illustrated  (Fig.  17,  18).  This  is  a double-sided  example. 


DISCUSSION 

Each  site  has  produced  a quantity  of  cultural  material  that  is  relatively  small  in  comparison 
with  the  large  assemblages  obtained  from  the  causewayed  camps  of  Southern  England. 
However,  each  pit  provides  a close  association  of  great  value  in  demonstrating  both  pottery 
and  the  flint  industries  current  with  the  various  ceramic  styles  in  Northern  England. 

Although  the  sites  are  truncated  and  only  represent  subterranean  features  whose  surface 
structures  have  disappeared,  they  show  that  the  level  summits  of  the  Wolds  were  occupied 
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during  the  Neolithic  Period  rather  than  used  merely  as  hunting  and  grazing  grounds.  All  the 
pits  contain  cultural  material  representative  of  domestic  activity  like  the  flint  knapping 
debris  in  some  instances  accompanied  by  hammerstones  or  an  anvil  stone.  The  presence  of 
charcoal  and  burnt  flint  and  stone  indicate  fire  and  cooking  activity  nearby  but  actual  hearth 
sites  occur  only  in  the  pits  at  Rudston  Corner  Field  Sites  2 and  7 and  North  Carnaby 
Temple  Site  5.  The  generally  fragmentary  nature  of  the  pottery  suggests  that  it,  with  the 
flint  and  stone  items  and  the  charcoal,  reached  the  pits  as  rubbish  and  hearth  sweepings. 
However,  at  North  Carnaby  Temple  Site  6 a large  Peterborough  vessel  was  found  standing 
upright  in  one  of  a pair  of  pits.  Burying  in  the  ground  would  be  a method  of  supporting 
an  ungainly  vessel  of  this  size. 

The  round  and  oval  pits  at  Cottam  Warren  Site  6,  Rudston  Corner  Field  Sites  2,  7 and  8, 
East  Reservoir  Site  8,  Carnaby  Top  Site  2 and  North  Carnaby  Temple  Site  6 fall  within 
the  size  range  distinguished  by  Clark8  and  Smith9  as  suitable  for  use  as  silos  for  food 
storage  purposes.  The  larger,  oval  pits  at  Rudston  Corner  Field  Site  6 and  North  Carnaby 
Temple  Sites  5 and  11  are  shallow  and  irregular  in  plan  and  appear  unsuitable  for  food 
storage.  All  three  pits  retained  a certain  amount  of  the  natural  reddish  clay  that  fills  swallow- 
holes  in  the  surface  of  the  chalk.  It  is  possible  that  these  pits  were  initially  excavated  for 
their  clay  to  be  used  in  house  building  or  other  domestic  purposes.  The  same  interpretation 
could  be  extended  to  some  of  the  silo-sized  pits  that  had  red  clay  in  them  like  Rudston 
Corner  Field  Site  7.  The  origin  of  the  very  large  hollow  at  West  Reservoir  Site  5,  20  ft. 
by  27  ft.,  may  be  the  same,  as  a layer  of  natural  clay  still  covered  its  western  slope. 

Grimston  Ware 

The  plain  Neolithic  pottery  from  Cottam  Warren,  Rudston  Wold  Corner  Field  Sites 
6 and  8,  and  North  Carnaby  Temple  belongs  to  the  Grimston  Ware  class  associated  with 
the  long  barrows  of  Hanging  Grimston  (in  Kirby  Underdale  parish),10  Willerby  Wold,* 11 
and  Kilham,12  in  Eastern  Yorkshire,  and  Skendleby13  in  Lincolnshire.  Grimston  Ware  has 
a particularly  extensive  distribution  throughout  the  eastern  counties  of  England  from  Hamp- 
shire northwards;  it  continues  in  Scotland  as  far  north  as  Caithness14  and  the  Lyles  Hill 
Ware  of  Northern  Ireland  is  a westward  extension  of  the  same  tradition. 

The  recent  excavation  of  the  earthwork,  and  scatter  of  associated  pits,  at  Broome  Heath, 
Ditchingham  in  Eastern  Norfolk,  has  provided  a large  assemblage  of  Grimston  Ware  with 
associated  flint  and  stone  industries.15  The  Broome  Heath  assemblage  consists  of  over  400 
recognisable  vessels  in  fragmentary  form  and  is  more  representative  of  the  total  range  of 
Grimston  Ware  vessel  forms  than  any  of  the  small  assemblages  from  Yorkshire  sites.  The 
pottery  has  been  classified  into  Type  I — cups  of  carinated  and  uncarinated  form;  Type  II 
— Globular  and  S-profiled  bowls;  Type  IV — Carinated  Bowl  forms;  and  Type  V — a 
thumb-grooved  pot.  Type  IV  bowls  were  the  most  numerous  forming  47-7%  of  the  total 
of  reconstructable  vessels;  Type  II  form  37*4%  and  Type  I 13-1%. 16  Regional  variations 

8 Clark,  J.  G.  D.,  Higgs,  E.  S.  and  Longworth,  I.  H.,  ‘Excavations  at  the  Neolithic  Site  at  Hurst  Fen,  Mildenhall, 
Suffolk,  1954,  1957  and  1958’,  P.P.S.  XXVI  (i960),  pp.  205-11. 

9 Field,  N.  H.,  Mathews,  C-  L.  and  Smith,  I.  F.,  ‘New  Neolithic  Sites  in  Dorset  and  Bedfordshire,  with  a note  on 
the  Distribution  of  Neolithic  Storage  Pits  in  Britain’,  P.P.S.  XXX  (1964),  pp.  352-81. 

10  Mortimer,  J.  R.,  Forty  Years  Researches  in  the  Ancient  British  and  Saxon  Burial  Mounds  of  East  Yorkshire  (1905), 
p.  103,  Fig.  248. 

11  Manby,  T.  G.,  ‘The  Excavation  of  the  Willerby  Wold  Long  Barrow  . . .’,  P.P.S.  XXIX  (1963),  pp.  187-9. 

12  Newbigin,  N.,  ‘The  Neolithic  Pottery  of  Yorkshire’,  P.P.S.  Ill  (1937),  211  (4).  Further  pottery  from  the  recent 
re-excavations,  report  in  preparation. 

13  Phillips,  C.  W.,  ‘The  Excavation  of  the  Giants’  Hills  Long  Barrow,  Skendleby,  Lines.’,  Archaeologia  LXXXV 
(1936),  pp.  78-9,  Fig.  20-1. 

14  Henshall,  A.  S.,  The  Chambered  Tombs  of  Scotland,  Vol.  II  (1972),  pp.  168-71. 

16  Wainwright,  G.  J.,  ‘The  Excavation  of  a Neolithic  Settlement  on  Broome  Fleath,  Ditchingham,  Norfolk,’ 
P.P.S.  XXXVIII  (1972),  pp.  1-97. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  22-46. 
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Fig.  13.  Peterborough  Ware,  Carnaby  Top  Site  19.  Scale  1-4. 


within  the  extensive  Grimston  Ware  province  are  at  present  difficult  to  define  due  to  the 
limited  nature  of  the  assemblages  in  many  areas.  In  Yorkshire  the  simple  rim  shapes  and  the 
globular  bowl  forms  are  not  numerous;  carinated,  S-profiled  and  open  bowls  predominate. 
The  bowl  from  Cottam  Warren  with  slight  S-profile  and  outbent  rim  (Fig.  3,  1)  has  a close 
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parallel  from  the  Willerby  Wold  long  barrow,17  and  in  East  Anglia  at  Jaywick18  and 
Broome  Heath.19  Only  carinated  bowls  are  present  at  the  Rudston  Corner  Field  sites  and 
the  stepped  shoulder  (Fig.  3,  n)  is  an  uncommon  feature  represented  at  the  Kilham  long 
barrow.20 

In  contrast  to  the  large  size,  over  10  inches  in  diameter,  of  the  majority  of  Grimston  Ware 
vessels  is  the  small  bowl  with  rounded  shoulder  from  Rudston  Corner  Field  Site  8 (Fig. 
3,9).  A bowl  of  similar  size,  but  with  a more  acute  shoulder,  came  from  a shallow  scoop  on 
the  lip  of  a barrow  ditch  at  Chippenham,  Cambridgeshire.21  More  difficult  to  parallel  is  the 
bowl  from  North  Carnaby  Temple  (Fig.  3,17)  with  the  carination  in  the  form  of  a cordon 
applied  to  the  steeply  sloping  wall  of  the  vessel.  A bowl  of  similar  profile,  but  shallower 
and  with  an  outbent  rim,  found  in  a pit  with  an  antler  comb  and  ox  bones,  comes  from 
Garton  Slack  Barrow  C37.22 

The  associated  flint  industry  with  the  Yorkshire  Grimston  Ware  sites  under  consideration 
provides  no  additions  to  the  types  present  at  Broome  Heath.23  Scrapers  are  the  most 
numerous  tool  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Broome  Heath  industries;  leaf-shaped  arrowheads, 
laurel-leaf  points  and  flint  axes  were  well  represented  at  Broome  Heath  but  serrated  flakes 
were  very  rare  in  contrast  to  their  frequency  at  the  Cottam  Warren  site.  The  present  sites 
add  nothing  to  the  chronological  aspects  of  Grimston  Ware  which  already  has  a series  of 
Radiocarbon  dates  ranging  from  3474T117  b.c.  (BM-679)  to  2217^:78  b.c.  (BM-755)  from 
Broome  Heath24  with  many  intermediate  dates  from  sites  in  Yorkshire  and  Scotland. 
Typological  developments  during  this  extensive  time  range,  like  regional  variations  within 
the  Grimston  Ware  province,  are  aspects  requiring  further  study.  The  S-profiled  bowls  and 
globular  bowls  with  vertical  necks,  the  vessel  types  most  closely  comparable  with  the 
continental  Funnel  Beaker  of  the  A and  B phases,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  ceramic  range 
and  do  not  merely  represent  a degeneration  of  the  carinated  forms. 

Towthorpe  Ware 

An  important  assemblage  of  Towthorpe  Ware  pottery,  flint  industry  and  faunal  material 
from  the  old  land  surface  and  mound  material  of  Greenwell’s  Barrow  62  in  Rudston  Corner 
Field  has  already  been  published.25  The  pottery  series  comprises  hemispherical  and  globular 
bowls  and  cups  with  both  simple  and  overhanging  rim  forms  and  rarer  carinated  bowls, 
with  a flint  industry  of  leaf-shaped  arrowheads,  scrapers,  serrated-edged  flakes  and  an 
edge-polished  flint  axe.  The  origins  of  the  Towthorpe  Ware  of  Northern  England  appear 
to  be  in  the  evolved  Hembury  Ware  style  of  the  mid-third  millennium  b.c.  represented  at 
Windmill  Hill.26  The  style  appears  in  Yorkshire  in  the  Middle  Neolithic  period;  at  Moore’s 
Flamborough  Beacon  Hill  it  is  stratigraphically  earlier  than  European  Bell  and  All-over- 
Corded  Beaker  and  contemporary  with  Ebbsfleet  Ware,  an  association  repeated  at  the 
Beacon  Hill  East  site  (Fig.  17,  1-4). 

The  bottom  filling  of  the  large  hollow  at  the  Rudston  Wold  West  Reservoir  Site  provides 
a few  plain  sherds  assignable  to  the  Towthorpe  Ware  class  including  a simple  rim  (Fig. 
10,  9)  and  the  rare  shouldered  bowl  form  with  a slight  carination  (Fig.  10,  10).  A more 
evolved  group  of  three  vessels  is  represented  at  Carnaby  Top  Site  14,  all  displaying  incised 

17  Manby,  op.  cit.,  p.  189,  Fig.  7,  6. 

18  Warren,  S.  H.  and  Smith  I.  F.,  ‘Neolithic  Pottery  from  the  Submerged  Landsurface  of  the  Essex  Coast’, 
10th  Ann.  Rep.  Inst.  Arch.  (1954),  pp.  28,  Fig.  22. 

19  Wainwright,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  19,  Pi.  19,  P.  112. 

20  Newbigin,  op.  cit.,  PI.  XVII,  2. 

21  Leaf,  C.  S.,  ‘Further  Excavations  in  Bronze  Age  Barrows  at  Chippenham’,  Proc.  Camh.  ^4.5.  XXXIX  (1940), 
p.  46,  Fig.  14. 

22  Newbigin,  op.  cit.,  p.  262,  Fig.  7. 

23  Wainwright,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46-68. 

24  Ibid.,  pp.  70-5. 

25  Pacitto,  op.  cit.,  pp.  12-14,  Fig.  8. 

28  Manby  in  Moore,  op.  cit.,  pp.  200-1;  and  in  Pacitto,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19-21. 
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decoration  on  the  rim.  The  vessel  with  the  wide  everted  rim  bearing  radial  stroke  decora- 
tion (Fig.  5,  1)  provides  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  bowl  accompanying  Mortimer’s 
Burial  K in  Grave  B at  Duggleby  Howe.27  This  was  ‘irreparably  crushed’  and  is  known 
only  from  a reconstruction  drawing;  it  appears  to  have  been  about  12  in.  in  diameter  with 
the  incised  lines  across  the  full  width  of  the  rim.  A similar  vessel  at  Windmill  Hill  has 
additional  decoration  in  the  form  of  a row  of  stab  impressions  below  the  rim.28  A second, 
more  distant,  parallel  is  provided  by  a complete  vessel  from  the  Beacharra  chambered 
cairn  in  Argyllshire  that  has  a conical  profile,  applied  horizontal  lugs;  the  wide  rim  bears 
alternate  groups  of  radial  lines  executed  by  stab  and  comb  imprints.29 

The  pottery  from  the  chambers  of  Beacharra  and  other  tombs  of  the  Clyde  group  like 
Bicker’s  House  and  Sliddery  include  simple  hemispherical  cups  and  bowls  with  horizontal 
lugs,  and  some  heavy  rim  forms,  that  appear  to  have  an  origin  in  the  Hembury  Ware  style.30 
The  relationships  between  this  pottery  in  the  Clyde  tombs  and  other  sites  in  Scotland  and 
the  Towthorpe  Ware  of  Northern  England  is  problematical  apart  from  an  ultimate  Hem- 
bury Ware  background.  There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  appearance  of  these  pottery 
forms  is  the  result  of  the  same  phase  of  northwards  expansion  from  Southwestern  England. 
The  divergency  of  development  between  Yorkshire  and  the  Clyde  province  can  be  seen 
in  the  more  extensive  incised  decoration  of  the  evolving  Beacharra  Ware  with  a preference 
for  closed  carinated  bowls.31 

The  second  vessel  from  Site  14  (Fig.  5,  2)  has  a deep  collar-like  rim  and  a globular  form 
related  to  heavy  rimmed  bowls  like  that  from  Rudston  Barrow  62. 3 2 Such  a deep  rim  has  no 
parallels  in  the  evolved  Hembury  Ware  of  Southern  England,  but  a deeper  version  of  the 
globular  body  and  collar-like  rim  appears  in  the  Ronaldsway  Culture  of  the  Isle  of  Man.33 
Amongst  the  tall  jars  deposited  at  burial  sites,  some  actually  containing  cremated  remains, 
shallow  vertical  strokes  decorate  the  rims  including  instances  of  a double  row  at  Ballateare, 
Colby  and  Glencrutchery.34 

The  flint  industry  associated  with  Towthorpe  Ware  at  Site  14  consists  principally  of 
serrated-edged  flakes  and  blades  repeating  the  association  at  Rudston  Barrow  62,  Towthorpe 
Barrow  18 35  and  Burial  K at  Duggleby  Howe.  A complete  quern  slab  is  a notable  find  as 
corn  grinding  equipment  is  represented  on  other  Y orkshire  sites  by  re-utilised  fragments  of 
grinding  stone  and  rubbers. 

Peterborough  Ware 

The  majority  of  sites  have  decorated  pottery  of  the  Peterborough  Ware  tradition  and 
these  reinforce  the  concentration  of  finds  of  this  pottery  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.36  Up  to 
some  fifteen  years  ago  Peterborough  Ware  was  apparently  rare  north  of  the  Wash  and 
largely  represented  by  stray  sherds  recovered  from  the  mound  material  of  East  Yorkshire 
barrows.  The  Rudston  Wold  sites  add  a series  of  closed  occupation  assemblages  including 
flint  and  stone  industries,  the  kind  of  association  previously  lacking  in  the  region. 
Unfortunately  horizontal  stratigraphy  is  largely  absent  and  the  chronological  inter-relation- 
ships of  the  sites  unknown,  but  the  assemblages  can  still  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
established  styles  of  the  Peterborough  Ware  tradition. 

27  Mortimer,  op.  cit.,  p.  29,  Fig.  65. 

28  Smith,  I.  F.,  Windmill  Hill  & Avebury  (1965),  p.  69,  Fig.  25,  P 158. 

29  Scott,  J.  G.,  ‘The  Chambered  Cairn  at  Beacharra,  Kintyre,  Argyll,  Scotland’,  P.P.S.  XXX  (1964),  pp.  1-45, 
Fig.  8f. 

30  Henshall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  101-4  and  pp.  166-8. 

31  Scott,  op.  cit.,  pp.  150-8,  Fig.  10. 

32  Pacitto,  op.  cit.,  p.  14,  Fig.  2,  2. 

33  Piggott,  S.,  Neolithic  Cultures  of  the  British  Isles  (1954),  p.  348,  Fig.  60,  1. 

34  Clark,  J.  G.  D.,  ‘The  Prehistory  of  the  Isle  of  Man’,  P.P.S.  i (1935),  Figs.  II,  1;  12,  3. 

35  Mortimer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  9-10. 

36  Manby,  T.  G.,  ‘Neolithic  ‘B’  Pottery  from  East  Yorkshire’,  Y.A.J.  XXXIX  (1958),  Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  14.  Peterborough  Ware  and  Flint  Industry,  Carnaby  Top  Site  19.  Scale  1*2. 


Pottery  Flints 

Fig.  15.  Peterborough  Ware  and  Flint  Industry,  North  Carnaby  Temple  Site  6.  Scale  1-3,  1-3;  4-9,  1*2. 
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The  three  varieties  of  Peterborough  Ware  distinguished  in  Southern  England  are  the 
Ebbsfleet,  Mortlake  and  Fengate  styles  that  were  presented  in  a stratified  sequence  in  the 
ditches  of  the  Windmill  Hill  causewayed  camp.37  At  the  other  extreme  of  distribution  a 
northern  adaptation  of  the  Peterborough  Ware  tradition  has  been  recognised  at  the  Scottish 
sites  of  Brackmont  Mill38  and  Luce  Sands39  where  heavy-rimmed  forms  of  conical  and  bag- 
shaped vessels  predominate.  The  East  Yorkshire  Peterborough  Ware  sites  lie  between  these 
extremes  and  exhibit  elements  both  of  the  southern  styles  and  some  completely  novel 
features. 

The  early  Ebbsfleet  style  reached  the  northern  limit  of  its  distribution  in  Yorkshire40  and 
is  represented  at  Carnaby  Top  Site  i where  the  necked  jar,  with  comb  and  maggot  decora- 
tion (Fig.  8,  15),  can  be  paralleled  at  the  type  site  of  Ebbsfleet,  Kent.41  In  the  Ebbsfleet  style 
assemblages  the  neck  jars  can  be  accompanied  by  wide-shouldered  bowls  with  slightly 
outcurving  rims  decorated  internally  like  the  fragment  from  Beacon  Hill  East  (Fig.  17,  2). 
The  thin-profiled  outcurving  rims  with  internal  cord  decoration  are  present  at  Rudston 
West  Reservoir  Site  5 (Fig.  10,  1,  5 and  6)  where  a slight  internal  angle  has  developed.  These 
are  associated  with  heavy  moulded  rims  (Fig.  10,  4,  7 and  8)  characteristic  of  the  Mortlake 
style,  a combination  of  features  also  seen  at  the  Craike  Hill  site  near  Driffield.42  Heavy 
everted  rim  forms  with  a marked  internal  bevel  are  also  present  at  West  Reservoir  Site  5 
(Fig.  10,  2-3)  and  these  appear  to  be  a typological  development  of  the  outcurving  rims 
already  noticed  at  this  site.  A reconstructable  vessel  with  everted  and  bevel  decorated  rim 
comes  from  Carnaby  Top  Site  11  (Fig.  8,  17)  and  has  fine  incised  strokes  imitating  paired 
cord  lines.  Other  sherds  from  this  site  exhibit  squarish  imprints  in  rows  and  comb  impres- 
sion (Fig.  8,  16  and  19).  The  everted  rims  are  present  again  at  North  Carnaby  Temple 
Site  5 (Fig.  11,  1-2)  but  a simple  rim  (Fig.  11,2)  with  incised  decoration  is  a reminder  that 
simple  bowl  forms  were  also  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  more  common  shouldered 
and  heavy-rimmed  vessels.  The  everted  rims  are  present  at  Rudston  Wold  Site  2 (Fig.  7, 
1,  3-5)  along  with  flat-topped  rims  of  T-profile  (Fig.  7,  2 and  6) ; bone  end  imprints,  incised 
lines,  point  stabbing  and  finger-tip  rustication  techniques  were  employed  on  the  round- 
based  vessels  (Fig.  7,  7-8).  The  T-shaped  rim  (Fig.  8,  1)  occurs  at  the  nearby  Site  7 with 
simple  rims  and  shoulder  fragments  decorated  with  cord  maggot  impressions  (Fig.  8,  2-5) 
forming  herringbone  patterns  that  can  be  separated  by  horizontal  lines. 

The  three  pots  from  North  Carnaby  Temple  Site  6 appear  to  be  contemporary  (Fig. 
15,  1-3).  Two  have  T-shaped  rims  and  rounded  shoulders  and  the  third  has  a heavy  moulded 
rim  and  angular  shoulder  with  pits  in  the  neck  that  would  be  considered  characteristic  of 
Mortlake  style.  All  three  are  linked  by  the  use  of  bold  incised  herringbone  patterns  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  finger-nail  impressions.  The  best  parallels  to  the  three  vessels  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  extensive  pottery  series  from  Carnaby  Top  Site  19,  half  a mile  to  the  west,  where  at 
least  21  vessels  are  represented  and  the  large  size  and  unweathered  condition  suggests  that 
all  are  contemporary.  Further  evidence  for  the  close  dating  of  this  assemblage  are  the 
similarities  in  shape,  technique  and  decoration  that  point  to  the  work  of  the  same  potter; 
decoration  is  confined  to  incision  by  a sharp  point  and  the  use  of  the  finger-tips ; cord  and 
bone  impressions  are  notably  absent. 

Three  vessels  from  Carnaby  Top  Site  19  have  the  collared  forms,  and  typical  decoration, 

37  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-15  and  73-8. 

38  Longworth,  I.  H.,  ‘Further  Discoveries  at  Brackmont  Mill,  Brackmont  Farm  and  Tentmuir,  Fife’,  Proc.  Soc. 
Ant.  Scot.  XCIX  (1966-7),  pp.  67-74. 

39  Mclnnes,  I.  J.,  ‘The  Neolithic  and  Early  Bronze  Age  Pottery  from  Luce  Sands,  Wigtownshire’,  P.S.A.S. 
XCVII  (1963-4),  PP-  49-54- 

40  Wood,  E.  S.,  ‘The  Excavation  of  a Bronze  Age  Barrow:  Green  Howe,  North  Deighton,  Yorkshire’,  Y.A.J. 
XLIII,  (1971),  P-  19- 

41  Burchell,  J.  P.  T.  and  Piggott,  S.,  ‘Decorated  Pottery  from  the  Bed  of  the  Ebbsfleet,  Kent’,  Ant.J.  XIX  (1939), 
p.  420,  Fig.  4. 

42  Manby,  T.  G.,  ‘A  Neolithic  Site  at  Craike  Hill,  Garton  Slack,  E.R.  Yorkshire’,  Ant.  J.  XXXVIII  (1958), 
pp.  233-4. 
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of  the  Fengate  style  and  have  good  distant  parallels.  The  first  (Fig.  13,  1)  is  comparable  in 
profile;  in  the  incised  decoration  and  neck  pits  with  North  Carnaby  Temple  Site  6 where 
the  rim  is  less  developed  (Fig.  15,  2).  Very  similar  is  a vessel  from  Downton,  Wiltshire, 
with  decoration  of  impressed  cord  maggot,43  and  a more  fragmentary  version  with  cord 
line  decoration  occurs  at  the  West  Kennet  Avenue  Occupation  Site.44  The  two  collared 
vessels  (Fig.  13,  2-3)  are  comparable  with  the  Fengate  type  site  where  curvilinear  patterns 
formed  by  finger-nail  imprinting  are  well  represented.45 

Finger-nail  imprinted  lines,  possibly  in  imitation  of  cord  impression,  decorate  the 
shoulders  of  three  almost  identical  vessels  (Fig.  13,  4 and  5;  14,  1)  that  differ  only  in  detail 
of  size,  shape  and  decoration.  The  lower  profiles  of  these  vessels  is  uncertain;  they  may  have 
been  conical  or  flattened.  Their  expanded  rims  with  the  internal  mouldings  and  incised 
herringbone  ornament  are  comparable  with  the  largest  vessel  at  North  Carnaby  Temple 
Site  6 where  the  rim  is  upright  to  give  a T-profile  (Fig.  15,  1).  The  same  sort  of  internally 
moulded  rim  with  herringbone  decoration  can  be  seen  again  on  two  shoulderless  vessels 
(Fig.  13,  7;  14,  5)  with  heavy  overhanging  rims  of  novel  type.  A second  shoulderless  form 
with  simple  outbent  rim  would  also  be  at  home  in  the  Towthorpe  Ware  class  (Fig.  13,9)  but 
for  the  decoration  and  associations.  A very  heavy  rim  (Fig.  13,  6)  may  also  belong  to  a 
shoulderless  vessel  form  or  the  profile  may  have  continued  down  to  a moulded  shoulder 
of  the  kind  present  on  another  rim-decorated  sherd  (Fig.  14,  8). 

Two  rims  show  concentric  semi-circles,  improved  versions  of  the  cord-impressed  pattern 
at  North  Carnaby  Temple  Site  6 (Fig.  15,  1);  both  are  externally  ledged  rims  (Fig.  13,  10; 
14,  7).  The  more  complete  vessel  has  a series  of  concentric  loops  on  the  body  inside  and  out, 
a pattern  also  executed  in  finger-nail  impression  occurring  on  a conical  bowl  with  simple 
rim  at  the  West  Kennet  Long  Barrow.46  The  remainder  of  the  pottery  from  Site  19  displays 
expanded  T-rimmed  forms  (Fig.  14,  2 and  4)  and  moulded  thickened  rims  (Fig.  14,  3,  6, 
9-1 1) ; incised  herringbone,  criss-cross  lines  and  some  finger-tip  impressions  are  common  to 
both.  Bases  are  represented  by  only  a single  instance  each  of  a narrow  flat  base  of  Fengate 
type  (Fig.  13,  11)  and  a flattened  rounded  base  form  (Fig.  13,  8)  comparable  with  North 
Carnaby  Temple  (Fig.  15,  1)  which  also  is  the  best  parallel  for  the  large  cylindrical  body 
fragment  with  finger-tip  rustication  decoration  (Fig.  15,  12). 

The  T-rimmed  form  with  only  a faint  neck  and  shoulder  leading  down  to  a narrow 
flattened  base  occurs  at  East  Reservoir  Site  8 (Fig.  12, 1)  with  cord  line  and  cord  maggot 
decoration.  The  same  site  provides  fragments  of  a simple  rimmed  vessel  with  almost 
vertical  sides  bearing  incised  criss-cross  lines  (Fig.  12,  3)  as  well  as  a heavy  externally  bevelled 
T-rim  (Fig.  12,  2). 

It  is  possible  to  demonstrate  some  very  close  links  between  Yorkshire  and  the  Peter- 
borough Ware  sites  of  Southern  England  especially  in  the  Ebbsfleet  and  Fengate  styles.  The 
links  include  vessel  forms,  decorative  techniques  and  the  widespread  use  of  crushed  flint  as  a 
tempering  agent.  The  Mortlake  style  does  not  show  the  same  closeness  and  in  Yorkshire 
such  traits  as  the  plastic  rustication  do  not  appear  amongst  the  decorative  techniques. 
Also  some  entirely  novel  features  are  present  that  are  without  parallel  in  southern 
Peterborough  assemblages.  These  are  the  shouldered  bowl  with  the  everted  internally 
bevelled  rim  (Fig.  8,  17)  and  the  T-rimmed  vessel  form  with  weakly  developed  neck  and 
rounded  shoulder  (Fig.  15,  1).  Both  forms  occur  together  at  Rudston  Corner  Field  Site  2, 
Carnaby  Top  Site  19  and  North  Carnaby  Temple  Site  6.  The  T-rim  form  was  discussed  a 

43  Rahtz,  P.  A.,  ‘Neolithic  and  Beaker  Sites  at  Downton,  near  Salisbury,  Wilts’,  Wilts.  A.  Mag.  58  (1962),  p.  128, 
Fig.  11,  17. 

44  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  233,  Fig.  78,  P.  353. 

45  Leeds,  E.  T.,  ‘Further  Discoveries  of  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  Pottery  at  Peterborough’,  Ant.J.  II  (1922), 
pp.  229-30,  Fig.  8-10. 

48  Piggott,  S.,  The  West  Kennet  Long  Barrow  (1962^,  p.  38,  Fig.  11,  P.  11. 
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few  years  ago  in  connection  with  pottery  from  Driffield47  where  it  formed  Group  B and  was 
associated  with  the  typical  Fengate  style  pottery  forming  Group  A.  Related  T-rimmed 
pottery  was  known  at  that  time  from  Fengate  and,  in  Yorkshire,  from  Aldro  Barrow  30  and 
Goodmanham  Barrow  in.  To  these  can  be  added  a site  at  Boltby  on  the  Hambleton  Hills 
excavated  by  the  late  T.  Lord,  finds  from  which  are  in  the  Pig  Yard  Club  Museum,  Settle. 

Closely  related  are  two  of  four  vessels  from  Ford  in  Northumberland  that  have  heavy 
squared  rims,  weak  neck  and  shoulder  profiles  and  conical  body  forms,  the  rims  bearing 
cord  impressed  concentric  semi-circles.48  The  other  two  vessels  have  round-topped  T- 
shaped  rims,  one  bearing  incised  herringbone  and  the  other  oblique  cord  lines.  The  Ford 
vessels  have  been  seen  as  a southern  outlier  of  a Scottish  adaptation  of  Peterborough  Ware. 
True  Peterborough  Ware  in  the  Southern  English  styles  is  virtually  absent  in  Scotland  and 
the  equivalent  is  a variety  of  impressed  ware  represented  at  Hedderwick,  Tentsmuir, 
Luce  Bay  and  Brackmont  Mill.49  The  term  ‘Neolithic  B’  has  been  revived  to  describe  these 
Impressed  Wares  as  a more  detailed  classification  is  difficult  due  to  the  highly  individual 
nature  of  each  site.  The  Scottish  Impressed  Wares  are  considered  to  be  the  product  of  the 
development  of  earlier  local  Neolithic  styles  influenced  by  impressed  decorative 
techniques  derived  from  the  Peterborough  tradition  of  regions  to  the  south,  particularly 
Yorkshire.60 

The  Class  III  Ware  at  Luce  Bay  has  a small  number  of  T-shaped  rims  but  on  shoulderless 
bag-shaped  vessels,  and  is  characterised  by  the  use  of  twisted  cord  impressions  including 
one  instance  of  concentric  semi-circles.51  The  few  everted  rim  forms  have  twisted  cord 
decoration  but  incised  herringbone  patterns  are  virtually  absent.  The  T-rimmed  form  is 
better  represented  at  the  Lothian  site  of  Hedderwick  where  at  least  one  shouldered  vessel  is 
present  and  rim  profiles  closely  similar  to  the  Ford  bowls  occur.52  Conical  vessels  with 
heavy  rims  but  no  shoulders  come  from  Brackmont  Mill,  Fife,  and  have  been  seen  as  an 
extension  of  Fengate  style  into  Scotland.53 

The  everted  and  T-shaped  rim  elements  amongst  the  Scottish  Impressed  Wares  could  be 
derived  from  the  Peterborough  tradition  of  Yorkshire  but  there  is  an  absence  of  bag- 
shaped vessels  in  the  region  that  is  firmly  connected  by  its  shouldered  bowls  and  flask  forms 
with  Southern  England.  The  significance  of  these  rim  forms  in  Yorkshire  appears  to  lie  in  a 
distinctive  development  from  the  earlier  Ebbsfleet  style  parallel  with  that  of  the  Mortlake 
style  based  in  Southern  England.  The  development  can  be  traced  from  the  thin-rimmed 
internally-decorated  Ebbsfleet  bowls  like  those  present  at  Green  Howe,  North  Deighton54 
and  Flamborough  (Fig.  17,  2);  the  bending  outwards  and  downwards  of  the  rim  left  the 
decorative  zone  on  a marked  bevel  that  could  then  be  thickened  and  expanded  to  a T-shaped 
profile.  The  range  of  development  can  be  seen  at  West  Reservoir  Site  5 (Fig.  10,  1-8)  and 
Rudston  Corner  Field  Site  2 (Fig.  11,  1-6).  Developed  forms  of  heavy  rim  including  some 
novel  profiles  occur  at  Carnaby  Top  Site  19  (Fig.  13,  4-10)  with  rims  and  decoration  of 
basically  Ebbsfleet  type  (Fig.  14,  4-1 1).  Such  features  as  the  undecorated  weak-profiled 
necks  and  shoulders  also  indicate  a closeness  to  the  Ebbsfleet  style.  Against  this  are  the 
Fengate  style  collared  vessels  (Fig.  13,  1-3)  and  narrow  flattened  bases  that  could  be  con- 
sidered to  indicate  a later  stage  of  development  of  the  Peterborough  tradition  if  it  is  seen  as 
a simple  linear  sequence  of  Ebbsfleet-Mortlake-Fengate.  A development  of  the  Peterborough 

47  Manby,  T.  G.,  ‘A  Neolithic  Site  at  Driffield,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire’,  Y.A.J.  XXXIX  (1957),  pp.  169-75, 
Fig.  2,  5. 

48  Longworth,  I.  H.,  ‘Five  Sherds  from  Ford,  Northumberland  and  their  Relative  Date’,  Y.A.  J.  XLII  (1969), 
pp.  258-60,  Fig.  1,  3 and  4. 

49  Mclnnes,  I.  J.,  ‘A  Scottish  Neolithic  Pottery  Sequence’,  Scottish  Arch.  Forum  1969,  pp.  22-5. 

50  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

51  Mclnnes,  op.  cit.,  1963-4,  No.  148,  149,  159  and  162. 

52  Callander,  }.  G.,  ‘Scottish  Neolithic  Pottery’,  P.S.A.S.  LXIII  (1929),  p.  67,  Fig.  46,  14-18. 

53  Longworth,  op.  cit.,  1966-7,  74,  Fig.  4. 

54  Wood,  op.  cit.,  10,  Fig.  4,  7 and  11. 
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Fig.  i 6.  Plan  and  Sections,  Carnaby  Top  Site  19  and  Flamborough. 
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Fig.  17.  Pottery  and  Flint  Industry,  Flamborough,  Beacon  Hill,  Scale  1-2. 
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tradition  as  parallel  styles  overlapping  both  chronologically  and  geographically  finds 
support  at  these  Yorkshire  sites.55 

The  present  scarcity  of  Peterborough  Ware  sites  in  the  East  Midlands  leaves  the  concen- 
tration in  Yorkshire  in  an  artificial  isolation  from  the  Southern  England  distribution.  It 
may  seem  both  presumptuous  and  premature  to  advocate  that  a Rudston  style  should  be 
added  to  the  recognised  Peterborough  styles,  for  what  might  be  argued  is  no  more  than  a 
very  local  variation  of  the  widespread  Mortlake  style.  However,  an  extension  southwards  of 
‘Rudston’  features  as  far  as  the  Fen  Basin  is  indicated  by  T-rimmed  vessels,  showing  a 
preference  for  incised  decoration,  from  Stainsby,56  Fengate57  and  Chippenham.58 
A distinctive  Rudston  style  in  the  East  Midlands  and  Northern  England  in  the  late  Neolithic 
Period  is  reflected  in  the  Yorkshire  Type  Food  Vessels  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age.  Food 
Vessels  usually  have  everted  rims,  but  some  have  T-shaped  profiles59  comparable  with  the 
Rudston  sites,  and  the  double  moulded  rims,  like  Carnaby  Top  Site  19  (Fig.  13,  4-5),  were 
employed  on  enlarged  Food  Vessel  Urns.60  While  the  lugs  of  Food  Vessels  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  Rudston  style,  the  preference  for  incised  herringbone  patterns  could  be 
derived  from  this  source.  Such  a Rudston  style  of  Peterborough  Ware  could  be  considered 
to  stand  in  the  similar  ancestral  role  to  Food  Vessels  as  the  Mortlake  and  Fengate  styles  did 
to  the  Collared  Urns.61 

The  Council  of  the  Society  wishes  to  thank  the  Council  for  British  Archaeology  for  a generous 
grant  towards  the  cost  of  publishing  this  article. 


65  Clarke,  D.,  The  Beaker  Pottery  of  Great  Britain  (1970),  pp.  132-4  and  pp.  266-8. 

68  Excavated  by  G.  Taylor.  Unpublished,  Lincoln  Museum. 

67  Leeds,  op.  cit.,  pp.  227-8,  Fig.  7a-b. 

68  Leaf,  op.  cit.,  p.  46,  Fig.  10. 

69  Hutton  Buscel  Moor,  Yorkshire  Museum  1037.  1947;  Goodmanham  Barrow  CXIII,  Greenwell.  British 
Barrows  (1877),  p.  322,  Fig.  136;  Huggate,  p.  225,  Mortimer,  Forty  Years  Researches  . . . (1905),  p.  302,  Fig.  905. 

80  Callis  Wold  Barrow  100;  Mortimer,  Ibid.,  p.  158,  Fig.  406;  Wetton,  Staffs.,  Sheffield  Museum;  Wrexham, 
Denb.  Savory,  H.  N.,  ‘Corpus  of  Welsh  Bronze  Age  Pottery,  II’,  Bull.  B.  Celtic  St.  XVII  (1957),  p.  225. 

81  Longworth,  I.  H.,  ‘The  Origins  and  Development  of  the  Primary  Series  in  the  Collared  Urn  Tradition  in 
England  and  Wales,’  P.P.S.  XXVII  (1961),  pp.  264-73. 
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ROMANO-BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  AT  CRAG 
BANK  AND  LOUNSDALE,  NEAR  KILDALE, 

NORTH  RIDING 


By  R.  S.  Close,  R.  H.  Hayes  and  D.  A.  Spratt 


Summary  A circular  hut  and  occupation  debris  were  found  in  the  ‘Celtic  Fields’  at  Crag  Bank,  Kildale.  Finds  showed 
the  site  to  have  been  inhabited  in  Iron  Age  times  and  until  the  second  century  a.d.  Another  Romano-British  site  was 
revealed  at  Lounsdale,  where  the  pottery  showed  that  occupation  continued  into  the  fourth  century.  Occupation  in 
the  Kildale  area  appears  to  persist  later  at  lower  altitudes.  Pollen  analyses  from  a nearby  peat  bog  show  increases  in 
cereals  and  in  arable  and  pastoral  weeds  during  the  Iron  Age,  simultaneous  with  a marked  decrease  in  tree  cover  and 
a great  increase  in  heath  vegetation.  It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  in  Romano-British  and  later  times  farmers  were 
obliged  to  cultivate  the  lower  ground  because  the  uplands  had  become  of  little  agricultural  value. 


INTRODUCTION 

Three  Romano-British  sites  have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Kildale  N.R.  in  the 
past  decade  (Fig.  1).  The  first  to  be  discovered  was  at  Pale  End,  on  the  north  side  of  the  dale 
(NZ  61 1 100)  and  its  excavation  was  reported  in  19 66. 1 A second  site  was  discovered  in 
Lounsdale  valley  at  NZ  613107,  400  yards  to  the  north-east  of  Pale  End,  when  ploughing 
operations  in  1970  revealed  hut  foundations  over  a considerable  area,  with  which  were 
associated  Roman  and  native  pottery,  described  later  in  this  paper.  The  third  site,  at  Crag 
Bank,  comprises  a lynchetted  field  system,  in  which  have  been  discovered  fragmentary 
remains  of  a circular  stone  hut  and  hearths,  associated  with  quernstones,  Iron  Age  and 
Roman  pottery.  It  is  at  the  head  of  Kildale,  at  its  eastern  end  (NZ  631098).  The  fields  were 
first  described  by  Dr.  Elgee,2  who  thought  that  they  were  ‘Celtic  Fields’  by  reason  of  their 
rectangular  shapes  and  the  occurrence  of  beehive  querns  nearby.  These  querns  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  garden  of  Percy  Rigg  farm,  300  yards  to  the  north  of  the  site,  exactly  as  described 
by  Elgee  in  the  annotations  to  his  personal  copy  of ‘Early  Man  in  N.E.  Yorkshire’,  preserved 
in  the  Middlesbrough  Museum,  and  drawings  of  them  have  been  published.  In  times  past 
the  Crag  Bank  site  has  been  used  for  forestry,  and  this  seems  to  have  left  the  prehistoric 
dwellings  in  a fragmentary  condition.  The  last  felling  occurred  in  the  1930’s  and  the  current 
re-afforestation  made  the  present  investigation  desirable,  lest  further  deterioration  should 
occur.  On  the  south  side  of  the  dale  at  Warren  Farm  (NZ  628092)  opposite  Crag  Bank,  two 
Romano-British  querns  have  been  discovered  recently,  so  that  a fourth  settlement  is  likely  to 
have  existed  in  this  area.  The  Kildale  sites  comprise  the  largest  concentration  of  such  sites 
at  present  known  in  north-east  Yorkshire. 


I 

THE  EXCAVATION  AT  CRAG  BANK 

The  plans  of  the  Crag  Bank  fields  and  of  the  occupation  area  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  site 
is  on  a south-facing  slope  at  the  top  of  a precipitous  southerly  bank  on  the  north  of  the  dale. 
It  lies  on  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Lower  Oolitic  sandstone,  just  above  the  softer  rocks  of  the 
Upper  Lias  which  form  the  steep  slope,  the  whole  area  being  covered  with  peaty  humus 


1 Hayes,  R.  H.,  ‘A  Romano-British  Site  at  Pale  End,  Kildale’,  Y.A.J.  XLI  (1966),  pp.  687-700. 

2 Elgee,  F.,  Early  Man  in  North-East  Yorkshire  (Gloucester  1930),  p.  218. 
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Fig.  i.  Location  map  of  Romano-British  sites  near  Kildale. 
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bearing  prolific  heather  and  bracken.  The  excavation  comprised  uncovering  the  remains  of 
the  circular  hut  to  floor  level,  and  searching  the  occupation  surface  for  post-holes.  Trial  holes 
were  dug  at  intervals  around  the  hut,  and  in  the  other  two  rectangular  fields.  A hearth(I), 
some  paving  stones  and  occupation  debris  were  found  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  hut, 
and  were  excavated  to  the  undisturbed  levels.  A section  (Fig.  2)  was  made  of  the  main 


H THE  CELTIC  FIELDS 


ID  THE  EXCAVATION  PLAN 


E SECTION  ACROSS  MAIN  LYNCHET  & HUTS 


Fig.  2.  Crag  Bank,  Kildale.  Plans  and  section. 
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lynchet  to  the  north  of  the  hut,  and  a small  area  of  the  field  on  the  north  side  of  the  lynchet 
was  excavated.  A second  hearth(II)  was  found  below  the  stones  of  the  lynchet. 

(i)  The  Hut  and  other  Occupation  Debris 

The  foundations  in  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  small  fields  (Fig.  2),  comprised  a 
segment  of  a paved  stone  hut  28  ft.  in  external  diameter.  About  one  third  of  the 
floor  was  still  in  situ , in  the  north  sector,  but  the  remainder  had  disappeared,  possibly 
due  to  earlier  forestry  operations.  No  internal  hearth  or  post-holes  were  found.  There 
were  three  quern  fragments  in  the  central  unpaved  area,  a saddle  quern,  a fragment 
of  the  top  of  a beehive  quern  and  a well-rubbed  concave  stone.  The  hut  is  the  same 
size  exactly  as  the  two  paved  huts  in  the  final  phase  of  construction  of  the  Iron  Age 
site  at  Percy  Rigg,3  the  location  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  similar  in  having  no 
post-holes,  but  differs  in  having  no  peripheral  ditch.  In  the  vicinity  of  hearth  I there 
was  no  well-defined  occupation  layer,  and  the  fragments  of  stone  paving  did  not 
permit  interpretation  in  terms  of  a definite  structure. 

(ii)  The  Lynchets  and  Fields 

The  field  system  was  based  on  a large  lynchet  running  in  a south-easterly  direction 
350  ft.  in  length.  The  main  feature  of  construction  was  a wall  of  heavy  boulders 
2 ft.  in  height  carefully  built  along  the  natural  crest  of  the  slope;  this  wall  was  not 
simply  a marker:  it  retained  the  plough  soil  which  had  accumulated  to  a depth  of 
2 ft.  on  the  north  side.  To  the  south  of  this  wall  a great  deal  of  stone  had  been  loosely 
piled  up.  Three  smaller  field  banks  composed  of  loose  stones  ran  south-west,  approxi- 
mately at  right  angles  to  and  spaced  out  along  the  main  lynchet,  giving  three  fields 
(Fig.  2).  The  southern  boundary  of  these  is  the  steep  slope  to  the  bottom  of  the  dale. 
A nine-foot  entrance  to  the  most  easterly  field  is  a noticeable  feature,  unique  in  the 
North  Yorkshire  Moors  but  excavation  in  this  area  revealed  no  finds  or  post-holes. 
It  is  clear  that  the  main  lynchet  was  built  in  Iron  Age  times,  as  shown  by  Iron  Age 
pottery  both  within  its  structure  and  on  the  old  ground  surface  to  the  north.  The 
arable  area  of  the  farm  was  to  the  north  of  the  main  lynchet,  as  shown  by  the 
accumulation  of  fine  tilth  in  this  area,  and  the  small  fields  to  the  south  comprised  the 
farmyard  to  the  south-east,  and  small  cultivation  plots  to  the  north-west.  The  central 
field  in  particular,  with  its  south-facing  aspect  and  its  protective  walls  would  have 
been  suitable  for  a walled  garden. 


II 

THE  FINDS 

The  only  finds  within  the  paved  hut  were  quernstones.  Both  Roman  and  native  pottery 
were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  hearth  I,  together  with  a blue  ‘melon’  bead  fragment  and  a 
flat  rotary  quern.  In  the  lynchet  itself  and  on  the  old  ground  surface  below  the  fine  tilth  on 
its  north  side  Iron  Age  pottery  was  found.  The  positions  of  all  the  finds  listed  below  are 
marked  by  number  on  Fig.  2 and  some  are  also  marked  on  the  section. 

A.  The  Pottery 

1.  Rim  of  small  Late  Iron  Age  jar  or  cookpot,  diameter  6 in.,  thickness  03  in.,  coarse  gritted  ware,  black  exterior 
surface,  red  interior  surface.  Found  on  the  old  ground  surface  below  the  plough  soil  to  the  north  of  the  main 
lynchet.  Similar  small  jars  have  been  found  at  Levisham  Moor  and  Stanwick  (No.  17).4 

2.  Eight  body  sherds  in  a very  coarse  gritted  fabric,  part  of  large  pot,  diameter  14  in.,  wall  thickness  o-4-o-5  in. 
Red  exterior  and  interior  surfaces,  grey  interior,  on  the  old  ground  surface  below  the  plough  soil  to  the  north 
of  the  main  lynchet.  Could  be  Bronze  Age  or  Iron  Age.  The  pottery  contained  quartzite  grit  grains  and 
Cleveland  Dyke  fragments  as  filling. 

3 Close,  R.  S.,  ‘Excavation  of  Iron  Age  Hut  Circles  at  Percy  Rigg,  Kildale’,  Y.A.J.  XLIV  (1972),  pp.  23-31. 

4 Wheeler,  R.  E.  M.,  The  Stanwick  Fortifications,  Society  of  Antiquaries  Research  Report  XVII  (1954),  Fig.  12. 
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3.  Two  small  body  sherds  similar  to  2,  but  with  black  interior  surface,  found  in  the  stones  of  the  main  lynchet. 

4.  One  small  body  sherd  similar  to  2,  found  below  the  stones  of  hearth  II. 

5.  One  crudely  made  base  of  vesicular  grey-brown  pottery,  external  diameter  14  in.,  internal  diameter  12  in.  The 
base  kicks  out  at  the  foot,  similar  to  bases  32,  33  and  35  from  Stanwick,  and  evidently  of  similar  fabric.  Fabric 
is  also  similar  to  the  crude  Iron  Age  pottery  found  at  Percy  Rigg.  Found  on  the  old  ground  surface  north  of  the 
main  lynchet. 

6.  Two  rim  fragments  of  black  gritted  ware,  diameter  13  in.,  thickness  o*3-o-4  in.  Not  as  coarsely  gritted  as  2 but 
crudely  made.  Thirty-six  body  sherds  of  same  material,  found  within  a few  yards  to  the  south  of  hearth  I.  One 
of  these  resembles,  but  is  larger  than  pot  No.  18  from  Traprain  Law,5  and  similar  rims  have  been  found  at 
Levisham  Moor. 

7.  Seven  rim  fragments  of  orange-red  mortarium,  internal  diameter  of  rim  9 in.,  exterior  diameter  12-2  in.  Single 
grooves  on  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  rim  on  the  upper  surface  and  on  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  adjacent  to 
the  rim.  Twenty-five  body  sherds  of  various  sizes,  two  with  gritted  interior  surfaces.  Similar  to  rims  of  mortaria 
originating  from  near  York  in  the  second  century  a.d.6 

8.  Two  rims,  internal  diameter  of  4 in.,  thickness  0-2  in.  Wheel-turned,  of  similar  fabric  as  mortarium. 

9.  Lid  handle  of  grey  ware  lightly  speckled  black.  Diameter  at  base  1-5  in.,  wall  thickness  0-3  in.  Early  second 
century. 

10.  Four  sherds  of  the  same  lid  in  grey  ware  heavily  speckled  black,  thickness  0-2  in.  One  sherd  is  a rim, 
diameter  8 in. 

B.  Querns  and  Rubbing  Stones 

11.  Two  large  fragments  of  saddle  quern  re-used  as  paving  in  hut  floor,  one  piece  1 1 x 6 x 3 in.,  the  other  9x6x3- 
3 \ in.  Also  part  of  top  rubbing  stone  for  saddle  quern  8 x 6 x in.,  the  rubbed  surface  worn  to  convex  shape. 

12.  Fragment  of  small  flat  quern  7x5  xi|  in.,  the  rubbed  surface  worn  to  very  concave  shape. 

13.  One  piece  of  stone  with  red  pottery  fabric  fired  on  to  it.  Possibly  part  of  an  oven. 

14.  Two  fragments  of  beehive  quern,  maximum  height  6 in.,  diameter  14  in.  at  base,  diameter  of  hole  at  the  top 
5 in.,  at  the  smooth  face  1 in.  The  surfaces  show  working  with  a pointed  chisel,  and  these  marks  are  still  visible 
on  the  grinding  surface,  showing  that  the  quern  had  not  been  much  used. 

15.  Three  fragments  top  section  of  flat  rotary  quern,  the  largest  being  a complete  half  of  the  stone.  Diameter  13  in., 
thickness  5 in.,  diameter  of  feed-hole  4 in.,  tapering  to  1 in.,  at  the  smooth  face.  There  are  two  circular  handle 
holes  at  opposite  sides  of  the  quern,  diameter  1-2  in.,  depth  2 in.  This  quern  had  been  fabricated,  like  the 
beehive  quern,  with  a pointed  chisel,  and  it  too  was  not  much  worn  on  the  grinding  surface.  The  finding  of 
this  flat  quern  in  a second-century  context  indicates  the  introduction  of  this  type  of  quern  early  in  the 
Roman  occupation  in  the  North. 

All  the  stones  in  finds  11-15  were  of  similar  texture,  being  of  local  sandstone. 

C.  Other  Finds 

1 6.  Two  whetstones  found  on  the  old  ground  surface  below  the  plough  soil  to  the  north  of  the  main  lynchet.  One 
made  of  fine-grained  sandstone  was  4-6  in.  in  length,  of  rectangular  cross  section  1-4  x 1-2  in.,  rounded  at  the 
ends  and  smoothed  by  honing  on  all  four  sides.  The  other  was  of  coarser  grained  sandstone  and  flattened  on  one 
side  only.  It  was  4 in.  long,  and  of  approximately  oval  cross  section,  1-5  in.  diameter  on  the  major  axis,  1 in. 
on  the  minor  axis. 

17.  A fragment  of  small  blue  melon-shaped  bead.  These  are  frequently  recorded  in  Romano-British  contexts. 

18.  Several  ‘pot  boilers’  from  various  parts  of  the  occupation  area. 

Ill 

DISCUSSION 

We  have  shown  that  the  construction  of  the  lynchet  and  the  commencement  of  arable 
cultivation  at  Crag  Bank  took  place  in  the  Iron  Age.  The  circular  hut,  so  similar  to  those  at 
the  neighbouring  Percy  Rigg  Iron  Age  site,  was  also  probably  built  in  the  Iron  Age. 
Hearth  I seems  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Romano-British  occupation,  for  within  a few  yards 
of  it  were  found  the  flat  quern,  the  bead,  the  mortarium  and  all  the  other  Roman  pottery. 
The  saddle  quern  and  rubber,  the  beehive  and  the  flat  rotary  querns  also  corroborate 
continuous  occupation  on  this  site  through  Iron  Age  and  Roman  times.  However,  we  do 
not  have  pottery  later  than  the  second  century,  and  it  seems  likely  that  this  site  was 
abandoned  by  the  third  century.  It  appears  to  be  a mixed  farm.  The  large  lynchet  with  deep 
plough  soil  banked  against  it  to  the  north,  the  whetstones  and  the  querns  all  testify  to 
agriculture  over  many  years  and  the  farm  was  also  well  placed  for  animal  husbandry.  The 
description  of  ‘rancher’  sometimes  given  to  northern  Iron  Age  farmers  can  scarcely  be 
applied  to  the  cultivators  of  Crag  Bank. 

5 Hogg,  A.  H.  A.,  ‘The  Votadini’  in  Essays  presented  to  O.  G.  S.  Crawford  (ed.  W.  F.  Grimes  1951). 

6 Dickenson,  B.  M.  and  Hartley,  K.  F.,  ‘The  Evidence  of  Potters’  stamps  on  samian  ware  and  on  mortaria  for  the 
trading  connections  of  Roman  York’  in  Soldier  and  Civilian  in  Roman  Yorkshire,  ed.  R.  M.  Butler  (Leicester  1971), 
pp.  138-9. 
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IV 

OTHER  ROMANO-BRITISH  SITES  IN  THE  KILDALE  AREA 

Excavation  of  a Romano-British  site  at  Pale  End,  Kildale  has  been  reported  previously 
and  its  situation  is  shown  in  Fig.  i,  at  about  630  ft.  O.D.  It  comprises  the  paved  foundations 
of  (probably)  rectangular  huts  with  native  and  Roman  pottery,  the  latter  dating  from  the 
first  to  the  late  third  century.  There  were  quernstones  of  either  beehive  or  flat  rotary  types. 
The  total  evidence  suggests  that  the  site  was  inhabited  from  Iron  Age  times  into  the  Roman 
occupation. 

At  a site  in  Lounsdale  valley,  400  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  Pale  End  site,  ploughing 
operations  in  the  spring  of  1970  revealed  another  Romano-British  site,  covering  a consider- 
able area.  This  site  is  on  the  575  ft.  contour,  in  a field  adjacent  to  the  Lounsdale  Beck.  Trial 
trenches  revealed  the  wall  foundations,  paved  floors  and  hearths  of  three  dwelling  sites,  the 
hut  floors  being  15  ft.  Xii  ft.,  10  ft.  Xio  ft.  and  13  ft.  Xio  ft.  respectively.  One  beehive 
quern  was  recovered,  and  the  pottery  which  is  listed  below.  The  Roman  pottery  could  be 
dated  from  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  crude  native  pottery  also 
appeared  to  belong  to  this  period.  Our  present  information  on  this  site  is  that  it  is  a large 
settlement  comprising  several  dwellings  spread  over  an  area  150  yards  square,  contemporary 
with  the  Pale  End  site,  but  continuing  definitely  into  the  fourth  century. 

Evidence  that  a fourth  Romano-British  site  may  exist  in  the  Kildale  area  was  obtained 
recently  when  two  quernstones  were  found  on  Warren  House  Farm  (NZ  628092),  on  the 
south  side  of  the  dale,  facing  Crag  Bank.  These  were  a part  of  a flat  rotary  quernstone  of 
Mayen  lava,  imported  from  Germany  and  a similar  one  of  sandstone.  Lava  querns  are  not 
infrequent  in  Roman  sites  in  Yorkshire,  for  example  at  Eastfield  and  Crayke.7 8 


Finds  from  Lounsdale  Romano-British  Site 

1.  A rim  of  samian  ware,  with  rim  and  wall  decoration.  Had  been  repaired  with  lead  clamp.  Diameter  7 in.,  wall 
thickness  0-3  in.  Bowl  form  37.  Potter  Cinnamus  a.d.  160-190. 

2.  Rim  of  samian  ware  with  wall  grooving,  diameter  5 in.,  thickness  0-2  in.  Form  18.  Second  century. 

3.  Three  rims  of  mortarium  in  yellow- white  fabric  with  red  brown  linear  decorations  on  exterior  of  rim.  External 
diameter  n in.,  wall  thickness  0-3  in.  Resembles  Gillam  type  289,  a.d.  280-360.  Crambeck  Ware  No.  7.® 

4.  Rim  and  body  sherd  in  smooth  grey  ware,  rim  external  diameter  6 in.,  internal  diameter  4 in.  Elongated  spiral 
groove  incised  on  outer  surface  near  the  rim.  Possibly  Gillam  type  40,  Crambeck  Type  3.  a.d.  290-400. 

5.  Two  fragments  of  flanged  bowl  of  buff  black  burnished  ware,  diameter  11  in.,  wall  thickness  0-2  in.,  in  poor 
condition.  Large  version  of  Gillam  type  229,  Crambeck  Type  1.  a.d.  360-400. 

6.  Fragment  of  base  in  grey  ware,  diameter  6 in.,  wall  thickness  0-2  in. 

7.  Thirteen  sherds  of  crude  vesicular  hand-made  pottery,  black  surface.  Thickness  varies  from  0-2  to  0-3  in.  Includes 
one  base,  diameter  6 in.,  3 rim  fragments,  diameters  approximately  5 in.,  7 in.  and  9 in.  Late  fourth-century 
gritted  ware.  Signal  Station  Type  26  and  27. 

8.  Ten  sherds  of  crude,  ungritted  pottery,  include  one  base  fragment,  diameter  7 in.,  wall  thickness  0-3-0-4  in., 
two  rim  fragments,  diameter  8 in.  Date  uncertain,  probably  Roman. 

9.  Complete  rim  of  plain  jar  in  grey  fabric  with  matt  surface.  Diameter  7 in.  Gillam  type  40.  Crambeck  Type  3. 
Fourth  century. 

10.  One  decorative  oval  polished  stone. 

11.  A small  flint  scraper. 

12.  A sandstone  disc  diameter  2 in.,  thickness  0-4  in., 

13.  Top  stone  of  beehive  quern,  5J  in.  diameter  at  the  mouth,  12  in.  diameter  at  the  base,  hole  diameter  J in., 
thickness  6 in. 


V 

DISCUSSION 

We  now  know  the  existence  at  the  head  of  Kildale  of  three  Romano-British  settlements, 
Pale  End,  Crag  Bank  and  Lounsdale,  the  latter  being  a group  of  dwellings,  and  a fourth 
probably  exists  on  the  south  side  of  the  dale  at  Warren  Farm.  This  represents  the  largest 

7 Hayes,  R.  H.,  ‘Eastfield,  Norton’,  Y.A.J.  XXXVIII  (1953),  p.  262.  Hayes,  R.  H.,  ‘Romano-British  Discoveries 
at  Crayke,  N.R.  Yorks’,  Y.A.J.  XL  Part  157  (1959),  pp.  90-8. 

8 Corder,  P.,  ‘A  Pair  of  Fourth-Century  Romano-British  Pottery  Kilns  near  Crambeck’  Antiquaries  Journal 
XVII  (1937),  p.  401. 
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concentration  of  these  sites  in  the  North  York  Moors.  The  importance  of  Kildale  as  situated 
on  the  easiest  route  into  the  Esk  Valley  from  the  west  was  discussed  by  R.  H.  Hayes  in  the 
paper  on  the  Pale  End  site.  A further  possible  reason  for  the  attractiveness  of  Kildale  at  this 
period  was  the  sheltered  location  and  ease  of  cultivation  of  the  lower  ground  in  the  dale. 
During  the  last  Ice  Age,  the  main  glacial  depositions  were  the  moraines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kildale  village.  Further  east,  at  the  head  of  the  dale  are,  in  addition  to  glacial  sands  and 
gravels,  the  grey  alluvial  deposits  of  Lake  Eskdale,  and  subsequent  peats  which  naturally 
give  soils  more  easily  worked  by  early  methods,  and  more  sheltered  from  the  strong  winds 
prevalent  in  the  area  than  most  of  Cleveland.  Similar  conditions  also  exist  at  Whorlton, 
another  Romano-British  settlement  on  the  north  of  the  hills.  Here  the  soils  formed  from 
glacial  deposits  in  Lake  Scugdale  would  be  attractive  to  the  earliest  lowland  farmers  and  in 
a sheltered  situation. 

There  is  now  evidence  that  before  the  Roman  occupation  there  was  a sizeable  Iron  Age 
population  in  the  North  Yorkshire  Moors  in  and  to  the  north  of  the  Esk  Valley  and 
extending  south-east  to  Levisham  Moor.  This  was  probably  a sept  or  clan  of  the  Brigantes, 
and  the  building  of  a fort  at  Eston  Nab  in  the  Iron  Age  (palisade  c.  500  b.c.  and  later 
rampart  and  ditch)  seems  to  suggest  some  turbulence  within  the  tribe.  Dr.  Stead’s  comments9 
on  the  Parisi  in  the  East  Riding  suggest  unrest  in  the  later  years  of  the  Iron  Age:  ‘The 
evidence  for  military  activity  in  La  Tene  III  (c.  100  b.c.-a.d.  71)  although  slight  compared 
with  the  rest  of  Southern  England  in  the  early  Iron  Age,  is  nevertheless  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  earlier  La  Tene  phase  in  eastern  Yorkshire’.  At  all  events,  Roman  policy  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  pacification.  Hayes  and  Rutter10  have  shown  that  the  Ninth  Legion  at  Malton 
carried  this  out  by  constructing  the  military  road  from  Malton  to  Lease  Rigg  near  Grosmont 
starting  the  work  early  in  the  occupation  about  a.d.  80.  In  this  one  move  they  took 
command  of  the  lower  Esk,  thereby  effectively  seizing  strategic  control  of  the  territory  of 
the  presumed  Brigantian  clan.  That  this  policy,  coupled  with  economic  advancements,  was 
successful  in  pacifying  the  area  is  indicated  by  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  road  after  a 
single  generation — in  about  a.d.  120,  and  by  the  apparent  abandonment  of  the  Eston  fort 
in  Roman  times.  The  effect  of  this  pacification  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  upland  farms  at 
Crag  Bank  and  Pale  End.  The  mixed  farming  settlements  originated  in  pre-Roman  times 
but  there  was  no  ‘harrying  of  the  north’  by  the  Romans,  and  life  continued  uninterrupted 
during  their  occupation.  This  continuity  can  be  seen  on  other  Iron  Age/Romano-British 
settlements  in  Yorkshire,  for  example  at  Topstone  Folly  in  the  Lower  Esk  and  at  Crayke 
near  Easingwold.* 11  It  is  indeed  a common  enough  occurrence  throughout  the  country. 

Two  material  benefits  of  the  Roman  occupation  are  also  exemplified  by  the  Kildale  sites. 
It  is  likely  that  the  acid  soils  of  the  moors  had  been  largely  exhausted  for  cereal  growing  by 
the  late  Iron  Age,  and  practically  denuded  of  forest.  A movement  of  the  settlements  down- 
hill toward  the  lowland  soil  of  Kildale  can  be  observed.  The  settlement  at  Percy  Rigg  at 
890  ft.  had  been  abandoned  at  about  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion.  At  Crag  Bank  (650  ft.) 
there  is  a clear  continuity  between  Iron  Age  and  Romano-British  settlement.  Access  to  the 
dale  is  easy  from  Crag  Bank,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  lower  land  would  have  been  farmed  in 
Roman  times.  The  lower  land  is  easier  of  access  still  from  Pale  End  at  630  ft.,  and  the 
Lounsdale  site  (575  ft.)  is  not  far  above  the  floor  of  the  dale  at  525  ft.  Since  we  judge  by  the 
pottery  that  Crag  Bank  did  not  continue  much  beyond  the  second  century,  that  Pale  End 
continued  to  late  third  century,  and  Lounsdale  into  the  fourth  century,  the  four  sites  indicate 
that  the  operation  of  the  hill  farms  was  continued  at  progressively  lower  altitudes  from  Iron 
Age  into  late  Roman  times.  This  in  turn  implies  the  introduction  of  improved  agricultural 

9 Stead,  I.  M.,  ‘Yorkshire  before  the  Romans;  Some  Recent  Discoveries’  in  op.  cit.  in  n.  6.,  p.  34. 

10  Hayes,  R.  H.  and  Rutter,  J.  G.,  Wade’s  Causeway,  Scarborough  and  District  Archaeological  Society  Research 
Report  No.  4 (1964),  p.  89. 

11  See  n.  7 and  n.  10. 
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techniques  to  deal  with  the  lower  soils,  and  the  increasing  impoverishment  of  the  higher 

These  observations  are  not  at  variance  with  the  facts  on  the  vegetational  history  of  this 
area  as  revealed  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Jones’  pollen  analyses  from  West  House  Moss.12  This  is  a peat 
bog  situated  a few  hundred  yards  south-east  of  Crag  Bank,  at  NZ  634196,  at  a height  of 
585  ft.  Dr.  Jones  took  a vertical  sample  of  peat  from  the  location  marked  S on  Fig.  1,  at 
which  point  the  deposit  was  6 metres  in  depth.  The  pollen  analyses  indicate  that  cereal 
pollen  appeared  first  in  small  amounts  at  about  the  early  Bronze  Age,  but  at  approximately 
the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age  there  was  a sustained  increase  of  mainly  oats  and  barley, 
reaching  a maximum  and  then  slowly  declining  through  Romano-British  times.  The 
beginning  of  the  Iron  Age  also  showed  an  increase  in  arable  weeds  such  as  sorrel,  goosefoot 
and  nettles  and  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  grasses  and  other  pastoral  indicators  such  as 
plantain  and  bracken.  There  was  simultaneously  a marked  decrease  in  tree  cover  in  the  area, 
and  a great  increase  in  heath  vegetation,  presumably  on  the  higher  ground  as  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  understandable  therefore  that  in  Romano-British  and  later  times  the  farmers  were 
obliged  to  clear  and  till  the  lower  ground  because  the  uplands  had  become  of  little 
agricultural  value. 

Finally,  the  introduction  of  trade  into  the  area  is  evident  when  we  compare  the  Percy  Rigg 
Iron  Age  Site  with  the  Romano-British  farms.  Whereas  the  Iron  Age  pottery  was  crude  in 
the  extreme,  the  Romano-British  farmer  could  afford  mortaria  and  other  well-fired 
kitchen  ware — even  a little  decorative  samian  at  Lounsdale.  The  Romano-British  wife 
could  wear  a necklace  of  blue  beads,  to  be  compared  with  the  homely  jet  bangle  for  the 
Iron  Age  wife  at  Percy  Rigg.  And  the  domestic  chore  of  grinding  the  corn  was  made 
easier  by  the  use  of  better  designed  and  imported  querns. 

To  summarise,  the  excavation  at  Crag  Bank  provides  an  example  of  continuity  between 
Iron  Age  and  Romano-British  settlement.  The  settlements  in  the  Kildale  area  together 
show  that  even  these  remote  farms  were  influenced  by  the  Roman  policies  of  pacification 
and  trade,  and  the  introduction  of  new  methods  enabled  farming  to  be  continued  at  the 
lower  altitudes  after  the  early  abandonment  of  the  higher  settlements. 
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TWO  YORKSHIRE  REBELS:  PETER  DE  BRUS 

AND  RICHARD  DE  PERCY 

By  M.  J.  Vine 


Summary  Despite  their  lack  of  significance  as  national  figures,  Peter  de  Brus  and  Richard  de  Percy  both  had  the 
distinction  of  being  among  the  first  half  dozen  barons  to  take  the  path  of  rebellion  against  King  John  in  1214-15.1 
The  following  biographical  assessment  of  their  respective  political  careers  in  John’s  reign  illustrates  their  distance 
from  the  centre  of  political  patronage:  Peter  found  that  attempts  at  advancement  were  financially  crushing,  while 
Richard  was  never  in  a position  to  consider  improving  his  situation  through  the  customary  channels. 


I 

Sometime  during  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas  1198,  Adam  II  de  Brus,  who  was 
probably  well  past  his  sixtieth  year,2  died,  and  his  only  son  Peter,  who  was  in  his  middle 
twenties  or  even  older,3  after  promising,  and  paying  a considerable  part  of,  a large  fine,  was 
allowed  to  succeed  to  his  inheritance.4 

Even  before  this  date,  it  seems,  Peter  de  Brus  was  taking  a share  in  the  administration  of 
the  Brus  barony,  owing  no  doubt  to  his  father’s  age.  He  was  associated  with  his  father  in  a 
gift  to  Guisborough  Priory  made  in  the  latter  part  of  Adam’s  life. 5 Perhaps  behind  the  formal 
wording  of  the  charter  (*.  . . me  assensu  et  concessione  Petri  de  Brus  heredis  mei  dedisse  . . .’) 
we  can  see  the  son  acting  on  behalf  of  his  father.  This  impression  is  reinforced  by  the 
Chancellor’s  Roll  of  1196.  The  debts  of  the  barony  are  still  of  course  in  Adam’s  name,  but 
a writ  from  the  Justiciar,  Hubert  Walter,  remitting  the  payment  of  scutage,  is  directed  to 
Peter  as  his  heir.6 

Thus  it  appears  that  on  his  succession  Peter  had  had  several  years  as  effective  ruler  and 
administrator  of  an  estate  and  lordship.  He  must  therefore  have  had  an  early  opportunity 
of  realizing  the  potentialities  and  limitations  that  his  position  possessed,  and  how  it  could 
be  developed. 

Robert  I de  Brus,  the  founder  of  the  House  and  Peter’s  great-grandfather,  first  became 
established  in  Y orkshire  as  a follower  of  the  Earl  of  Chester  very  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 7 
He  was  among  Henry  I’s  novi  homines  who  really  built  the  Norman  presence  in  the  North,8 
and  he  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty  in  Henry’s  quarrel  with  Robert  Curthose  by  the  grant 
of  a compact  barony-in-chief  in  Cleveland  after  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai  in  1 106. 9 This  was 
supplemented  in  the  1120s  by  considerable  areas  of  the  fee  of  Mortain,10  as  well  as  by  the 
grant  of  Annandale  by  King  David  of  Scotland.11 

This  historical  background  helps  to  put  the  Brus  barony  at  the  end  of  the  century  in 
perspective.  The  Scottish  interest  and  some  of  the  English  fees  were  by  then  in  the  hands  of 

1 Holt,  J.  C.,  The  Northerners : a study  in  the  reign  of  King  John  (1961)  (Subsequently  referred  to  as  Holt),  pp.  18-19. 

2 Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  II,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  W.  Farrer  (Edinburgh  1915)  (Subsequently 
referred  to  as  E.Y.C.  II),  p.  12. 

3 Holt,  p.  20. 

4 The  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe  (subsequently  Pipe  Roll),  10  Richard  I (Pipe  Roll  Society,  new  series  (Subsequently 
P.R.S.,)  n.s.  IX),  p.  43. 

5 E.Y.C.  II,  p.  24. 

6 Chancellor’s  Roll,  8 Richard  I,  (P.R.S.,  n.s.  VII),  p.  185. 

7 E.Y.C.  II,  p.  11. 

8 Holt,  p.  202. 

9 E.Y.C.  II,  p.  11. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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a cadet  branch.12  The  remainder  of  the  barony  suffered  from  a long  minority  during  the 
civil  war  between  Stephen  and  Matilda,  when  the  Count  of  Aumale  somehow  obtained 
possession  of  Danby,  12  miles  west  of  Whitby,13  the  caput  and  site  of  a castle.14  With  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  and  order  by  King  Henry  II,  Adam  II  de  Brus,  by  now  an  adult,15 
who  was  the  grandson  of  Henry  I’s  close  ally,  found  that  time  and  events  had  pushed  his 
family  outside  the  circle  of  royal  friendship.  When  in  1179  the  Count  of  Aumale  died, 
Adam  II  did  not  regain  seisin  of  Danby,  which  the  king,  conscious  of  its  strategic  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  North  Yorkshire  Moors  and  of  its  growing  economic  potential  in  the 
production  of  iron,16  took  into  his  own  hands.17  The  indignity  inflicted  by  this  move,  not 
to  mention  the  financial  loss,  could  hardly  have  been  compensated  for  by  the  grant  in  its 
stead  of  the  three  manors  of  Collingham,  Bardsey  and  Rigton,  and  the  grange  of 
Micklethwaite,18  five  years  later.  These  lands  had  once  been  part  of  the  Brus  holdings  early 
in  the  century,  but  had  been  lost  in  a previous  alienation.19  The  family  could  have  retained 
little  interest  in  them  for  they  were  situated  in  lower  Wharfedale,  two  days’ journey  from 
the  main  centre  of  Brus  interest  in  Cleveland.20 

By  the  time  Peter  de  Brus  succeeded  his  father,  Skelton  near  Guisborough  had  become  the 
new  baronial  caput,  complete  with  a castle.21  Consequently  Brus  influence  had  shifted 
somewhat  to  the  north  of  Cleveland.  He  inherited  15  knights’  fees  in  chief,22  a comparatively 
small  holding.  He  was  certainly  not  one  of  the  great  magnates  of  the  realm,  and  even  in  the 
North  his  position  was  not  very  impressive.23  However,  the  Brus  family  had  in  addition  at 
least  two  mesne  tenures,  namely  of  the  Mowbray  barony  and  of  the  see  of  Durham.24 
Moreover,  the  Brus  barony  gained  something  over  those  northern  honours  which  were 
larger  by  virtue  of  its  compactness. 

In  addition  to  his  father’s  lands  Peter  also  inherited  his  father’s  debts.  There  was  however 
only  one  item  outstanding  at  the  Exchequer.  In  1 191  Adam  de  Brus  was  found  to  have  owed 
800  marks  to  Aaron  of  Lincoln,  whose  bonds  had  recently  escheated  to  the  Crown  and  thus 
become  answerable  at  the  Exchequer.25  By  his  death  Adam  had  paid  off  over  ^200,  but  his 
son  inherited  the  remaining  debt  of  -£300  and  10  marks.26 

In  addition  to  this  debt,  Peter  was  also  burdened  with  a relief  of  500  marks  when  he 
entered  on  his  inheritance.  This  figure  was  high  but  not  unique,  nor  excessive  when  com- 
pared with  the  1300  marks  imposed  on  Eustace  de  Vesci  and  the  1000  marks  imposed  on 
Robert  de  Ros  eight  years  previously.27  Further,  Peter  was  able  to  pay  over  half  immediately 
and  of  the  remainder  -£100  was  remitted  five  years  later.28 

With  his  lands  and  his  political  influence  he  no  doubt  inherited  as  well  an  alienation  from 
the  Angevins,  dating  from  Henry  If  s acquisition  of  Danby.  However,  there  is  no  sign  at 
this  time  that  alienation  was  transformed  into  political  disaffection.  Perhaps  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  reign  in  the  following  year  he  intended  to  see  whether  a policy  of 

12  Holt,  p.  28;  E.Y.C.  II,  p.  15. 

13  E.Y.C.  II,  p.  12. 

14  Holt,  p.  180. 

15  E.Y.C.  II,  p.  12. 

16  Atkinson,  J.  C.,  ‘Existing  Traces  of  Medieval  Iron-working  in  Cleveland’,  Y.A.J.,  VIII  (1884),  pp.  30-48. 

17  E.Y.C.  II,  p.  12. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  13 ; cf.  Rotuli  Chartarum,  I,  ed.  T.  DufFus  Hardy  (Record  Commission,  1837)  (Subsequently  Rot.  Chart.) 
p.  86b,  p.  101. 

19  E.Y.C.  II,  p.  v. 

20  Holt,  p 180. 

21  Ibid.;  Rotuli  Litterarum  Patentium,  I,  ed.  T.  DufFus  Hardy  (Record  Commission,  1835)  (Subsequently  Rot.  Lit. 
Pat.),  p.  167b. 

22  E.Y.C.  II,  p.  14. 

23  Holt,  p.  19. 

24  Book  of  Fees,  part  1,  ed.  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte  (P.R.O.,  1920),  p.  25,  p.  189;  Holt,  pp.  48-9,  p.  68. 

26  E.Y.C.  II,  p.  14. 

26  Pipe  Roll.  10  Richard  I,  p.  31. 

27  Holt,  p.  177. 

28  Pipe  Roll.  10  Richard  I,  p.  43,  p.  171;  Pipe  Roll,  5 John  (P.R.S.,  n.s.  XVI),  p.  202. 
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advancement  by  appeasement  would  be  feasible.  He  performed  his  feudal  service  in  northern 
France  in  1199, 29  as  he  was  to  do  faithfully  throughout  most  of  the  reign;  and  on  18  August 
he  was  even  one  of  the  guarantors,  along  with,  among  others,  William  Marshall,  Ranulf 
Earl  of  Chester,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  Peter  Savary,  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  King 
John  and  Count  Reginald  of  Boulogne.30 

Some  pressure  was  put  on  him  to  clear  his  Exchequer  debts  in  this  year,31  the  presage  of 
far  greater  constraint  in  the  future,  but  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  material  does  not  allow 
one  to  say  how  out  of  the  ordinary  this  was.  Certainly  it  seems  to  have  had  only  a little 
effect  on  his  payments  in  subsequent  years.32 

The  first  major  landmark  in  Peter’s  career  occurred  at  Durham  on  7 February  1201,  for 
the  dignity  of  the  Brus  barony  was  restored  with  the  return  of  its  ancient  caput,  Danby, 
which  was  exchanged  for  Bardsey,  Collingham  and  Rigton.33  On  one  of  those  rare 
occasions  when  personal  feelings  show  through  the  official  record,  one  can  see  Peter’s 
eagerness — and  John’s  reluctance — for  the  transaction  when  the  Oblate  Roll  mentions 
magnarn  instantiam  suam.3i  It  was  a hard  bargain,  for  Peter  had  to  pay  the  king  -£1000  in 
twice  yearly  instalments  over  a period  of  three  years.35  In  fact  the  financial  arrangements 
did  not  work  out  so  neatly,  probably  because  Peter  did  not  have  the  means  wherewith  to 
pay  immediately.  In  the  absence  of  information  about  Danby’s  economic  value,  Peter’s 
proffer  cannot  be  assessed  as  a straight  business  deal.  But  there  is  no  doubting  the  importance 
of  the  place,  and  in  view  of  this,  and  of  the  old  Brus  castle  there,  John  could  reasonably 
expect  heavy  compensation.  Nevertheless,  while  the  royal  attitude  was  not  openly 
provocative,  it  was  very  far  from  helpful.  Whatever  the  value  of  Danby  to  the  Crown,  it 
would  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  its  Cleveland  vassal  that  while  Bardsey,  Collingham 
and  Rigton  had  been  considered  suitable  compensation  for  Danby  two  decades  earlier, 
when  the  position  was  reversed  Danby  was  found  to  be  worth  -£1000  sterling  in  addition  to 
the  three  vills. 36  The  size  of  this  discrepancy  cannot  be  reasonably  explained  by  reference  to 
any  notional  growth  in  the  value  of  agriculture  and  industry  in  Danby,  nor  to  the  grange  of 
Micklethwaite  which  did  not  change  hands  in  1201.  In  summary,  Peter  de  Brus  gained  from 
this  transaction,  psychologically,  economically  and  militarily,  but  at  the  cost  of  incurring  a 
vast  and,  for  him,  unprecedented  debt  at  the  Exchequer;  whereas  on  the  other  hand,  the 
king  had  squandered  an  opportunity  of  healing  a wound  made  by  his  father,  and  while  not 
actually  making  an  enemy,  he  had  hardly  gained  a friend. 

After  this  transaction  it  is  not  surprising  that  for  the  next  three  years  Peter  did  little  which 
is  preserved  in  the  records.  He  performed  his  feudal  service  on  the  three  occasions  on  which 
it  was  required,37  and  a substantial  amount,  namely  -£400,  of  the  fine  for  Danby  was 
allowed  to  him  from  a surplus  of  nearly  -£1790  which  Hugh  de  Neville,  to  whom  the  debt 
had  been  allocated,  had  in  his  account.38  Perhaps  John  was  occasionally  prepared  to  reward 
loyalty  with  generosity. 

Sometime  between  Ascension  Day  and  Michaelmas  1204 — as  the  royal  instrument  has 
not  survived  one  cannot  be  more  precise — Peter  proffered  200  marks  and  two  palfreys  for 
the  seisin  of  the  manors  of  Carlton  and  Camblesforth.39  These  had  been  held  of  the  Brus 

29  Pipe  Roll,  1 John,  (P.R.S.,  n.s.  X),  p.  55. 

30  Rot.  Chart.,  p.  30b. 

31  Memoranda  Roll,  1 John  (P.R.S.,  n.s.  XXI),  p.  60. 

32  Pipe  Roll,  2 John  (P.R.S.,  n.s.  XII),  p.  107;  Pipe  RoU,  3 John  (P.R.S.,  n.s.  XIV),  p.  146,  p.  149;  etc. 

33  Rot.  Chart.,  p.  86b. 

34  Rotuli  de  Ohlatis  et  Finibus,  ed.  T.  Duffus  Hardy  (Record  Commission,  1835)  (Subsequently  Rot.  Ob.  Fin.), 
pp.  109-10. 

35  Ibid. 

36  Holt,  pp.  1 80-1. 

37  Pipe  Roll,  3 John,  p.  243;  Pipe  Roll,  4 John  (P.R.S.,  n.s.  XV),  p.  67;  Pipe  Roll,  3 John,  p.  211. 

38  Pipe  Roll,  5 John,  p.  161,  p.  163. 

39  Rot.  Ob.  Fin.,  p.  216. 
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barony  by  the  Paynel  family,40  but  the  Crown  confiscated  the  English  estates  of  Fulk  II 
Paynel  when  Normandy  was  lost  in  1204  and  Fulk,  having  estates  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  chose  the  part  of  Philip  of  France.  Most  of  his  lands  were  eventually  granted  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  Paynel  family,  which  had  remained  loyal  to  King  John,  but  in  Carlton 
and  Camblesforth  Peter  de  Brus  managed  to  reassert  his  family’s  interest.41 

This  move  initiated  a period  of  four  years  during  which  Peter  made  several  efforts  to 
consolidate  his  barony.  In  the  summer  of  1205  he  offered  25  marks  and  one  palfrey  to  be 
seised  of  Loftus,  which,  was  like  Carlton  and  Camblesforth,  in  fact  part  of  his  fee,  but 
subinfeudated  to  a William  de  Saucey  who  had  also  sided  with  Philip  Augustus.42  In 
the  following  year  Peter  added  to  this  proffer  two  palfreys  and  two  greyhounds  for  half  a 
carucate  of  land  in  Burnhouse  and  Wapley  which  Peter  claimed  to  be  included  in  the  grant 
of  Loftus.43  It  later  proved  that  the  Exchequer  was  little  interested  in  laying  claim  to  the 
hunting-animals  which  were  promised.44 

In  the  same  two  years,  1205  and  1206,  there  was  a series  of  somewhat  confusing  transac- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  wardship  of  Roger,  son  and  heir  of  William  Bertram,  being 
transferred  to  Peter  from  the  courtier-minister  William  Briwer,  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted,  along  with  various  other  wardships  (including  that  of  Richard  de  Percy’s  nephew), 
in  the  spring  of  1200. 45  The  Pipe  Roll  for  1205  records  that  William  Briwer  had  remissions 
to  the  extent  of  over  1000  marks  on  various  of  his  debts  in  several  counties  because  he  had 
conceded  the  wardship  of  Roger  Bertram;  the  king  was  therefore  going  to  proceed  against 
Peter  de  Brus  for  the  money.46  But  the  charter  transferring  the  custody  was  not  sealed  until 
29  December  1205. 47  According  to  its  terms,  Peter  de  Brus  had  to  render  -£200  annually  to 
the  Exchequer,  rather  as  a farm  or  rent  for  the  custody.  This  rent  was  noted  somewhat 
later  on  the  Fine  Roll.48  Such  an  arrangement  was  either  ambiguous  or  was  greatly  disliked 
by  Peter,  and  indeed  no  payment  in  the  nature  of  rent  was  ever  made.  It  was  either 
clarified  or  altered  in  the  spring  of  1205  when  Peter  made  a declaration  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  pay  1300  marks  of  William  Briwer’s  debts,49  evidently  following  two  letters  close, 
of  January  and  March,  acquitting  William  Briwer  of  600  marks  and  then  a further  700 
marks,  ‘quia  inde  cepimus  nos  ad  Petrum  de  Brus  pro  custodia  et  maritagio  Rogeri  Bertram’. 50 
Evidently  it  was  these  remissions  which  were  referred  to  on  the  Pipe  Roll  of  the  previous 
Michaelmas.  All  these  involved  details  end  with  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1206,  where  Peter’s  proffer 
of  1300  marks  is  noted  without  any  mention  of  a rate  of  payment.51 

The  barony  of  Bertram  was  centred  on  Mitford  in  central  Northumberland,52  a long  way 
from  the  main  centre  of  Brus  influence.  Quite  probably,  Peter’s  motive  in  greatly 
increasing  his  current  indebtedness  was  primarily  commercial,  but  he  may  also  have  had  the 
political  intention  of  developing  the  northern  parts  of  his  lordship.  For  although  most  of 
the  Brus  fees  in  chief  lay  in  Cleveland,  some  of  their  lands  lay  in  Co.  Durham,53  and,  as  can 
be  seen  from  a legal  action  against  William  de  Brus,  in  Northumberland.54 

40  E.Y.C.  II,  p.  12. 

41  Early  Yorkshire  Charters , VI,  ed.  C.  T.  Clay  (Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series,  Extra  Series, 

1939),  PP-  59-6o. 

42  Rot.  Ob.  Fin.,  p.  323,  p.  368. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  340. 

44  N.B.  carelessness  with  nos.  of  animals  in  Pipe  Roll,  10  John,  (P.R.S.,  n.s.  XXIII),  p.  143. 
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46  Pipe  Roll,  7 John,  (P.R.S.,  n.s.  XIX),  p.  23,  p.  117,  pp.  228-9. 
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52  Dugdale,  W.,  The  Baronage  of  England  (subsequently  Dugdale,  Baronage ) I,  (1675),  p.  448b. 

53  Holt,  p.  28. 
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The  period  between  Michaelmas  1206  and  Ascension  Day  1207  saw  the  effective  culmina- 
tion of  this  period  of  speculation,  when  he  fined  400  marks  for  the  farm  of  the  wapentake 
of  Langbaurgh  or  Cleveland.55  The  exact  nature  of  the  farm  is  unknown  for  the  charter 
enrolment  has  perished,  but  apparently  the  rights  of  the  Crown  were  to  be  undiminished.56 
From  a charter  granted  by  Peter  to  the  knights  and  free  tenants  of  the  wapentake  soon  after, 
it  seems  that  what  he  had  purchased  was  the  right  to  appoint  the  officers  of  the  wapentake, 
and  through  them  to  receive  the  issues  of  the  wapentake  court.57  Later  in  the  century  Peter’s 
heirs  were  to  claim  the  wapentake  as  a liberty  with  the  return  of  writs  and  estreats  and  pleas 
de  namio  vetitof 8 But  whatever  the  exact  terms  were,  the  custody  of  the  wapentake  was  no 
doubt  important  as  a means  of  consolidating  the  Brus  hold  on  Cleveland.59 

Peter  accounted  for  the  farm  of  10  marks  and  the  increment  of  -£20  regularly  up  till  and 
including  1214,  any  arrears  in  one  year  being  promptly  paid  the  next.60  He  certainly  made 
no  loss  in  paying  this,  for  according  to  his  charter  to  the  wapentake,  when  the  issues  of  the 
wapentake  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  farm  and  increment,  the  knights  and  free  tenants 
would  meet  the  deficiency. 

J.  C.  Holt  sees  this  charter  as  a local  precursor  of  Magna  Carta.  Being  inspired  by  the 
same  spirit  of  reasonableness  which  pervades  the  later  document,  it  was  probably  a free 
grant  by  a man  who  was  discovering  in  his  own  relations  with  the  king  that  there  was  a 
balance  of  interest  and  right  between  those  in  authority  and  those  under  them.  It  indicates 
that  some  years  before  his  rebellion,  Peter  de  Brus  lived  in  a milieu  of  ideas  which  later 
appeared  in  the  Great  Charter.61 

By  Michaelmas  1208  the  period  of  speculation  was  over.  Peter  de  Brus  had  made  little 
attempt  to  reduce  the  massive  burden  of  debt  which  he  had  accumulated.  In  only  three 
years,  1198,  1201  and  1207,  had  he  paid  more  than  £^200  and  in  1203  he  paid  nothing  at  all. 
He  had  entered  upon  commitments  (including  his  relief  and  his  father’s  debts)  totalling 
.£2,923  6s.  8d.,  of  which  -£573  6s.  8d.  had  been  remitted  or  allowed  to  him.  He  had  paid 
-£924  6s.  8d.,  but  for  the  remaining  -£1,425  13s.  4d.  the  royal  government  wanted  more 
than  words  and  promises.  In  1208,  after  allowing  a further  £^200,  the  Exchequer  officials 
consolidated  his  debt,  previously  scattered  under  more  than  half  a dozen  headings,  into  one 
total  of  -£1,235  flve  palfreys  and  two  greyhounds.62  The  adoption  of  this  new  tech- 
nique was  designed  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  payment.63  Peter  paid  nearly  -£330 
immediately,  and  the  rate  of  payment  was  fixed  at  £^400  Per  annum-6i  Indicative  of  the  new 
attitude  prevalent  at  the  Exchequer  was  the  fact  that  this  rate  was  adhered  to  rigidly.  Con- 
sequently the  debt  was  liquidated  within  three  years,  except  for  the  palfreys  and  greyhounds 
which  remained  to  Peter  de  Brus’s  charge  until  at  least  1214;  neither  party  displayed  any 
great  interest  in  them.65  The  only  comfort  Peter  received  in  the  process  of  paying  was  a 
remission  of  -£100  in  1210, 66  though  the  dropping  of  an  extremely  heavy  Forest  amerce- 
ment of  almost  -£600  in  the  preceding  year  should  not  be  left  out  of  account.67  Thus  he 
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must  have  found  over  £1000  in  less  than  four  years,  and  in  one  year  alone,  1209,  .£400. 68 
It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Brus  barony  could  provide  such  impressive  sums  in  ready  cash, 
so  that  it  seems  that  in  effect  his  debts  were  merely  transferred  from  the  Exchequer  to  other 
creditors,  in  whose  hands  they  would  carry  interest.  It  is  possible  that  Peter  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  get  away  with  making  promises  without  having  to  support  them  with  money ; if  so 
he  received  a rude  shock,  the  effect  of  which  is  evident  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  and  other  records 
for  the  rest  of  the  reign.69  He  made,  or  perhaps  was  allowed  to  make,  only  two  further 
proffers,  both  of  them  trivial.  One  was  of  three  palfreys  pro  licencia  concordandi  with  Hugh  de 
Flamvill.70  The  other  was  one  of  eight  best  greyhounds  and  four  best  bercelets  (hunting 
dogs)  owed  jointly  by  him  and  by  Robert  de  Ros  for  one  cask  of  Auxerre  wine.71 

If  there  was  any  decisive  turning-point  in  Peter  de  Brus’s  position  and  attitude,  it  was  the 
consolidation  of  his  debt  in  1208.  Before  this  date  the  king  had  been  ambivalent  in  his 
attitude,  taking  away  in  monetary  terms  what  he  had  just  given,  and  he  can  hardly  have 
endeared  himself  to  Peter.  After  1208,  the  king’s  administrative  efficiency  appeared  down- 
right hostile  to  Peter  as  to  other  barons.  The  records  say  little  about  Peter  between  1208 
and  1214-15.  He  performed  his  military  service  without  apparent  demur  whenever  he  was 
asked,  until  of  course  the  famous  Poitevin  Scutage  of  1214  provided  a sticking-point.  The 
only  royal  charter  he  witnessed  after  1208  was  in  February  1213,  at  Driffield,  not  far  from 
his  Cleveland  home.72  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  had  to  deliver  the  brother  of  his 
cousin  Robert  as  a hostage.73  What  the  records  thus  reveal  is  a total  alienation  from  the 
royal  system  of  government.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  he  had  been  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  it  by  using  it  as  a means  to  power  and  the  expansion  of  his  estates.  Yet  it  turned  out 
to  be  unsuitable  as  a vehicle  for  his  aims;  instead  it  hindered  them.  Consequently  he  refused 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it.  But  his  earlier  activities  surely  reveal  an  ambition 
which,  frustrated  in  one  direction,  sought  another  outlet  in  rebellion. 

Despite  being  among  the  first  six  rebels,  Peter  was  not  one  of  the  25  barons  appointed  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  Magna  Carta.  In  1216  he  was  among  those  Yorkshire  barons  who 
subdued  their  county  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  France.74  His  further  career  after  peace  had 
been  made  between  the  opposing  sides  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  1222. 75 


II 

Since  some  of  the  secondary  material  which  has  been  produced  on  Richard  de  Percy  has 
been  uncritical  in  its  methods  or  inadequate  in  its  coverage  of  the  sources,  the  question  of 
who  exactly  he  was  has  been  somewhat  confused. 

Richard’s  grandfather,  William  II  de  Percy,  had  one  son,  Alan  II  de  Percy,  and  two 
daughters,  Matilda  and  Agnes.  Alan  II  predeceased  his  father,  so  that  when  William  II 
himself  died,  probably  in  1174  or  early  1175,  his  barony  was  divided  equally  between  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  Jocelin  of  Louvain,  respectively  husbands  of  the  co-heiresses  Matilda 
and  Agnes.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  died  without  issue  nine  years  later,  in  1184.  Jocelin  pre- 
ceded the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  the  grave  in  1180,  leaving  eight  offspring,  of  whom  however 
only  two  sons,  Richard  and  Henry,  concern  us  here.76 

It  has  been  accepted  apparently  since  E.  B.  de  Fonblanque  wrote  that  Henry  was  the 
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elder  of  the  two  and  heir  to  both  paternal  and  maternal  estates.77  Prima  facie  this  seems 
very  likely  for  it  was  he  who  succeeded  to  his  father’s  lands,  in  particular  the  honour  of 
Petworth  in  Sussex,78  held  of  the  Earldom  of  Arundel  for  the  service  of  22 \ knights.79 
Henry  predeceased  his  mother  Agnes,  leaving  his  son,  William  III  de  Percy,  a minor,  as 
heir  to  his  claims.80  However,  when  Agnes  died  c.  1202,  it  was  Richard  who  succeeded  to 
her  estates.81  Thus  after  de  Fonblanque,  Richard  has  been  seen  as  an  ambitious  uncle  usurp- 
ing the  rights  of  his  nephew. 

This  would  seem  a strange  reversal  of  the  normal  rules  of  primogeniture,  but  in  fact  the 
law  was  not  at  all  cut  and  dried  in  the  matter.  Glanvill,  writing  only  a few  decades  earlier, 
stated:  ‘Cum  quis  vero  moritur  habens  filium  postnatum  et  ex  primogenito  filio  praemortus 
nepotem,  magna  quidem  dubitatio  iuris  solet  esse  uter  illorum  praeferendus  sit  alii  in  ilia 
successione,  scilicet  utrum  filius  an  nepos.’82 

However,  an  alternative  genealogical  reconstruction  is  possible,  based  on  the  earlier  view 
that  Richard  was  older  than  his  brother  Henry.  Stated  by  Dugdale  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  maintained  by  Banks  in  the  early  nineteenth,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it,  even  though 
Dugdale’s  own  sources  are  now  difficult  or  impossible  to  trace.83  For  in  1181  Richard  son 
of  Agnes  de  Percy  is  recorded  as  owing  20s.  at  the  Exchequer  for  recognition  of  land  in 
Stainton  against  a certain  Denis  and  a William  son  of  Aedric.84  No  further  details  are  known, 
and  as  a debt  this  is  insignificant,  but  taken  together  with  a gift,  necessarily  prior  to  1180, 
by  his  father  of  land  in  Petworth,  it  indicates  the  approximate  date  Richard  achieved  his 
majority.85  Therefore  he  was  born  c.  1160,  and  so  when  he  died  in  1244  he  was  well  into 
his  eighties. 

C.  T.  Clay  makes  Henry’s  date  of  birth  a year  or  two  earlier  than  Richard’s.86  But  as  he 
himself  admits,  Henry  only  succeeded  to  the  Petworth  honour  in  1190  when  he  offered  a 
relief  of  500  marks.87  The  honour  of  Arundel,  of  which  Petworth  was  a sub-tenure,  was  in 
the  king’s  hands  until  1190,  so  that  Henry’s  successsion  might  have  been  delayed  past  the 
age  of  his  majority,  but  a delay  of  ten  years  since  the  death  of  Jocelin  of  Louvain  seems 
unlikely,  though  it  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  making  Henry  older  than  Richard. 

But  if  one  accepts  that  Henry  was  thus  a decade  younger  than  Richard,  there  arises,  as 
with  the  opposite  interpretation,  the  problem  of  the  rights  of  an  elder  son  being  passed  over 
in  favour  of  a younger,  in  relation  to  Henry,  rather  than  Richard,  succeeding  to  Petworth. 
The  explanation  of  this  probably  lies  in  an  ad  hoc  arrangement.  Feudalism  in  England  being 
then  less  than  a century  and  a half  old,  the  rigidity  of  later  tenurial  custom  had  not  then 
settled  on  the  system.  Although  Jocelin  of  Louvain  had  royal  connections,  being  the  brother 
of  Queen  Adeliz,  the  second  wife  of  Henry  I,  the  dignity  of  his  personal  status  was  not 
reflected  in  his  territorial  possessions  held  in  chief,  which  were  surpassed  by  those  of  his 
wife,  Agnes.88  It  is  to  be  noted  that  his  descendants  retained  the  maternal  rather  than  the 
paternal  surname.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  their  eldest  son,  Richard,  was  intended  to  inherit 
the  Percy  estates  and  dignity,  while  the  paternal  inheritance  of  the  honour  of  Petworth  and 
a few  Yorkshire  knights’  fees  in  chief  was  reserved  for  the  endowment  of  their  second  son, 

77  De  Fonblanque,  E.  B.,  Annals  of  the  House  of  Percy,  I (1887),  pp.  36-7. 

78  Pipe  Roll,  2 Richard  I (P.R.S.,  n.s.  I),  pp.  129. 

79  Cockayne,  G.  E.,  The  Complete  Peerage  X,  ed.  H.  A.  Doubleday,  G.  H.  White  and  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
(1945),  (Subsequently  Complete  Peerage  X),  p.  446. 

80  Ibid.,  p.  449. 

81  Rot.  Lit.  Claus.  I,  p.  nb. 

82  Glanvill,  Ranulf  de,  De  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Regni  Angliae,  ed.  G.  E.  Woodbine  (New  Haven,  1932)  p.  103. 

83  Dugdale,  Baronage  I,  p.  271a;  Banks,  T.  C.,  The  Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage  of  England,  I (1807),  p.  415. 

84  Pipe  Roll,  27  Henry  II  (P.R.S.,  XXX),  p.  45. 

85  E.Y.C.  XI,  p.  79;  Complete  Peerage  X,  p.  449. 

86  E.Y.C.  XI,  p.  79. 

87  Pipe  Roll,  2 Richard  I,  p.  129. 

88  Complete  Peerage  X,  p.  446. 
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Henry.  This  at  least  seems  on  balance  the  most  probable  explanation  of  a mass  of  confused 
facts. 

The  Percy  barony  had  been  divided  for  close  on  thirty  years  before  Richard’s  succession, 
but  before  events  proved  him  wrong,  it  would  have  been  reasonable  for  him  to  expect  to 
have  one  day  the  entire  inheritance  left  by  his  grandfather,  because  not  only  was  he  heir  to 
his  mother’s  estates,  but  also  heir-presumptive  to  his  childless  aunt  Matilda,  Countess  of 
Warwick.89  The  succession  of  a nephew  to  a childless  aunt  is  at  least  implied  by  Glanvill,90 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  yet  have  hardened  into  positive  law,  so  that  when 
direct  lines  of  descent  failed,  the  estates  may  still  have  had  the  character  of  escheats  which 
were  in  the  royal  gift. 

Agnes  probably  died  in  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas  1202,  when  the  Pipe  Roll  records 
her  accounting  for  the  Second  Scutage,  and  Richard  accounting  for  the  Third.91  Thus 
Richard  succeeded  to  a moiety  of  the  Percy  honour  without  hindrance  and  apparently 
without  the  burden  of  a relief,  which  is  especially  strange  as  at  the  time  large  sums  of  money 
were  required  for  the  war  in  Normandy.92  At  Michaelmas  1203  the  Countess  of  Warwick 
accounted  for  the  Fourth  Scutage;93  by  the  following  October,  apparently,  she  was  dead. 
However,  Richard  did  not  succeed  to  her  estates,  for  on  13  October  an  order  was  issued  to 
the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  effectively  perpetuating  the  division  of  the  Percy  barony.  Richard 
was  confirmed  in  possession  of  his  mother’s  lands,  and  gained  in  addition  those  fees  held  by 
his  aunt  Matilda  of  the  Earl  of  Chester  in  Yorkshire.94  But  the  rest  of  her  lands,  including 
all  her  fees  held  in  chief,  were  awarded  to  William  Briwer,  the  royal  minister,  in  his 
capacity  as  guardian  of  Richard’s  young  nephew,  William  III  de  Percy.95  It  is  very  possible 
that  William  Briwer’s  gaining  of  this  wardship  in  the  first  place  rankled  with  Richard,  more 
especially  as  William  Briwer  did  not  even  have  to  fine  for  it,  though  he  proffered  a modest 
sum  for  two  other  wardships  granted  at  the  same  time.96  Certainly  the  loss  of  Matilda’s 
moiety  can  be  considered  a staggering  blow  to  Richard’s  expectations  and  pride.  And  there 
was  little  chance  of  redress  in  the  future  by  legal  process  as  the  arrangement  had  royal 
connivance  if  not  royal  instigation.  In  this  way  he  may  well  have  been  estranged  from  the 
king  and  his  circle  right  from  the  start  by  this  rude  denial  of  what  was  his  reasonable 
expectation,  if  not  his  indefeasible  legal  right. 

In  the  early  thirteenth  century  the  Percy  fee,  scattered  around  the  shires  of  York  and 
Lincoln,  was  just  one  of  a group  of  medium-sized  baronies  in  the  North  of  England.  The 
lands  left  by  William  II  de  Percy  had  stretched  from  the  wapentake  of  Whitby  Strand  and 
other  places  around  the  North  Yorkshire  Moors  in  the  north,  down  through  the  Vale  of 
York  with  important  centres  at  Topchffe,  Spofforth  and  Tadcaster.  to  Immingham, 
Grimsby,  Ludford  and  other  places  in  Lindsey  in  the  south.  To  the  west  of  this  broad  and 
highly  fragmented  band  was  a concentration  of  land  in  Craven,  where  about  170  carucates 
were  held  in  chief  by  the  Percy  honour,  out  of  a total  of  about  575  carucates  held  in  chief 
by  the  honour  in  Yorkshire.  Elsewhere  in  the  country  there  were  a few  scattered  manors, 
principally  Hambledon  in  Hampshire.97 

The  confusion  of  the  Percy  territories  had  only  been  increased  by  the  partition  of  the 
barony  in  1175,  perpetuated  in  1204.  The  principle  of  equal  division  was  not  intended  to 
make  the  resulting  moieties  any  more  compact  than  the  whole.  The  interests  of  the  two 
sisters  were  inextricably  intermingled  in  every  part  of  the  barony.  In  particular  Agnes’s,  later 

89  Ibid.,  p.  444. 

90  Glanvill,  Ranulf  de,  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 

91  Pipe  Roll,  4 John,  p.  58,  p.  67. 

92  Holt,  p.  147. 

93  Pipe  Roll,  5 John,  p.  21 1. 

94  Rot.  Lit.  Claus.,  I,  p.  11b. 

95  Ibid.,  p.  10b,  p.  11. 

96  Rot.  Chart.,  p.  48b;  Rot.  Ob.  Fin.,  p.  10. 

97  E.Y.C.  XI,  p.  vi,  pp.  11-17,  pp.  86-8,  pp.  351-2;  Book  of  Fees,  I,  ed.  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  p.  154. 
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Richard’s,  half  included  TopclifFe,  the  site  of  a castle,98  and  Ludford,  while  Matilda’s  share 
included  Spofforth,  the  centre  of  the  Percy’s  iron  industry,99  Wetherby  and  Tadcaster. 
Both  sisters  had  considerable  interests  in  Craven,  in  several  cases  even  sharing  individual 
vills. 100  Each  moiety  owed  half  the  knight  service  of  the  whole  barony,  that  is,  fifteen 
knights.101 

The  fragmentation  of  the  holding  which  Richard  de  Percy  inherited  in  1202  is  thus  made 
evident.  The  distances  involved  between  one  part  and  another  must  have  effectively 
dissipated  some  of  its  economic  resources.  Strategically  it  was  of  little  worth.  Though 
several  of  its  parts  lay  on  or  near  the  main  route  to  the  far  North,  any  strength  in  Richard’s 
moiety  was  neutralized  by  the  fact  that  everywhere  there  were  in  close  proximity  parts  of 
the  other  moiety,  now  controlled  by  a royal  minister.  This  must  have  made  the  arrange- 
ment of  1204  even  more  onerous  and  objectionable.  A further,  and  most  vital,  consequence 
was  that  there  was  no  obvious  way  of  developing  or  even  consolidating  his  fee.  In  the  whole 
reign  Richard  never  fined  with  the  king  for  any  grant  or  privilege.  Even  if  the  king  had  been 
willing  to  sell,  and  Richard  financially  capable  of  buying,  neither  of  which  is  at  all  certain, 
there  was  no  obvious  point  at  which  to  start. 

Except  for  the  matter  of  military  service,  which  he  apparently  performed  regularly,102 
the  few  matters  which  occur  in  the  records  appear  trivial.  In  1204,  before  the  award  of 
Matilda’s  moiety  to  William  Briwer,  he  was  engaged  in  two  legal  actions,  one  against  a 
certain  Roger  of  Carlton  concerning  Roger’s  claim  to  use  the  wood  of  Mosquith  in 
TopclifFe  as  common,  the  other  against  Henry  de  Puiset  over  the  advowson  of  Giggleswick 
church.  Richard  lost  the  former  case;  there  is  no  record  of  the  outcome  of  the  latter.103 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  period  it  seems  from  the  witness  clauses  in  the  Charter 
Roll  that  Richard  de  Percy  was  following  the  court  in  Normandy  and  southern  England.104 

After  the  arrangement  of  1204  was  made  there  was  only  one  further  legal  case  of  this 
nature,  when  in  1205  Richard  started  an  action  against  the  Chapter  of  York  Minster  over 
the  advowson  of  TopclifFe  Church.  Again  there  is  no  record  of  the  outcome,  though  it  seems 
that  the  case  was  still  pending  at  Michaelmas  1207. 105  In  the  following  year  is  the  last 
mention  of  Richard  as  a witness  to  a royal  charter  in  John’s  reign.106 

Unlike  many  of  the  northern  rebels,  but  paradoxically  like  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
Eustace  de  Vesci,  he  never  got  seriously  involved  at  the  Exchequer.107  In  1203  he  contracted 
a curious  debt  of  two  swords  for  a writ  de  scutagio  habendo.  One  he  gave  in  1205;  the  other 
was  remitted  in  1208. 108  It  would  appear  therefore  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fourth 
Scutage  of  the  reign,  Richard  was  facing  some  opposition  from  his  own  tenants.  It  may 
indicate  a growing  dissatisfaction  among  the  class  of  sub-tenants  with  the  continuous  de- 
mands for  service  or  scutage,  demands  which  had  occurred  three  times  in  the  previous 
four  years.109  It  is  likely  that  this  dissatisfaction  was  passed  on  to  their  lord,  for  Richard  de 
Percy,  along  with  all  the  other  Yorkshire  barons,  was  not  charged  with  the  Fifth  Scutage 
in  the  following  year.110 

In  1205  he  was  required  in  lieu  of  service  to  pay  30  marks  for  the  Sixth  Scutage  of  the 

98  E.Y.C.  XI,  p.  1. 

99  Holt,  p.  33. 

100  E.Y.C.  XI,  pp.  86-8. 

101  As  can  be  seen  from  any  scutage  assessment,  e.g.  Pipe  Roll , 7 John,  p.  62. 

102  Pipe  Roll,  4 John,  p.  67;  Pipe  Roll,  5 John,  p.  211 ; Pipe  Roll,  8 John,  p.  209;  Pipe  Roll,  13  John,  p.  30,  p.  32. 
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106  Rot.  Chart.,  p.  181b. 
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reign;  of  this  sum  he  paid  half  within  two  years,  but  no  more  after  that.111  In  1209  he  became 
liable  for  -£14  13s.  4d.  of  Countess  Matilda’s  remaining  debts,  of  which  he  paid  nothing, 
either  then  or  later.112  There  were  sundry  other  minor  debts  as  well.113  Yet  when  his  debt 
was  consolidated  in  1211,  the  total  only  came  to  -£31  6s.  8d. 114  This  was  really  an  insignifi- 
cant sum,  which  the  Exchequer  officials  probably  did  not  think  worth  extracting  from  him. 
Certainly  he  paid  nothing  more  for  the  rest  of  the  reign;115  equally,  he  contracted  no  new 
debts. 

An  old  sore  must  have  been  aggravated  in  the  summer  of  1212  when  Richard  was  sued 
by  William  Briwer,  in  his  capacity  as  guardian  of  Richard’s  nephew,  for  intrusion  in  Rainton, 
part  of  the  fee  held  by  Alan  de  Arches,  apparently  recently  deceased,  of  William  III  de  Percy. 
The  case  went  against  Richard,116  but  one  can  perhaps  see  in  his  guilt  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  situation,  frustrated  by  lack  of  any  avenue  of  redress,  leading  him  to  take  the  law  into 
his  own  hands.  If  so,  his  feelings  can  only  have  been  made  worse  less  than  two  years  later, 
early  in  1214,  when  his  nephew,  now  come  of  age,  began  an  action  against  him  over  the 
possession  of  five  vills,  two  of  which  were  in  Richard’s  moiety  according  to  the  partition  of 
1175,  one  in  William’s,  and  the  other  two  shared  equally  between  them.117  William  claimed 
that  Richard  had  disseised  him  of  all  five  after  he  had  come  of  age.  The  court  accepted 
Richard’s  contention  that  William  still  had  seisin  of  Gisburn,  the  vill  wholly  in  William’s 
share,  but  before  a conclusion  was  reached  over  the  other  four  vills,  which  included  Richard’s 
caput  of  Topcliffe,  the  dispute  ran  into  the  general  conflagration  of  the  following  year.118 
One  can  doubt  whether  on  the  basis  of  the  partition  of  1175  William  had  a good  case;  his 
activity  has  something  of  the  nature  of  harassment  of  his  uncle. 

The  records  leave  Richard  de  Percy  an  altogether  shadowy  character.  However,  there  are 
a few  points  which  can  be  usefully  emphasized.  Born  about  1160,  he  spent  twenty  years  of 
his  adult  life  in  a subordinate  role  owing  to  his  mother’s  longevity.  When  in  his  early 
forties,  with  the  successive  deaths  of  his  mother  and  aunt,  he  could  have  entered  at  last  into 
his  inheritance  and  made  what  he  could  of  it,  he  was  deprived  of  half  of  what  he  might 
reasonably  expect  with  the  connivance,  if  not  at  the  insistence,  of  the  king  himself.  The  blow 
is  to  be  measured  not  only  in  lost  income  and  influence,  but  also  in  terms  of  wounded  pride. 
He  continued  to  serve  the  king  on  the  battlefield  whenever  required  until  the  Poitevin 
scutage  of  1214.  But  he  had  dissociated  himself  from  the  king  and  his  government  at  an 
early  date.  Consequently,  if  he  had  any  ambition  at  all,  royal  service  or  any  other  of  the 
recognized  channels  could  provide  no  outlet  for  it;  it  had  to  seek  fulfilment  in  other  ways. 

Richard  was  one  of  the  25  barons  appointed  to  enforce  Magna  Carta.  In  the  ensuing  civil 
war,  it  appears  that  he  gained  the  justice  he  was  denied  in  time  of  peace,  for  he  evidently 
disseised  his  nephew,  who  remained  loyal  to  John,  of  his  share  of  the  Percy  barony,  though 
he  lost  it  again  in  February  1216. 119  In  the  same  year,  along  with  Peter  de  Brus  and  others, 
he  helped  to  subdue  Yorkshire  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  France.  In  May  1217  his  own  lands 
were  granted  to  his  nephew,  but  Richard  was  later  reconciled  with  the  royal  government 
and  his  lands  were  restored  later  in  the  year.120 

He  never  again  rose  in  rebellion.  In  1237  he  was  present  at  a Great  Council,  where  Matthew 
Paris  casts  him  in  the  role  of  spokesman  and  elder  statesman  of  the  opposition  barons.  He 
died  in  1244,  and  lacking  any  legitimate  issue,  his  estates  passed  to  his  nephew  William.121 

111  Pipe  Roll,  7 John,  p.  62;  Pipe  Roll,  8 John,  p.  204;  Pipe  Roll,  g John,  p.  88;  Pipe  Roll,  13  John,  p.  48,  p.  136. 
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116  Curia  Regis  Rolls,  VI,  ed.  C.  T.  Flower  (P.R.O.,  1932),  p.  321. 

117  Curia  Regis  Rolls  VII,  ed.  C.  T.  Flower  (P.R.O.,  1935),  p.  57,  p.  160;  E.Y.C.  XI,  pp.  85-8. 

118  Curia  Regis  Rolls,  VII,  p.  160,  p.  161,  p.  276. 

119  Rot.  Lit.  Claus.,  I,  p.  250. 

120  Rhodes,  W.  E.,  ‘Richard  de  Percy’,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  XL VI  (1895),  pp.  428-9. 

121  Ibid.-,  E.Y.C.  XI,  p.  7;  Complete  Peerage  X,  pp.  450-1. 
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THE  WEST  WINDOWS  OF  YORK  MINSTER 


By  T.  W.  French 


Summary  A study  of  extracts  from  missing  Chapter  Act  Books  shows  that  they  include  contracts  made  in  1339 
by  the  Custos  Fabricae,  Thomas  de  Ludham,  for  glazing  the  three  large  windows  of  the  west  front  of  York  Minster. 
The  glass-painters  involved,  Thomas  Bouesdun  for  the  aisle  windows,  and  Robert  Ketelbarn  for  the  great  west 
window,  probably  came  from  Northumberland.  Possible  references  to  the  latter’s  work  elsewhere  are  identified. 

Of  the  documentary  records  of  York  Minster  the  Chapter  Act  Books  (Acta  Capitularia) 
are  amongst  the  most  interesting.  They  contain  a great  deal  of  valuable  information  relating 
to  the  administrative  history  of  the  church,  as  well  as  some  references  useful  for  architectural 
dating.  There  are,  however,  several  gaps  in  the  series,  including  two  volumes  covering  the 
years  1314-93  and  1389-1410,  each  of  which  contained  important  evidence  for  the  dating  of 
the  stained  glass.  As  it  happens,  many  of  the  years  within  these  dates  are  covered  by  other 
surviving  volumes,  but  the  evidence  discussed  in  this  article  does  not  appear  in  any  of  them. 
Both  of  these  missing  volumes  were  in  existence  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  extracts  were  compiled  from  them  by  James  Torre  and  Matthew  Hutton.1  From 
the  volume  dated  1389-1410  both  compilers  copied  the  contract  for  the  glazing  of  the  great 
east  window,  whilst  from  the  earlier  volume  Torre  extracted  a summary  of  the  contracts 
for  the  glazing  of  the  three  windows  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles.  Apart  from  a 
discrepancy  over  the  month,  the  versions  of  the  contract  for  the  east  window  are  in  agree- 
ment and  present  no  great  problems.2  The  contracts  for  the  windows  at  the  west  end, 
however,  appear  to  be  somewhat  garbled,  and  it  is  highly  regrettable  that  Matthew  Hutton 
missed  these  entries  when  going  through  this  earlier  volume. 

Torre’s  version  exists  in  two  forms — his  main  compilation  in  English  and  his  original 
Latin  transcript.3  This  latter  has  only  recently  been  identified  by  Mr.  C.  B.  L.  Barr,  and  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  only  the  English  version  has  hitherto  been  known  to  writers 
who  have  quoted  from  Torre.  The  English  version,  which  has  been  repeated  by  Browne 
and  other  historians  of  the  Minster’s  stained  glass,  reads  as  follows: 

On  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Agatha  ye  Virgin  ad  1338  12  Ed.  It  was  then  covenanted  by  Indenture 
that  Thomas  de  Boneston  vicar  Choral  should  at  his  own  pper  Costs  glaze  two  Windows  of  this  Cathedral  Ch 
viz  on  each  side  one,  find  all  the  Glass  for  the  same  & pay  the  workmen  their  wages  for  the  finishing  thereof. 
Thomas  de  Ludham  Custos  of  the  Fabrick  became  bound  to  pay  him  22m  Sterling  viz  n for  each  window. 

Likewise  In  ad  1338  Another  Indenture  was  made  between  one  Robert  ...  on  the  first  part  and  Thomas 
Boneston  Custos  of  the  Fabrick  on  the  other  for  the  making  of  a Window  at  the  west  Gable  of  this  Cathed  Ch 
& to  find  all  sort  of  glass  for  the  same  And  for  doing  the  work  the  sd  Thomas  was  to  pay  him  6d  a foot  for  white 
& 1 2d  a foot  for  Coloured  Glass. 

The  Latin  version,  which  is  the  source  for  this  entry,  is  not  in  fact  quite  as  straightforward, 

and  is  itself  clearly  an  abridgement.  It  reads  as  follows: 

die  Lune  prox  post  Festii  Ste  Agathae  virginis  1338  Indentura  facta  inter  Thomam  Bouesdun  vicarij  ex  una 
parte  et  dnm  Thoma  de  Loudham  Custos  fabrice  Ecc  bti  P Ebor  ex  altera  parte  Quod  dictus  Thomas  concessit 
&c  corporali  juramento  coram  Capit  Ebor  prestito  firmiter  se  obligavit  Quod  ipse  Thomas  duas  fenestras  in  al 
Ecc  Cath  Ebor  sumptibus  suis  vitrabit  unam  viz  ex  uno  latere  dictae  Ecc  altera  ex  alio  latere  et  ad  id  inveniet 
omne  genus  vitri4  triginta  solvet  libras  de  suo  proprio  stipendia  singuloru5  operarioru  &c  Et  predictus  Thomas 
custos  fabrice  ecc  solvet  eid  Thome  opere  suo  predicto  viginti  duas  marcas  sterlingoru  viz  umpro  una  fenestra 
et  nm  pro  altera. 

Item  Indentura  inter  Robertu  ...  ex  una  et  Dm  Thome  Bouesdun  Custos  fabrice  Ecc  ex  altera  parte  &c  ad 

1 For  Matthew  Hutton  see  B.  M.  Harleian  MS.  6071. 

2 For  the  contract  for  the  east  window  see  Lancaster,  Joan  C.,  in  Journal  of  the  British  Society  of  Master  Glass- 
Painters,  xii  (1958-9),  261-3,  and  Knowles,  J.  A.,  in  Antiquaries  Journal,  xxxix  (1959),  274-82. 

3 York  Minster  Library  MSS.  L 1 (2)  (latin),  and  L 1 (6)  (english). 

4 Between  vitri  and  triginta  is  a carefully  copied  but  incomprehensible  word,  possibly  et  plumbi. 

5 After  singuloru  is  the  word  stipend,  crossed  out — probably  an  accidental  repetition  from  the  previous  line. 
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faciendum  quendam  fenestram  in  gabulo6  occidentali  Cath  Ecc  Ebor  et  Inveniend  omne  genus  vitri7  Et  Item 
Thomas  solvet  ei  pro  quolibet  pede  vitri  albi  6d  et  pro  quolibet  pede  vitri  colorati  i2d. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  is  that  according  to  the  documents  the  date  of  these  contracts  is 
1339  and  not  1338  as  usually  given.  The  feast  of  St  Agatha  fell  on  5 February,  which, 
although  still  1338  on  the  old  reckoning  when  the  year  ended  on  24  March,  is  by  modern 
reckoning  1339,  and  should  properly  be  designated  1338/9.  The  true  date  of  the  contracts 
then  becomes  8 February  1338/9.  Two  pieces  of  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  support  this. 
First,  the  previous  entry  in  Torre  is  dated  5 Id  Nov.  1338  (i.e.  9 November  1338)  and  the 
following  entry  is  22  Kal  Feb  1339.  This  is  an  impossible  date,  but  clearly  Torre  had  a date 
in  January  or  February  1338/9  to  record.  Secondly,  a similar  situation  occurs  in  the  dating 
of  the  gift  by  Archbishop  Melton  of  100  marks  for  the  glazing  referred  to  in  Torre’s  second 
contract.  This  gift  is  recorded  in  Melton’s  largely  unpublished  register  in  the  following 
terms;8 

Cawode.  ij°  Non.  Febr  a0  dni  M°  cccxxxviij,  scriptum  fuit  Receptori  nostro  Ebor.  ad  liberandum  Magistro 
Thome  Sampson  vel  domino  Thome  de  Ludham  custodi  fabrice  ecclesiae  nostre  beati  Ptri  Ebor  Centum 
marcas  sterlingorum  pro  opere  vitreo  fenestre  ex  capite  occidentali  ecclesie  nostre  predicte  de  novo  constructe 
per  indenturis  inter  ipsum  et  eos  inde  factis. 

Here  again  the  sequence  of  dates  in  the  register  both  before  and  after  this  entry  makes  it 
clear  that  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  date  is  4 February  1338/9,  the  donation  of  the 
money  being  followed  four  days  later  by  the  drawing  up  of  a contract  for  the  glazing.9 

Torre’s  second  contract,  then,  relates  to  the  great  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  as 
does  the  entry  from  Melton’s  register.  From  the  latter  we  learn  that  the  stonework  of  the 
window  had  just  been  constructed,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  building-season  in  September 
or  October  1338,  whilst  Torre  carries  the  story  a stage  further  by  giving  the  glazing-contract 
drawn  up  early  in  February  1338/9  as  soon  as  the  money  had  become  available,  so  that  the 
glass  could  start  to  go  into  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  building-season,  in  March 
or  April  1339.  The  glass-painter  himself  is,  unfortunately,  insufficiently  identified  by 
Torre.  He  gives  the  name  Robert  and  then  leaves  a blank  in  both  versions.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  say  whether  the  original  entry  in  the  Chapter  Act  Book  also  showed  a blank  at  this 
point,  or  whether  Torre  was  unable  to  decipher  the  rest  of  the  name.  But  since  Torre’s 
voluminous  entries  rarely  show  blanks,  the  latter  explanation  seems  unlikely,  and  the  second 
part  of  the  name  was  probably  omitted  or  defaced  in  the  original  entry. 

Can  Robert  the  glass-painter  be  identified?  The  late  J.  A.  Knowles  suggested  that  he  was 
to  be  identified  with  a Robert  Ketelbarn,10  who  was  free  of  the  city  in  1324,*  11  and  is  the 
only  glass-painter  called  Robert  to  be  listed  in  the  York  Freemen’s  Rolls  between  1300  and 
1400.  The  argument  is  not  conclusive,  since  a number  of  craftsmen  are  recorded  elsewhere 
who  are  not  entered  in  these  rolls.  Craftsmen,  for  example,  who  resided  in  and  operated 
from  the  Minster  Liberty  and  certain  other  Liberties  were  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
taking  up  the  freedom,  and  so  might  not  appear  in  the  Freemen’s  Rolls.12  Nevertheless,  in 
the  absence  of  further  documentary  evidence,  Robert  Ketelbarn’s  is  the  only  local  name  we 
have.  Moreover  he  would  fit  chronologically,  for  at  the  time  of  the  contract  his  age  would 
probably  have  been  about  thirty-six.  He  was  probably  a native  of  Northumberland  where 
the  only  Kettleburn  is  to  be  found.13  This  is  a very  small  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Lowick 
some  2\  miles  north-west  of  Belford.14  He  is  probably  the  Robert  le  Glasenwright  living  in 

6 Gabulo  smudged  badly,  crossed  out  and  rewritten. 

7 After  vitri  is  et  plumbi,  with  plumbi  apparently  crossed  out. 

8 Borthwick  Institute,  York  University,  MS.  R i 9,  f.  81. 

9 I am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Harvey,  F.S.A.  for  many  helpful  comments,  and  in  particular  for  transcribing  this 
entry  from  Melton’s  register  and  for  checking  the  dates  of  preceding  and  subsequent  entries. 

10  Essays  in  the  History  of  the  York  School  of  Glass-Painting,  (1936),  p.  31. 

11  Surtees  Society,  xcvi  (1896),  p.  22. 

12  For  the  freedom  of  the  city  not  being  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  special  liberties,  see  ‘The  1377  Poll  Tax  Returns 
for  the  City  of  York’,  ed.  Leggett,  Jennifer  I.,  Y.A.J.,  43  (1971),  p.  130. 

13  According  to  Bartholomew’s  Gazetteer  of  the  British  Isles  (1943),  reprint  1966. 

14  O.S.  map  reference  NU  084369. 
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the  parish  of  St  Wilfrid,  York,  who  was  assessed  at  20  shillings  in  the  lay  subsidy  of  1327. 15 
In  the  same  year  a Robert  the  Glazier  is  recorded  as  selling  white  and  coloured  glass  for 
windows  in  the  queen’s  new  chapel  in  York,16  whilst  in  1333  a Robert  le  Verreour 
embellished  the  chapel  and  two  chambers  at  Haywra  Fortalice  in  the  West  Riding  with  19 
glass  windows  containing  the  king’s  and  other  arms  made  at  York,  for  a payment  of 
-£5  10s.  yd.17  We  may  reasonably  assume  that  these  various  entries  from  a single  decade, 
relating  to  the  activities  in  York  and  Yorkshire  of  a glass-painter  named  Robert,  all  refer 
to  the  same  person,  and  it  may  well  be  that  other  references  to  him  exist  in  the  many 
surviving  documents  relating  to  northern  building  operations  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century.18  Another  Robert  who  appears  in  the  national  records  is  Robert 
Burdeyn,  who  painted  glass  windows  for  the  Tower  of  London  in  1348/9. 19  He  also  may 
have  been  of  a northern  family,  as  there  are  two  villages  of  this  name  (Burdon)  in  Durham, 
but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  connect  him  with  any  of  this  north-country  glazing. 

In  view  of  the  similarities  between  the  glass  both  in  the  west  windows  of  the  Minster  and 
elsewhere  in  York,  all  probably  by  the  same  painter,  and  contemporary  French  glass, 
particularly  from  Rouen  and  Jumieges,20  the  dealings  over  the  queen’s  new  chapel  are 
important.  They  may  well  have  facilitated  visits  to  France  where  the  latest  glass  from  the 
workshops  of  Paris  and  Rouen  could  be  seen  at  first-hand.  Such  an  occasion  could  have 
occurred  when  Henry,  second  Lord  Percy,  the  overlord  of  that  part  of  Northumberland 
where  Kettleburn  is  situated,21  went  to  France  with  Edward  III  in  May  1329.  The  king 
went  to  do  homage  to  Philip  VI  of  France  for  Guienne,  meeting  him  at  Amiens  in  June.22 
This  is,  of  course,  guesswork,  but  whoever  Robert  was,  his  knowledge  of  contemporary 
French  glass  was  detailed  and  precise.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting,  in  support  of  this  theory, 
that  all  the  other  York  glass  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  painter  of  the  west  window  dates 
from  the  decade  1330-40.  The  glazing  of  the  west  windows  in  the  nave  completed  the 
outstanding  work  in  the  Minster,  and  no  more  stained  glass  was  required  there  until  after 
the  new  lady  chapel  was  begun  in  1361.  But  the  glazing  in  the  new  eastern  arm  is  clearly  by 
different  artists  in  very  different  styles,  and,  as  I have  suggested  elsewhere,23  it  may  be  that 
Robert  was  one  of  the  many  victims  of  the  Black  Death  when  it  ravaged  York  in  1349 
and  1350. 

The  second  party  to  the  contract  for  the  window  in  the  west  gable  is  given  by  Torre  as 
Thomas  Boneston,  Custos  of  the  Fabric.  But  in  the  other  contract  the  Custos  Fabricae  is  said 
to  be  Thomas  de  Ludham.  Now  Thomas  de  Ludham  is  a well-documented  figure  in  York 
at  this  period.  He  was  very  probably  related  to  an  earlier  Thomas  de  Ludham,  who  is 
recorded  as  a canon  in  1273, 2 4 and  whose  brother  was  Godfrey  de  Ludham,  respectively 
precentor,  dean  and,  from  1258-65,  archbishop  of  York.  The  younger  Thomas  de  Ludham 
became  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s,  Coney  St.,  York,  a church  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
where  he  founded  a chantry  at  the  altar  of  St  Mary.  Torre  states  that  his  institution  took 
place  in  1331,  the  same  year  as  that  of  his  predecessor  William  de  Langetoft.  This  statement, 

15  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series,  lxxiv  (1929),  p.  165.  The  subsidy  was  a twentieth,  so  he  paid  I2d. 

16  J.  Br.  Soc.  Master  Glass-Painters,  ii  (1927-8),  p.  119.  The  queen  was  Philippa  and  the  chapel  was  a new  building 
within  the  area  of  the  archbishop’s  palace  ( The  History  of  the  King’s  Works,  ii  (1963),  p.  891). 

17  The  History  of  the  King’s  Works,  ii  (1963),  p.  672. 

18  Ibid.,  passim. 

19  P.R.O.  E 101  /471  /i . I am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Harvey  for  this  reference  from  notes  by  the  late  L.  F.  Salzman. 

20  French,  T.  W.,  ‘Observations  on  some  Mediaeval  Glass  in  York  Minster’,  Antiquaries fournal,  li  (1971),  p.  89. 

21  His  father,  the  first  Lord  Percy,  purchased  Alnwick  with  its  vills  and  hamlets  etc.  from  Anthony  Bek,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  on  19  November  1309  ( Surtees  Soc.,  cxvii  (1909),  p.  241). 

22  There  is  a splendid  illustration  of  this  scene,  from  a manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  reproduced  in 
Maurois,  A.,  A History  of  England,  2 edn.  (1963),  p.  78. 

23  French,  T.  W.,  ‘Observations  on  some  Mediaeval  Glass  in  York  Minster’,  Ant.  J.,  li  (1971),  p.  91. 

24  Surtees  Soc.,  xxxv  (1858),  p.  293.  He  died  in  1282/3  (‘York  Minster  Fasti’,  ed.  Clay,  C.  T.,  Y.AS.  Record  Series, 
cxxiv  (1959),  p.  85).  His  obit  is  referred  to  in  a document  of  1311-12  (Harrison,  F.,  Life  in  a Medieval  College  (1952), 
p.  119). 
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however,  is  certainly  wrong,  as  Langetoft  is  known  to  have  died  in  1321. 25  The  document 
which  Torre  quotes  for  Langetoft’s  institution26  was  issued  by  the  dean  Robert  Pickering, 
who  was  appointed  in  1312  and  died  in  1332.  It  must  therefore  belong  within  that  period, 
but  no  year  is  mentioned  in  it.  Whether  the  1331  date  is  correct  for  Ludham  is  at  present 
unknown,  though  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  he  succeeded  Langetoft  in  1321.  The 
solution  to  this  confusion  may  well  be  found  in  Melton’s  register.  Ludham  remained  vicar 
of  St  Martin’s  until  his  death  between  2 and  11  August  13 49, 2 7 being  a victim  of  the  Black 
Death  which  had  reached  York  on  2 May  of  that  year.28  That  he  was  the  Custos  Fabricae  of 
the  Minister  is  confirmed  by  the  entry,  already  quoted,  in  Melton’s  register,  and  dated  only 
four  days  before  the  glazing  contracts.  William  de  Langetoft  is  known  to  have  been 
Custos  Fabricae  in  1312,29  and  it  is  possible  that  Ludham  succeeded  him  in  that  office  on  his 
death  in  1321.  Ludham  was  also  chamberlain  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  13 42 30  and  13 44, 31 
and  is  said  by  Torre  to  have  been  collated  to  the  subtreasurership  of  the  Minster  in  1345. 32 
He  probably  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Custos  Fabricae  until  his  death,  for  he  was  still 
holding  the  keys  of  the  doors  to  the  fabric  in  13  44. 3 3 

It  is  in  fact  quite  clear  that  the  appearance  of  Thomas  Boneston’s  name  in  the  second 
contract  as  being  the  Custos  Fabricae  is  a slip  by  Torre,  and  that  the  name  should  really  be 
that  of  Thomas  de  Ludham,  or  Loudham  as  it  was  usually  written.  The  two  names,  as 
written  in  the  fourteenth-century  document,  could  easily  have  been  confused  by  a copyist 
who  was  not  concentrating  closely.  Alternatively,  the  copyist’s  eye  may  easily  have  strayed 
to  the  wrong  line,  especially  if  the  name  Thomas  had  been  at  the  end  of  a line  in  each  case. 
Once  this  copyist’s  error  has  been  corrected,  the  second  contract  can  be  seen  as  a straight- 
forward agreement  between  the  craftsman  glass-painter  Robert  and  Thomas  de  Ludham 
who,  as  Custos  Fabricae , was  the  official  at  the  Minster  responsible  for  building  operations. 
The  cost  of  clear  and  coloured  glass  at  6d  and  I2d  per  foot  respectively  agrees  closely  with 
other  pricings  of  this  period.34 

If  we  now  look  at  the  first  indenture,  relating  to  the  west  windows  of  the  two  aisles,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  this  also  is  set  out  as  a normal  contract  between  craftsman  and  client.  Another 
such  contract  still  survives  in  the  York  Minster  Library,  and  records  an  indenture  dated  1335 
for  the  building  of  some  timber-framed  houses  next  to  St  Martin’s,  Coney  St.,  where 
Thomas  de  Ludham  himself  was  at  that  time  the  vicar.35  In  the  glazing  contract  for  the  aisle 
windows,  however,  instead  of  a craftsman  we  find  Thomas  de  Boneston,  vicar  choral,  as 
first  party  to  the  agreement.  In  Torre’s  Latin  version  of  the  contract  the  name  is  given  as 
Bouesdun,  subsequently  corrupted  to  Boneston  in  his  final  English  version.  A complicated 
and  unconvincing  explanation  was  put  forward  by  J.  A.  Knowles  as  to  why  the  Custos 
Fabricae  should  be  making  an  indenture  with  a vicar  choral,36  whilst  no  trace  has  been  found 
of  Thomas  de  Boneston,  or  Bouesdun,  amongst  the  remarkably  voluminous  archives  of  the 

25  Extracts  from  his  will  are  published  in  Surtees  Soc.,  xxxv  (1858),  p.  157-8,  where  the  editor  has  misread  his  name 
as  William  de  Loncaster. 

26  York  Minster  Library  MS.  L 2 (2)  a,  If.  97  and  97V. 

27  Y.AS.  Record  Series,  lxxvi  (1930),  pp.  170-1.  In  his  will  he  asks  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  Coney 
Street,  near  the  high  altar.  He  left  the  very  substantial  legacy  of  f\6  13s.  4d.  to  the  Minster. 

28  Ziegler,  P.,  The  Black  Death  (1969),  p.  182. 

29  Surtees  Soc.,  cliii  (1938),  p.  9. 

30  Browne,  J.,  The  History  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  St.  Peter,  York,  ii  (1847),  p.  126.  Probably  1342/3  is  the 
correct  date. 

31  Harrison,  F.,  Life  in  a Medieval  College  (1952),  p.  183. 

32  Torre’s  statement  that  Ludham  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  of  Wetwang,  resigning  in  1341,  is  wrong.  It  was 
not  he,  but  the  elder  Thomas  de  Ludham,  who  held  the  prebend. 

33  Surtees  Soc.,  xxxv  (1858),  p.  163. 

34  E.g.  in  the  contract  referred  to  on  p.  83,  n.  16,  where  the  prices  are  5d  and  iod  respectively. 

35  York  Minster  Library  MS.  M 2 (4)  f,  printed  with  slight  inaccuracies  in  Salzman,  L.  F.,  Building  in  England  down 
to  1540  (1952,  reprint  1967),  pp.  430-2.  The  houses  were  to  provide  income  for  Ludham’s  chantry. 

36  Essays  in  the  History  of  the  York  School  of  Glass-Painting  (1936),  pp.  31-2. 
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vicars  choral.37  A simple  explanation  of  this  difficulty  is  afforded  by  the  latin  version  of  the 
contract,  which  reads  ‘Thomas  Bouesdun,  vicarius’.  If ‘vicarius’  be  regarded  as  a misreading 
for  ‘vitrarius’,  i.e.  glass-painter,  the  first  party  to  the  indenture  then  becomes  a craftsman  as 
in  the  second  contract.38  This  metamorphosis  of  Thomas  Bouesdun  from  a vicar  choral  to  a 
glass-painter  gives  sense  to  the  contract,  whilst  the  employment  of  two  glass-painters  at  the 
west  end  is  implicit  in  the  provision  of  two  separate  indentures  on  the  same  date. 
Unfortunately  no  record  can  be  found  of  a glass-painter  called  Thomas  de  Bouesdun,  but  it 
is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  there  is  a hamlet  called  Bowsden  in  Northumberland, 
situated  only  about  6\  miles  from  Kettleburn.39  It  may  be  that  Robert  Ketelbarn  knew 
Thomas  Bouesdun  or  his  father,  and  that  Thomas  made  his  way  to  York  at  Robert’s  sugges- 
tion to  set  up  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Alternatively  it  is  just  possible,  although  unlikely, 
that  the  roles  were  reversed,  and  that  Thomas  was  the  elder  man,  in  which  case  he  might 
be  equated  with  the  Thomas  le  Glasenwright  recorded  in  13 04. 40  Similarities  of  canopy- 
design,  and  identity  of  many  decorative  details  throughout  indicate  that  in  places  all  three 
windows  were  worked  on  from  the  same  cartoons,  and  it  is  possible  that  Thomas,  either 
through  old  age,  or  more  probably,  the  inexperience  of  youth  and  lack  of  facilities,  sub- 
contracted some  of  the  work  for  the  aisle  windows  to  the  brilliant  workshop  already 
established  over  15  years  by  Robert. 


37  Harrison,  F.,  The  Painted  Class  of  York  (1927),  p.  27.  The  name  does  not  appear  in  the  study  of  the  vicars 
choral  by  the  same  author,  Life  in  a Medieval  College. 

38  Mr.  C.  B.  L.  Barr  and  I arrived  independently  at  this  same  conclusion  after  his  discovery  of  the  latin  version  of 
Torre. 

39  O.S.  map  reference  NT  994418. 

40  F./l.S.  Record  Series,  xxi  (1897),  p.  119.  This  solution  is  less  likely  as  he  does  not  appear  in  the  lay  subsidy  for 

1327. 
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ALEXANDER  NEVILLE,  ARCHBISHOP 

OF  YORK,  1374-1388 

By  Richard  G.  Davies 

Summary  Alexander  Neville  enjoyed  considerable  advantages  of  birth,  social  connection  and  education,  but  still 
made  little  progress  in  his  career  in  the  Church  until  he  attached  himself  to  the  papal  curia.  The  unusual  circumstances 
which  then  permitted  him  to  aspire  to  an  archbishopric,  the  troubles  of  his  provincial  rule,  and  the  political  crisis 
which  led  to  his  final  disgrace  and  exile,  make  his  career  a significant  one,  and  a particularly  illuminating  guide, 
besides,  to  contemporary  ecclesiastical  politics,  both  local  and  national,  and  the  influence  of  secular  interests  on  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  later  medieval  period. 

It  is  now  six  hundred  years  since  Alexander  Neville  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
York.  In  his  own  time  he  was  commonly  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  in  every  way;  and  that 
opinion  has  not  been  challenged  subsequently.  If  he  did  nothing  really  serious  to  the  long- 
term detriment  of  the  diocese,  province  and  realm,  certainly  he  did  nothing  for  the  better. 
He  was  exiled  in  the  end  by  his  political  opponents  in  England  and,  at  their  request,  trans- 
lated by  the  pope  ‘out  of  the  realm’  to  an  archbishopric  which  in  practice  he  could  not  hope 
to  occupy.  He  was  the  first  prelate  in  England  to  suffer  such  a fate.  If  his  archiepiscopate  is 
now  remembered  at  all,  it  is  remembered  for  this.  But  that  fate  has  an  added  interest  when 
considered  in  the  context  of  his  career  as  a whole.  For  the  career  was  itself  unusual.  Not  only 
does  it  throw  further  and  rather  different  light  on  the  reputation  as  diocesans  of  the  episco- 
pate of  Neville’s  day,  but  also  it  illustrates  some  features  of  the  complex  and  still  only 
imperfectly  understood  relationship  between  secular  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  that  time. 

The  archbishop,  who  was  born  in  about  1332,  was  a younger  son  of  Ralph,  second  lord 
Neville  of  Raby  (died  1367),  by  Alice,  daughter  of  Hugh,  lord  Audley.  His  eldest  brother, 
John  (died  1388),  prospered  through  service  in  the  royal  household,  a long-standing  con- 
nection with  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  a marriage  to  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry 
Percy,  the  powerful  first  earl  of  Northumberland.1  In  turn,  the  archbishop’s  father,  brother 
and  nephew  (also  Ralph)  enhanced  the  standing  of  the  family  and,  in  recognition  of  this, 
the  archbishop’s  nephew  was  created  earl  of  Westmorland  in  1397.  During  the  archbishop’s 
own  lifetime,  however,  the  family  was  still  just  one  of  the  several  leading  baronial  houses  in 
the  north.  None  of  these  had  comital  status  until  the  promotion  of  Percy  in  1377  but  all 
derived  a particular  importance  from  the  distinctive  character  of  society  in  the  northern 
counties  and  the  lack  of  effective  royal  authority  in  those  parts.  These  families  generally,  and 
quite  successfully,  worked  for  a modus  vivendi  amongst  themselves,  based  upon  a common 
interest  in  restraining  disorder  on  their  estates,  a common  anxiety  about  the  Scottish  border 
and  a common  irritation  with  the  vagaries  of  royal  policy.2  The  archbishop’s  sisters,  for 
example,  were  married  into  the  local  families  of  Scrope,  Lumley  and  Clifford. 

A young  clerk  with  such  connections  had  a reasonable  expectation  of  future  advancement 
into  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  the  York  province.  This  latter  guarded  its  integrity  keenly, 
alert  to  any  implications  of  subordination  or  inferiority  to  its  southern  counterpart.3  Nor 
was  such  pride  frustrated  or  ineffectual.  Five  of  Neville’s  seven  immediate  predecessors  at 
York  had  been  natives  of  the  province,  and  another  was  related  to  an  earlier  archbishop.4 

1 For  the  family,  The  Complete  Peerage,  ed.  H.  A.  Doubleday,  IX  (London,  1936),  pp.  499-503. 

2 J.  A.  Tuck,  ‘Richard  II  and  the  Border  Magnates’,  Northern  History  III  (1968),  pp.  27-52,  gives  a detailed  appraisal 
of  the  attitude  of  these  families. 

3 As  recently  as  1352  Archbishops  Thoresby  and  Islip  had  tried  yet  again  to  put  the  relationship  of  Canterbury  and 
York  onto  a more  cordial  footing. 

4 The  seventh,  William  de  la  Zouche  (1340-52),  had  the  promotion  by  defeating  a rival  with  local  origins,  who 
also  had  royal  support. 
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Again,  the  chapter  of  York,  the  electing  body,  usually  included  a substantial  proportion  of 
clerks  of  northern  origin.  Many  of  such  men  owed  their  ecclesiastical  enhancement  to 
some  kind  of  service  to  the  Crown.5  For,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  such  important 
ecclesiastical  appointments  were  closely  watched  by  the  English  government,  whose 
principal  criteria  (particularly  in  the  nomination  of  bishops)  were — in  general  terms — 
secular  loyalty,  service  to  itself  and,  in  the  case  of  the  episcopate,  the  relative  wealth  of  the 
bishopric,  implying  withal  a gloomy  prognosis  for  the  welfare  of  the  diocese  in  question. 
Nonetheless,  of  the  bishops  of  the  York  province  already  in  office  in  1374,  or  promoted 
in  the  next  seventy  years,  the  north  contributed  four  out  of  its  six  archbishops,  two  out  of  five 
bishops  of  Durham,  and  four  out  of  seven  bishops  of  Carlisle.  Certainly,  most  had  made 
their  pre-episcopal  careers  outside  the  province,  particularly  in  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
but,  even  so,  such  episcopal  appointments  suggest  that  the  government  continued  to 
recognise,  if  only  to  a limited  extent  amongst  its  other  criteria  for  promotion,  the 
appropriateness  of  northern  bishops  to  northern  sees. 

For  some  time  before  Neville’s  promotion  archbishops  of  York  and  bishops  of  Durham 
had  been  appointed  almost  invariably  from  amongst  leading  royal  officials.  At  York  Neville 
himself  ended  a sequence  of  four  such  men.6  But  each  one  of  these  proved  to  have  consider- 
able pastoral  merits,  and  perhaps  one  may  wonder  whether  these  and  a good  many  other 
bishops  had  not  already  displayed  qualities  before  their  episcopal  promotions  which  suggested 
that  they  would  make  good  diocesans  and  church  statesmen,  qualities  which,  however,  can 
leave  little  or  no  trace  in  the  public  record  of  their  pre-episcopal  careers.  If  one  could  bear 
out  such  an  hypothesis,  it  would  necessitate  a much  more  charitable  reappraisal  of  the 
notorious  late  medieval — in  particular,  fourteenth-century — practice  of  granting  important 
bishoprics  to  so-called  ‘civil  servants’. 

Such  was  the  best  path  to  episcopal  promotion.  Neville,  however,  did  not  enter  royal 
service.  Fie  was  sent  in  his  youth  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  together  with  his  brother, 
Thomas  (who  was  perhaps  his  twin  but  more  probably  a year  or  so  older),  and  by  1357  he 
had  become  a master  of  arts  and  was  studying  law.7  Younger  sons  of  peerage  families  did 
not  scorn  to  pursue  such  an  extended  vocational  education.  Nepotism  was  certainly  a 
common  and  even  respectable  form  of  patronage,  but  even  the  most  fortunate  of  proteges,  if 
he  wanted  to  advance  very  far,  had  usually  to  justify  his  patron’s  early  favour  by  his  sub- 
sequent performance.  Neville  and  his  brother  could  certainly  hope  to  come  to  rewarding 
and  influential  preferments  in  the  end.  (For  example,  an  uncle,  also  Thomas  Neville,  had  in 
time  been  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham.)  But  such  advancement  would  not 
be  gained  automatically  or  without  effort  on  their  own  part.  As  for  obtaining  a bishopric, 
these  were  relatively  few  in  the  English  realm  and  had  never  been  regarded  lightly  by  the 
secular  or  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Bishops  were  a meritocracy,  and,  although  illustrious 
birth  was  a recognised  virtue,  it  was  only  very  distinguished  birth,  far  more  than  was  that 
of  the  Nevilles  at  this  time,  which  could  carry  an  aspirant  with  no  other  merits  to  a bishopric. 
At  the  outset  of  his  career  Neville  had  no  reason  to  assume  that  he  would  one  day  reach  the 
episcopal  bench  at  all. 

Even  so,  his  birth  ensured  some  preferment  from  an  early  age.  It  was  at  the  petition  of  no 
less  a person  than  King  David  II  of  Scotland  that  he  received  a papal  dispensation  to  hold  a 
benefice  with  cure  when  aged  only  fourteen.8  Although  it  was  as  much  as  five  years  later, 
in  February  1351,  that  he  obtained  his  first  known  benefice,  the  rectory  of  Kirkby  Misperton 
(York  diocese),  he  may  possibly  have  been  presented  by  his  father  to  the  rectory  of  Aysgarth 
before  then;  certainly  he  was  in  possession  of  the  latter  by  July  of  that  year,  holding  the  two 

5 Cf.  J.  L.  Grassi,  ‘Royal  Clerks  from  the  Archdiocese  of  York  in  the  Fourteenth  Century’,  Northern  History  V 
(1970),  pp.  12-33. 

8 William  Greenfield  (1304-15),  William  Melton  (1316-40),  de  la  Zouche  and  John  Thoresby  (1352-73). 

7 A.  B.  Emden,  A Biographical  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  A.D.  1300  (Oxford,  1957-59),  p.  1346. 

8 C[alendar  of]  Pap[al  Registers :]  L[etters ],  ed.  W.  H.  Bliss  and  C.  Johnson,  III  (London,  1897),  p.  262. 
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rectories  in  plurality  for  some  years  to  come.9  Apparently  this  was  all  the  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment he  held  whilst  at  university,  but  by  August  1361  he  had  acquired  the  mastership  of 
St  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Bolter-in- Allendale  (Durham  diocese).  In  October  of  that  year  he  was 
collated  by  Archbishop  Thoresby  to  a canonry  in  York  Minster  with  the  prebend  of  Bole, 
which,  however,  he  failed  to  hold.  In  the  following  year  he  obtained  more  securely  a 
prebend  in  each  of  the  collegiate  churches  of  Darlington  and  Howden.10  It  is  significant 
that,  of  these  latest  preferments,  the  prebends  of  York  and  Darlington  at  least  had  belonged 
to  his  brother,  Thomas,  who  had  died  in  the  summer  of  1361,  shortly  after  his  election  to 
the  important  bishopric  of  Ely.* 11  Perhaps,  until  his  death,  Thomas  had  claimed,  on  grounds 
of  merit  or  simple  seniority,  most  of  the  family’s  ecclesiastical  resources.  Whilst  some  of  such 
advantages  now  fell  to  Alexander  Neville,  they  would  probably  have  done  so  in  any  case 
after  his  brother’s  episcopal  promotion,  and  so  they  hardly  made  adequate  recompense  for 
the  loss  of  the  episcopal  patronage  which  his  brother  could  have  been  expected  to  bestow  on 
him  in  the  future.  Moreover,  Neville’s  uncle,  Archdeacon  Thomas,  who  may  well  have  been 
his  chief  supporter  hitherto  in  the  acquisition  of  preferment  in  Durham,  died  shortly 
afterwards,  in  1363. 

Now  Neville,  deprived  of  his  two  immediate  associates,  perhaps  had  to  reconsider  his 
career.  In  the  following  years  his  activities  are  unknown.  Although  in  1365  he  was  referred 
to  as  a ‘king’s  clerk’,  this  does  not  prove  that  he  had  more  than  a loose  connection  with 
royal  service.  His  lack  of  further  preferment  and  his  subsequent  career  suggest  that  he  made 
little  progress  in  these  years.  But  he  became  involved  in  a matter  which  was  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  on  his  career.  On  16  August  1361  he  was  provided  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Cornwall.12  This  seems  initially  to  have  been  approved  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, because  on  1 July  1365  it  licensed  Neville  to  go  to  his  archdeaconry  to  exercise  the 
duties  in  person.  Probably  the  Crown,  in  making  this  unusual  grant,  was  supporting  him  in 
his  efforts  to  gain  admission  to  his  dignity  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishop  of 
Exeter,  John  Grandisson.  Subsequently,  Neville’s  position  was  undermined  by  a change  in 
the  government’s  attitude.  For  not  only  did  it  turn  out  that  the  rival  candidate,  one  Nicholas 
de  Newton,  was  a royal  clerk,  but  also  that  the  Crown  itself  might  have  a claim  to  the 
patronage  of  the  archdeaconry.  By  June  1367  the  king,  particularly  sensitive  at  this  time  to 
the  activities  of  the  pope,  was  complaining  of  Neville’s  prosecution  of  his  suit  in  the  papal 
courts  without  royal  approval.  On  21  January,  indeed,  Neville  had  actually  secured  a new 
provision  to  the  archdeaconry.  Moreover,  ignoring  the  royal  interest  in  the  matter,  he  had 
persuaded  the  pope  to  issue  mandates  to  Archbishop  Thoresby  and  other  clergy  of  the  York 
province  to  hear  his  suit  and  summon  Newton  to  answer  to  them.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
latter  had  failed  to  answer  the  summons  and  been  sentenced  to  a fine.  Such  events  did  not 
please  the  English  government.  In  the  autumn  of  1367  Neville  was  arrested. 

In  custody,  Neville  eventually  dropped  his  case.  On  8 October  1368  he  was  formally 
prohibited  from  disturbing  the  settlement  of  the  issue  in  favour  of  Newton.13  He  had 
probably  already  decided  to  end  his  unsuccessful  efforts  at  advancement  in  England  and  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  Curia,  where  he  had  been  well-received  during  the  litigation.  In 
February  1369  he  was  about  to  depart  for  Avignon.  This  was  by  no  means  a despairing 
move  or  an  unusual  one.  For  all  the  Avignon  Papacy’s  well-known  anxiety  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  English  Crown  (or,  by  contrast,  the  occasional  periods  of  bad  relations  between 
the  two),  it  still  exercised  substantial  influence  over  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  England,  and 

9 Borthwick  Institute,  York:  Register  of  W.  de  la  Zouche,  archbishop  of  York,  fo.  173;  C[alendar  of]  Pap[al 
Registers:]  Petitions],  ed.  W.  H.  Bliss,  I (London,  1896),  pp.  214,  373;  cf.  Y.A.J.  XXV  (1920),  pp.  172-3. 

10  Reg.  Thoresby  (York)  fos.  49,  282;  Durham,  Prior’s  Kitchen:  Reg.  Hatfield  (Durham)  fo.  57;  C.  Pap.  Pet.  I, 
PP-  373-4;  C[alendar  of]  P[atent]  R[olls],  1361-4,  p.  93. 

11  For  the  career  of  Thomas  Neville  II,  see  A.  B.  Emden,  op.  cit.,  p.  1351. 

12  C.  Pap.  Pet.  I,  pp.  318,  320;  cf.  J.  R.  L.  Highfield,  ‘The  Promotion  of  William  of  Wickham  to  the  see  of 
Winchester’,  J[ournal  of]  Ecclesiastical]  Hist[ory]  IV  (1953),  pp.  41-2. 

13  C.P.R.  1367-70,  p.  191.  In  1371  the  Crown  decided  to  make  an  entirely  fresh  presentation. 
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could  play  much  more  than  a formal  role  in  every  important  appointment.  It  had  still  to  be 
courted,  not  coerced.  Even  the  most  favoured  of  royal  proteges  was  well-advised  to  keep 
contacts  in  the  Curia  if  he  wanted  to  advance.  Simon  of  Sudbury,  the  bishop  of  London  at 
this  time,  had  been  promoted  at  the  pope’s  initiative  only  a few  years  earlier,  as,  too,  had  not 
a few  of  the  lesser  bishops  and  a fair  number  of  the  cathedral  dignitaries  of  the  realm.  At  this 
very  time,  Henry  Despenser,  a young  nobleman  of  very  similar  background  to  Neville,  was 
about  to  be  promoted  by  the  pope  to  the  bishopric  of  Norwich  in  gratitude  for  his  services 
in  Italy.  As  Edward  Ill’s  grip  on  his  realm  weakened — and  it  had  never  been  entirely  sure  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs — intrigue  in  the  Curia  increased  commensurately.  If  Neville  could  gain 
influence  with  the  pope  he  might  hope  to  advance  himself  directly  and  win  support  in 
England  besides  from  those  whose  suits  he  furthered  at  the  Curia.  Moreover,  he  need  not 
necessarily  have  left  the  realm  in  disgrace.  The  English  government  did  not  formally  pass 
sentence  on  him  for  his  actions  during  the  controversy  over  the  archdeaconry  and,  besides, 
although  it  laid  down  stern  injunctions  from  time  to  time  in  limitation  of  suits  and  appeals 
to  the  Curia,  it  was  itself  too  involved  there  always  to  press  the  letter  of  such  rules.  Further- 
more, on  a more  personal  level,  Neville’s  elder  brother,  John,  who  was  to  become  steward 
of  the  royal  household  in  November  1371,  was  already  in  a position  to  speak  on  his  behalf 
at  court. 

Surprisingly,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Neville  took  up  any  official  position  in 
papal  service  or  acted  as  proctor  for  any  English  clients.  But  he  was  not  idle.  He  it  was,  on 
behalf  of  the  Englishmen  in  the  Curia,  who  received  Cardinal  Simon  Langham  on  the 
latter’s  arrival  there  in  1369.  Subsequent  events  demonstrated,  too,  that  he  formed  or  re- 
sumed a close  association  with  Dr.  Walter  Skirlaw,  formerly  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Thoresby,  who  had  come  out  to  the  Curia  for  reasons  very  similar  to  Neville’s  own.14 
And,  in  terms  of  preferment,  his  fortunes  also  improved.  In  June  1370  he  regained  possession 
of  the  prebend  of  Bole,  this  time  to  hold  it  until  his  archiepiscopal  promotion.  Probably, 
too,  it  was  in  this  year  that  he  secured  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham.15  Obviously  his 
prospects  were  not  diminishing,  and  since  apparently  he  undertook  few  official  functions, 
he  may  have  been  no  mean  intriguer.  This  was  hardly  a qualification  for  episcopacy,  but  in 
certain  circumstances  it  could  help.  Such  circumstances  now  developed. 

As  has  been  said,  the  king  often — and  usually  successfully — claimed  important  bishoprics 
for  his  own  ministers.  This  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  promotions  were  designed  only 
to  endow  status  and  revenues.  Indeed,  very  often  a newly-promoted  bishop  would  end  his 
service  to  the  Crown  soon  afterwards  in  order  to  reside  in  his  diocese.  Although  most  of  such 
bishops  would  continue  to  lend  support  to  the  king  in  councils  and  parliaments  or  by 
undertaking  particular  commissions  or  even,  in  individual  cases,  the  great  offices  of  state, 
they  became  involved,  first  and  foremost,  with  administration  of  their  dioceses.  And, 
allowing  that  the  evidence  is  sparse  and  difficult  to  interpret,  they  were  probably  effective 
in  this  work  by  their  own  lights.16 

York  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  government  as  one  of  the  several  first-rank 
bishoprics  which  made  suitable  rewards  for  its  leading  officials.  Promotions  to  York,  by 
contrast  to  Canterbury,  appear  not  to  have  been  made  with  any  special  eye  to  its  metro- 
politan status  and  responsibilities.  The  archbishop  of  York,  although  often  as  experienced  in 

14  Bishop  of  Coventry  & Lichfield,  1385-6;  of  Bath  & Wells,  1386-8;  of  Durham,  1388-1406.  Cf.  A.  B. 
Emden,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1708-10. 

15  Reg.  Thoresby  fo.  68v;  Reg.  Hatfield  fo.  49. 

16  Durham  itself  provides  one  contemporary  example.  There  Thomas  Hatfield  had  been  bishop  since  1345,  and 
had  ended  a long  series  of  appointments  under  the  Crown  very  shortly  after  his  promotion.  His  character  and  attain- 
ments were  held  in  some  disdain  by  such  different  observers  as  Archbishop  Thoresby  and  John  Wycliffe,  and  cer- 
tainly he  took  a highly  exalted  view  of  his  episcopal  status.  But  his  own  subjects  seem  by  and  large  to  have 
appreciated  his  material  generosity  and  to  have  welcomed  his  stout  defence  of  their  rights,  an  interesting  and  under- 
standable choice  of  criteria.  They  regarded  these  ostensibly  secular  virtues  as  a reasonable  return  on  his  rule  as  their 
bishop.  Cf.  Historiae  Dunelmensis  Scriptores  Tres,  ed.  J.  Raine  (Surtees  Society,  1839),  pp.  137-42. 
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public  administration  and  affairs  of  state  as  his  southern  counterpart,  and,  in  the  Church’s 
eyes  at  least,  of  equal  status,  was  not  regarded  by  the  government  in  the  same  light  as  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  latter  was  expected  not  only  to  lend  support  directly  to  the 
Crown  through,  and  on  behalf  of,  the  Church,  and  to  contribute  particular  counsel, 
prestige  and  service  in  royal  affairs,  but  also  to  exercise  a particular  influence  over  the 
character  of  the  Church  to  the  well-being  of  the  realm  as  a whole.17  No  doubt  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  was  expected  to  do  the  same  in  the  north,  but  neither  the  king  nor  anyone 
else  could  regard  the  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  well-being  of  the  north  with  the  same 
immediate  concern  as  he  did  that  of  the  south.  In  any  case,  past  events  had  demonstrated  that 
York  could  exert  little  influence  over  its  suffragan  see  of  Durham,  and  that  its  other 
suffragan,  Carlisle,  was  too  poor  and  wild  for  any  significant  practical  improvement  to  be 
effected  by  ecclesiastical  supervision.  However,  York  itself  was  not  only  rich  but  also  an 
important  foothold  for  the  Crown  in  the  north,  where  royal  government  relied  chiefly  for 
effect  on  the  influence  which  could  be  exerted  through  local  magnates ; and  the  archbishop 
and  the  bishop  of  Durham  were  the  two  magnates  whom  the  king  could  best  hope  to  direct.18 
As  has  been  noted,  a royal  official  of  northern  connections  had  often  been  regarded  as  the 
best  choice  for  the  archbishopric.  And  generally  such  men  had  tried  to  take  up  dutiful 
residence  in  the  north  and  to  identify  themselves  with  its  interests  on  the  king’s  behalf. 

Such,  briefly,  would  be  the  usual  attitude  of  the  Crown.  However,  by  1374  Edward  Ill’s 
firm  grasp  of  the  government  had  loosened  considerably  by  reason  of  his  own  declining 
powers,  of  those,  too,  of  his  eldest,  most  prestigious  son,  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  reversal 
(partly  in  consequence)  of  the  dynasty’s  military  fortunes  in  France.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs 
the  king’s  influence  certainly  weakened,  in  part  because  of  these  general  considerations,  in 
part  because  during  the  1360’s  the  papacy  had  been  less  favourably  inclined.  Amongst 
others,  magnatial  families  seized  the  opportunity  to  secure  advancement  for  their  candidates 
from  the  pope.  In  1369  Henry  Despenser,  as  has  been  said,  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Nor- 
wich. In  the  same  year  William  Courtenay,  another  relatively  young  clerk  of  noble  origins, 
was  papally  provided  to  Hereford  in  preference  to  a royal  nominee.  In  1373,  Thomas 
Arundel,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  was  papally  provided  to  Ely  in  the  face  of  both  the 
government’s  ‘official’  candidate  and  the  king’s  personal  choice  of  his  own  confessor. 
Lesser  bishoprics  were  being  filled  by  candidates  of  the  pope’s  own  choosing,  such  as  John 
Gilbert,  who  was  promoted  to  Bangor  in  1372,  and  Thomas  Brinton,  who  was  promoted 
to  Rochester,  again  in  the  face  of  an  elected  rival,  in  the  same  year.  In  1371  the  king  weakly 
dismissed  his  principal  ministers,  William  of  Wykeham  and  Thomas  Brantingham,  in 
response  to  criticism  in  parliament,  which  was  aimed  at  least  in  part  at  their  clerical  status. 
Shortly  afterwards,  ostensibly  reversing  his  lifelong  policy  of  co-operation  with  the 
Church,  he  seized  the  temporalities  of  the  bishops  of  the  southern  province  for  a brief  period 
after  both  lay  and  clerical  opposition  to  his  latest  request  for  an  aid.  Such  events  indicated 
that  the  king’s  informal  but  effective  influence  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  had  been  undermined, 
and  the  government  itself,  realising  this,  pressed  more  urgently  for  a more  formal  agreement 
with  the  pope  over  those  matters,  most  notably  ecclesiastical  patronage  and  litigation,  in 
which  it  had  an  interest.  Nothing  demonstrated  more  clearly  than  the  subsequent 
negotiations  that  the  Avignon  Papacy  was  no  cipher.  Even  though  Gregory  XI  was  himself 
most  anxious  for  a settlement,  it  was  the  English  government  which  was  very  much  the 
suitor.19 

In  the  parliament  of  October-November  1373  there  were  strong  protests  against  intrigue 
in  the  Curia  for  papal  provisions  to  bishoprics  and  abbacies  in  derogation  of  free  capitular 

17  Cf.  R.  G.  Davies,  ‘Thomas  Arundel  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1396-1414’,  J.  Ecc.  Hist.  XXIV  (1973), 
pp.  9-10. 

18  Hence,  when  the  Crown  was  strong,  it  appears  to  have  avoided  promoting  a candidate  with  connections  with  a 
northern  magnate  family  to  either  bishopric. 

19  Cf.  G.  Mollat,  The  Popes  at  Avignon  (London,  1963),  p.  257. 
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elections.  Such  complaints  were  nothing  new.  But  this  time  the  government’s  response,  that 
elections  would  henceforth  be  allowed  to  take  effect,  had  to  be  adhered  to  in  practice  more 
faithfully  than  in  times  past.20  In  turn,  the  chapters  of  Worcester,  York,  Canterbury  and 
Salisbury  elected  candidates  who  apparently  had  not  been  proposed  by  the  government. 
But  on  each  occasion  this  freedom  proved  of  no  advantage  to  the  chapter.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  decline  in  Edward  Ill’s  personal  competence  and  authority,  compounded 
as  it  was  by  rivalry  between  the  Black  Prince  and  John  of  Gaunt  and  by  the  deteriorating 
credibility  of  the  court  circle,  was  of  no  profit  to  the  English  Church.  Whilst  ostensibly  the 
latter  secured  greater  freedom,  it  was  plainly  demonstrated  how  much  it  had  come  to  rely 
on  the  Crown  for  protection  (if  at  a price)  against  faction  within  its  own  ranks,  and  against 
lay  criticism  and  encroachment  upon  its  patronage.  Not  one  candidate  who  was  elected  to  a 
bishopric  on  the  initiative  of  the  chapter  secured  appointment.  The  Church  was  not  assisted, 
furthermore,  by  the  retirement  and  old  age  of  Archbishop  Thoresby  in  the  north  and  by 
the  persistent  ill-health  of  Archbishop  William  Whittlesey  in  the  south.  Both  had  been  in 
poor  health  since  at  least  1371.  The  consequences  of  this  were  demonstrated  most  strikingly 
in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  where  Whittlesey’s  absence  led  to  confused  and  divided 
leadership.  As  a result,  younger  bishops  promoted  a more  militant  line  against  the  customary, 
if  increased,  requests  of  the  Crown.21 

Such  were  the  circumstances  at  the  time  of  Neville’s  promotion.  Archbishop  Thoresby 
died  on  6 November  1373.  Early  in  December  the  chapter  of  York,  having  received  the 
necessary  licence  from  the  Crown  to  elect  a successor  to  him,  chose  Neville.  The  royal 
assent  was  given  on  1 January  1374  and,  after  some  little  delay,  Pope  Gregory  XI  duly  made 
provision  of  the  nominee  on  16  April  1374.  Neville  at  once  ended  his  residence  in  the  Curia. 
Returning  to  England,  he  was  consecrated  at  Westminster  by  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Ely 
and  Winchester  on  4 June.  The  Crown  restored  the  temporalities  two  days  later.  The  new 
archbishop  travelled  from  London  to  his  province  in  the  second  week  of  November.  On 
18  December  he  was  formally  enthroned  in  York  Minster.22 

Although  Neville  was  yet  another  member  of  a peerage  family  to  gain  an  episcopal 
promotion,  his  appointment  was  probably  widely  acceptable.  One  rarely  knows  for  certain 
what  considerations  determined  a particular  appointment,  and  usually  one  can  only  draw 
attention  to  factors  of  possible  relevance,  but  on  this  occasion  the  election  of  Neville  by  the 
chapter  seems  at  least  to  rule  out  any  possibility  of  an  independent  papa]  initiative.  In 
contrast  with  his  action  in  many  other  appointments,  the  pope  did  not  make  the  provision 
until  well  after  the  election.  But,  although  one  cannot  ignore  the  possibility  of  a genuinely 
free  election,  the  chapter  of  York  was  particularly  susceptible  to  outside  influence.  Support 
for  Neville  from  resident  canons  could  have  been  gained  through  the  influence  of  the  arch- 
bishop’s family  itself,  especially  if  there  was  no  opposition  from  such  other  local  magnates 
as  Henry  Percy,  who  at  this  time  bore  no  animosity  towards  the  Nevilles.  A large  number 
of  non-resident  canons  (who  might,  especially  if  they  came  from  the  north,  take  the  trouble 
to  travel  to  York  for  the  election  or  at  least  to  express  an  opinion)  were  in  royal  service,  and 
here  both  Percy  and  John  Neville  were  well-placed,  with  John  of  Gaunt’s  blessing,  to 
canvass  for  support.  By  now,  indeed,  John  Neville  was  not  only  steward  of  the  royal 
household  but  brother-in-law  to  the  chamberlain,  William  Latimer.  Moreover,  it  was  not 

2°  x.  Walsingham,  Historia  Anglicana,  ed.  H.  T.  Riley  (Rolls  Series,  1864)  II,  p.  316.  Walsingham  added,  ‘but  the 
statute  was  of  no  effect'.  But  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  cf.  The  Brut,  ed.  F.  W.  D.  Brie  (Early  English 
Texts  Society,  1906-8),  p.  327:  ‘and  this  statute  was  kept  and  did  much  good  and  benefit’. 

21  For  Thoresby,  cf.  PRO  SC10/29/1432,  30/1455,  1468.  For  Whittlesey,  cf.  PRO  SC10/30/1452-3 ; D.  Wilkins, 
Concilia  Magnae  Britanniae  et  Hiherniae  (London,  1737)  III,  p.  97- 

22  Minster  Library,  York:  Chapter  Acts,  H i 3 (1352-1426)  fos.  109,  mv,  116V-7;  Reg.  A.  Neville  (York)  I 
fos.  xv,  13;  C.P.R.  1370-4,  pp.  356,  381,  448;  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York  and  its  Archbishops,  ed.  J.  Raine  (Rolls 
Series,  1879-94)  II,  p.  422.  Cf.  J.  le  Neve,  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae,  1300-1341,  VI,  compiler  B.  Jones  (London,  1963) 
p.  4,  which  dates  the  provision  to  14  April  1374,  and  C.  Eubel,  Hierarchia  Catholica  Medii  Aevi  (Munster,  1913-23) 
I,  P-  233,  giving  3 April. 
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just  such  particular  support  for  Neville  which  might  dash  the  hopes  of  any  candidate  amongst 
the  Crown’s  leading  officers.23  For,  on  the  one  hand,  many  magnates  and  members  of  the 
Commons  regarded  Edward  Ill’s  more  recent  ministers  of  state  with  considerable  suspicion, 
whilst,  on  the  other,  the  court  itself  had  not  looked  recently  on  such  ministers  as  members  of 
its  own  inner  circle.  It  is  unlikely  that  Neville’s  family  could  have  advocated  his  promotion 
to  the  archbishopric  in  normal  circumstances,  but  at  this  time  he  had  the  merit  of  being 
acceptable  to  the  royal  household,  to  the  magnates  most  interested  in  the  matter,  and  to  the 
pope.  Publicly  he  could  appear  as  a figure  of  some  independence  whom  a cathedral  chapter 
might  elect  ‘freely’  as  a local  man. 

Such  a candidature  did  not  involve  Neville’s  personal  qualities  to  any  extent.  Unless  it  be 
hindsight,  it  seems  that  Neville  was  chosen  for  reasons  which  took  little  account  of  his 
character,  experience  or  efficiency.  The  controversy  over  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  had 
probably  not  left  any  stain  on  his  public  character.  In  all  probability  very  few  of  those  in 
England  who  decided  the  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  knew  much  about  him.  He  had 
not  established  himself  to  any  extent  in  politics  or  royal  administration.  All  in  all  his  appoint- 
ment seems  a distinct  gamble,  based  principally  upon  reasons  of  a negative  kind,  and  the 
result  is  sufficient  to  suggest  that  it  was  not  a well-considered  risk  even  at  the  time.  Con- 
sidering the  difficulties  confronting  both  the  Church  and  the  realm,  a forceful,  experienced 
man  was  needed  to  co-operate  with  and  support  the  next  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Neville 
was  not  experienced  and,  however  forceful  a character  he  may  have  been,  he  chose  to  devote 
himself  to  his  province.  No  matter  how  meritorious  this  might  or  could  have  been  in  itself, 
it  was  not  what  the  English  Church  needed.  This  conflict  of  priorities  was  a constant 
dilemma  which  the  Church  found  difficult  to  resolve.  However,  this  is  to  pass  judgment 
before  the  event. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  make  a detailed  assessment  of  the  rule  of  yet  another 
late  medieval  diocesan.  Nevertheless,  to  ignore  Neville’s  work  in  his  province  would 
unbalance  any  account  of  his  career.  For,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  archiepiscopate,  he 
spent  only  about  ten  months  out  of  his  province,  and  all  of  that  time  in  an  inadequate 
fulfilment  of  the  episcopal  obligation  to  attend  parliaments.24  Indeed,  otherwise  he  only  left 
his  diocese  proper  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  Scottish  March,  and  that  but  rarely.  All  this 
may  seem  very  much  to  the  archbishop’s  credit,  but,  in  fact,  constant  residence,  when  looked 
at  more  closely,  does  not  prove,  in  his  case  at  least,  to  have  been  an  unmitigated  advantage 
to  his  diocese  or  to  the  Church  as  a whole.  For,  quite  apart  from  the  disadvantages  to  the 
wider  affairs  of  the  Church  of  his  reluctance  to  leave  the  diocese,  his  residence  there  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  Cawood  Castle,  to  whose  rebuilding  and  that  of  the  nearby 
hunting-lodge  at  Rest  he  devoted  considerably  more  attention  than  he  did  even  to  that  of 
York  Minster  itself.  No  other  bishop  of  Neville’s  day  was  quite  so  exclusive  in  his  place  of 
residence  save  the  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  and  he  had  the  excuse  of  being  blind. 
Only  the  archbishop’s  notorious  feud  with  the  canons  of  Beverley  stirred  him  in  that  first 
decade  to  leave  Cawood  for  any  length  of  time.  To  maintain  even  real  administrative 
efficiency,  let  along  any  more  spiritual  qualities,  so  large  a diocese  as  York  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  province  as  a whole)  surely  required  more  active  supervision. 

The  obligation  to  conduct  formal  visitations  of  one’s  diocese  was  recognised  surprisingly 
well  by  the  bishops  of  this  time,  especially  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  right  to  procurations  was 
not  a particularly  great  incentive  to  fulfil  the  obligation.25  Although  the  reports  of  these 

23  It  is  never  easy  to  identify  alternative  candidates  for  a promotion  (would  one  have  thought  of  Neville  this 
time?),  but  possibly  Thomas  Brantingham,  bishop  of  Exeter,  a Yorkshirenran  and  an  experienced  royal  official  who 
was  still  in  his  prime,  may  have  been  one  who  was  disappointed.  He  was,  however,  under  something  of  a cloud  at 
this  time  since  his  resignation  as  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  in  1371. 

24  See  below  p.  97  for  his  inconsistent  record  of  attendance. 

26  I hope  to  demonstrate  this  on  a future  occasion. 
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visitations,  having  neither  legal  standing  nor  lasting  value,  have  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  it  seems  probable  that  many  bishops  tried  to  fulfil  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  duty.  However,  many  bishops  of  course  conducted  their  primary  visitation  more 
fully  than  the  subsequent  triennial  obligations,  supported  as  the  primary  would  be  by  the 
initial  enthusiasm  of  the  bishop  and  the  advantages  to  himself  of  asserting  his  presence  in, 
and  becoming  familiar  with,  his  new  diocese.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  Neville.  In 
view  of  the  notoriety  of  his  subsequent  lingering  at  Cawood  and  his  wranglings  with  (most 
notably)  the  bishop  and  cathedral  priory  of  Durham  and  the  canons  of  Beverley,  it  is  only 
fair  to  draw  similar  attention,  if  only  briefly,  to  the  considerable  activity  he  showed  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1375  during  his  primary  visitation  of  parts  of  the  diocese. 

Following  the  letter  of  the  canon  law  the  archbishop  first  visited  the  chapter  of  York 
Minster,  on  15  October.26  The  clergy  and  people  of  York  itself  were  visited  in  three  churches 
of  the  city  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-third  of  the  month.  The  archbishop  then 
moved  to  the  south-east  through  Howdenshire,  a jurisdictional  peculiar  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  before  the  end  of  October.  He  next  turned  to  his  major  project,  a visitation  of  the 
great  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland.  Here  there  was  no  skimping.  Between  1 November  and 
10  December  he  travelled  nearly  400  miles,  maintaining  his  intended  schedule  throughout. 
However  superficial  his  inquiry — for  certainly  it  was  rapid — it  at  least  took  him  into  every 
far-flung  corner  of  the  archdeaconry.  Whatever  parts,  if  any,  were  delegated  to 
commissaries,  they  did  not  shorten  his  own  journey.  Between  the  thirteenth  and  the 
fifteenth  of  November,  besides,  he  diverted  into  the  Durham  Cathedral  peculiar  of 
Allertonshire.  This  had  been  a bone  of  contention  in  times  past,  and  even  now  Neville  saw 
cause  to  bring  into  question  the  cathedral’s  pensions  and  patronage  in  the  locality.  Moreover, 
in  attempting  to  visit  St.  James’s  Hospital,  Northallerton,  the  archbishop  was  opposed  by 
the  rival  claims  of  the  bishop  of  Durham.  Neville,  not  wanting  to  delay  to  argue  the 
question  on  the  spot,  returned  to  his  circuit  of  the  archdeaconry  and,  having  completed  the 
visitation,  he  returned  forthwith  to  Cawood.27 

Probably  Neville  conducted  no  similarly  comprehensive  visitations  of  the  other  arch- 
deaconries.28 But,  in  January  1376,  he  wrote  to  the  monasteries  of  Kirkstall,  Nostell  and 
Pontefract  to  prepare  hospitality  for  him  during  the  following  month  when  he  would  be 
engaged  in  visitation  of  their  localities.  He  does  seem  to  have  been  away  from  Cawood 
twice  during  February,  but  whether  he  visited  any  or  all  of  the  West  Riding  is  not  known.29 
However,  on  24  February  he  claimed  to  have  covered  a substantial  part  of  his  diocese.  In 

26  Over  a hundred  years  later  an  anonymous  and  extremely  hostile  biographer,  fully  aware  of  Neville’s  reputation 
and  fate,  made  much  of  the  archbishop’s  allegedly  bad  relations  with  the  chapter,  but  his  account  is  decidedly  lack- 
ing in  hard  fact.  By  this  biographer’s  own  statement,  it  seems  likely  that  the  archbishop’s  main  fault  (perhaps  as  in 
other  matters)  was  an  excess  of  rigour  and  use  of  sanctions,  a personal  rather  than  ‘constitutional’  antagonism. 
Giving  no  detail,  the  writer  asserted  that  the  pope  decided  in  law  against  Neville’s  claims  on  the  chapter,  and  that  in 

1386  Richard  II  assumed  the  temporalities  of  the  archbishopric,  by  implication  as  a punishment  of  Neville.  It  is  true 
that  in  1382  and  1385  royal  letters  patent  protected  the  chapter,  their  servants  and  possessions  from  their  unnamed 
assailants,  and  that  between  1386  and  1388  the  king  made  grants  of  several  prebends,  the  temporalities  being  ‘lately’ 
in  his  hands,  but  there  were  certainly  collations  by  the  archbishop  as  well  in  those  years  (it  must  be  recalled  that  his 
register  is  very  fragmentary  by  this  time),  and  any  such  action  by  the  king  must  surely  have  attracted  more 
contemporary  notice  or  demanded  some  formal  statement.  Given  the  close  association  of  king  and  archbishop  at 
that  very  time,  any  royal  intervention  in  the  archbishop’s  rights  is  unlikely  to  have  been  hostile  in  intent.  Similarly, 
there  seems  no  record  of  a papal  judgment  on  any  issue  of  fundamental  importance  between  Neville  and  the  chapter. 
Even  if  the  archbishop  and  chapter  were  indeed  on  cool  terms,  and  had,  as  in  several  dioceses,  serious  points  of 
conflict,  it  would  be  unwise,  at  least  on  present  evidence,  to  suppose  a major  quarrel  of  the  kind  that  occurred  at 
Beverley.  Cf.  V.C.H.,  Yorkshire  II,  p.  379;  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York  and  its  Archbishops  II,  pp.  423-4;  C.P.R. 
13^i~5i  P-  343-  Note  also  the  absence  of  comment  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Thompson  in  his  account  of  the  chapter  in  York 
Minster  Historical  Tracts. 

27  Reg.  A.  Neville  I,  fos.  4V-5,  19V,  38-9V,  70-1,  90-1;  York,  Chapter  Acts,  H i 3 (1352-1426),  fos.  119V,  126. 

28  On  6 September  1382  he  appointed  commissaries  to  visit  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond.  On  8 February 

1387  his  vicar-general,  Robert  Dalton,  instituted  a visitation  of  Cleveland  during  a vacancy  in  the  archdeaconry; 
Reg.  I,  fos.  88,  99. 

28  Reg.  I,  fos.  20V-1. 
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terms  of  effort  he  had  just  cause  for  the  claim,  but  the  enormous  size  of  the  diocese  is 
emphasised  by  how  much  was  as  yet  undone.30 

On  the  evidence,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  Neville  a true  episcopal  conscientiousness 
during  these  early  exertions.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  defend  him  similarly  in  principle  in 
the  two  most  notorious  disputes  in  which  he  became  involved  as  archbishop,  although  in 
practice,  during  one  at  least  of  these,  his  conduct  is  more  difficult  to  exonerate.  This  latter, 
the  feud  with  Beverley  collegiate  church,  may  be  but  briefly  touched  upon.  The  other,  his 
relations  with  Durham,  must  first  be  dealt  with  more  fully. 

Neville  attempted  to  make  the  first  metropolitan  visitation  sede  plena  of  the  diocese  of 
Durham  since  1281.  At  the  official  level,  there  was  little  love  lost  between  the  two 
episcopal  authorities,  or  between  the  two  cathedrals,  and  the  uneasy  peace  hitherto  during 
the  century  had  derived  chiefly  from  the  tact,  caution  or  weakness  of  the  archbishops,  who 
had  refrained  from  visitations  sede  plena  and  had  not  tried  to  exert  much  influence  over  their 
mighty  suffragan.  Whilst  one  might  feel  that  Neville  was  being  provocative,  there  were  no 
grounds  in  law  to  prohibit  his  right  to  visit.  The  existing  situation  was  in  complete  deroga- 
tion of  customary  archiepiscopal  authority  and,  however  hallowed  by  time,  it  was  based  on 
no  explicit  agreement.  Neville  was  aware  of  the  difficulties.  As  Archbishop  William 
Courtenay  was  to  discover  in  the  south,  there  could  always  be  arguments  as  to  whether  the 
metropolitan  had  finished  the  primary  visitation  of  his  own  diocese,  as  canonically  required, 
before  moving  on  to  his  suffragans’  dioceses.31  As  has  been  seen,  Neville  tried  to  forestall 
this  possible  objection.  However,  Bishop  Hatfield  of  Durham  did  not  choose  such  grounds, 
as  he  might  well  have  done,  to  oppose  the  archbishop.  Nor  did  he  choose  to  rely  upon  the 
well-known  agreement  of  1286,  which  had  awarded  the  archbishop  the  sede  vacante  juris- 
diction of  the  see  of  Durham  and,  according  to  its  most  recent  historian,  had  ‘in  fact’  given 
the  bishop  and  diocese  exemption  from  archiepiscopal  visitation  sede  plena .32  But,  with 
regard  to  the  latter  point,  there  is  nothing  specific  in  the  agreement  to  such  an  effect:  it  dealt 
only  with  vacancies,  and,  in  practice,  the  argument  between  Neville  and  Hatfield  did  not 
turn  upon  it. 

In  1348  Hatfield  had  secured  a papal  bull  of  exemption  from  archiepiscopal  visitation. 
Surprisingly  enough,  he  had  met  with  no  apparent  opposition  from  Archbishop  de  la 
Zouche.  Evidently  the  bishop  did  not  think  that  the  agreement  of  1286  covered  the  issue 
adequately.  In  1363  Thoresby  had  at  last  complained  of  this  bull  and  drawn  attention  to 
Hatfield’s  personal  inadequacies  and  gross  dissolution  of  the  riches  of  Durham.  However, 
although  the  pope  responded  with  a commission  to  Archbishop  Islip  of  Canterbury  to 
investigate  the  matter,  Hatfield  still  had  his  bull  when  Neville  arrived  at  York.33 

On  22  September  1375,  surely  without  Hatfield’s  knowledge,  Neville  secured  a new  bull 
overruling  that  of  1348. 34  However,  the  pope  reminded  Neville  of  his  obligation  to  visit 
his  own  diocese  first,  and  whilst  the  archbishop  was  fulfilling  this,  at  least  in  part,  Hatfield 
had  time  to  fight  back.  He  naturally  turned  to  Edward  III,  whom  he  had  served  right  from 
the  time  of  his  youth  until  his  promotion  to  Durham.35  On  17  July  1376  Edward  III  wrote 
to  Neville  to  oppose  his  ‘unheard-of  and  unusual’  actions,  on  the  grounds  that  the  defence 
of  the  realm  was  bound  up  in  the  privileges  of  Durham.36  If,  alter  this  setback,  Neville 
hoped  to  try  again  when  Edward  III  was  dead,  he  was  quickly  disillusioned.  On  27  Decem- 
ber 1377  the  government  of  Richard  II  confirmed  his  predecessor’s  decision  to  protect 

30  Reg.  I,  fos.  22r-v. 

31  J.  H.  Dahmus,  William  Courtenay,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury , 1381-1396  (Pennsylvania,  1966),  p.  150. 

32  R.  Brentano,  York  Metropolitan  jurisdiction  and  Papal  J udyes-Delepate  (1279-1296)  (U.  of  California,  1959), 
pp.  144-5;  and  printing  the  agreement,  pp.  252-3.  Cf.  R.  B.  Dobson,  Durham  Cathedral  Priory,  1400-1430  (Cam- 
bridge, 1973),  p-  218. 

33  C.  Pap.  Pet.,  I,  pp.  137,  472. 

34  C.  Pap.  L.,  IV,  p.  212;  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  15,378,  fos.  192-3V. 

35  Westminster  Abbey  Muniments  5116. 

36  Historiae  Dunelmensis  Scriptores  Ties,  p.  cxliii. 
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custom  against  canonical  authority.37  So  far  as  one  can  tell,  the  archbishop  had  not  formally 
announced  a visitation,  and  now  he  did  not  press  the  matter.  His  reputation  has  led  him  to 
be  criticised  for  even  raising  the  issue,  but,  given  the  facts,  it  is  not  easy  to  condemn  him  for 
endeavouring  in  lawful  fashion  to  recover  a major  part  of  what  was,  after  all,  customary  and 
canonical  metropolitan  authority. 

It  may  have  been  in  part  as  a result  of  this  setback  that  his  handling  of  the  vacancy  of  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  in  1381  is  open  to  so  much  more  criticism.  Under  the  agreement  of 
1286  the  archbishop  had  the  right  to  administer  the  bishopric  during  a vacancy  through 
officials  of  his  own  choosing,  but  iure  diocesano,  a form  of  authority  which  had  its  limitations 
but  had  at  least  been  accepted  by  Durham  Cathedral  Priory  whenever  the  bishopric  had 
fallen  vacant.  After  Hatfield’s  death  Neville  claimed  the  jurisdiction  iure  metropolitico.  The 
monks  of  Durham  protested  vigorously  and,  although  they  could  not  object  to  the  arch- 
bishop’s properly-instituted  visitation  of  the  cathedral  by  commissaries,  the  principal  question 
was  still  under  debate  when  the  new  bishop,  John  Fordham,  arrived.38  When  the  question 
next  arose,  which  was  not  until  1437,  Archbishop  John  Kemp  accepted  the  jurisdiction 
iure  diocesano  and  was  received  without  demur.39  Without  arguing  further  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  case — and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Neville  hoped  to  prevail — one  must  observe 
that  it  did  Neville  little  good  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  the  greatest  religious  house  in  the 
north,  and  one  which  maintained  close  contacts  with  so  many  leading  northern  families. 

By  1382  Neville  was  already  engaged  with  singular  bitterness  in  his  even  better-known 
controversy  with  the  canons  of  Beverley,  the  details  of  which  need  no  repetition  here.40 
Briefly,  the  matter  developed  again  from  a proposed  visitation,  which  Neville  compromised 
by  a claim  of  very  doubtful  validity  to  a place  as  a prebendary  in  the  chapter  of  the  college. 
In  the  archbishop’s  defence  it  may  be  said  that  his  successor,  Thomas  Arundel,  was  more 
tactful  but  did  not  give  up  the  claim  in  principle.  Arundel  also  found  in  the  college  much  to 
criticise  besides,  only  some  of  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
conflict  between  Neville  and  the  canons.  However,  in  broader  terms,  the  feud  was  not  to  the 
archbishop’s  advantage,  because  the  resistance  to  himself  was  led  by  Richard  and  John 
Ravenser,  who  were  two  of  the  leading  clerks  in  the  royal  chancery  and  perhaps  already  on 
poor  terms  with  the  archbishop  as  canons  of  York.41  Although,  again,  Neville  had  some 
kind  of  case,  reports  of  the  matter  in  London  were  probably  not  in  his  favour.  By  the  middle 
of  the  1380’s,  therefore,  his  reputation  in  the  south  must  have  been  at  least  unusual.  Little- 
known  in  person  because  so  withdrawn,  he  must  have  seemed  prone  to  the  most  tortuous 
and  (to  the  layman)  exaggerated  of  feuds.  Charges,  however  partisan,  that  he  was  personally 
violent  in  his  treatment  of  his  opponents;  a libel,  published  during  the  parliament  of  1382, 
that  he  was  also  extortionate;  a skirmish  with  the  mayor  of  Hull,  who  allegedly  seized  his 
crozier  and  assaulted  his  retinue  with  it;  these  were  only  some  of  the  several  incidents  to 

37  T.  Rymer,  Foedera,  Conventiones , Literae  (London,  1704-35)  VIII,  p.  182;  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  1377-81, 
p.  hi. 

38  Reg.  A.  Neville  I,  fo.  H3v;  Durham,  Prior’s  Kitchen:  Reg.  Priory  III,  fo.  2iiv;  R.  Brentano,  ‘The  Jurisdictio 
Spirituals : an  example  of  Fifteenth-Century  English  Historiography’,  Speculum  XXXII  (1957),  pp.  326-32,  especially 
p.  332.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  visitation  satisfied  anything  but  the  archbishop’s  legal  claims  in  such  circum- 
stances. Nevertheless,  in  1383  the  monks  used  it  in  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ward  off  a visitation  from  Bishop 
Fordham;  Durham:  Magnum  Repertorium  i-8  Pont.  7 & 8,  1-9  Pont.  7. 

39  Reg.  Kemp  (York)  fos.  384,  491;  Durham:  Locelli  XXV  no.  25;  Magnum  Repertorium  2-7  Pont.  11;  cf.  R.  B. 
Dobson,  op.  cit.,  p.  219.  In  1406  the  archbishopric  was  vacant  at  the  same  time  as  the  bishopric.  There  was  dissen- 
sion over  jurisdiction  in  Durham  between  the  chapters  of  York  and  Durham,  but  not  on  this  particular  point. 

40  A.  F.  Leach,  ‘A  Clerical  Strike  at  Beverley  Minster  in  the  Fourteenth  Century’.  Archaeologia  LV  (1896),  pp.  1-20; 
Memorials  of  Beverley  Minster:  The  Chapter  Act  Book,  Surtees  Society,  xcviii,  cviii  (1897,  1903),  II,  lxxiv-lxxxi; 
M.  E.  Aston,  Thomas  Arundel  (Oxford,  1967),  pp.  289-93. 

41  Richard  Ravenser  regarded  Neville  as  his  ‘mortal  enemy’.  Walter  Skirlaw,  who  had  passed  from  employment 
as  Neville’s  official  (1374-6)  into  royal  service,  probably  also  found  the  dispute  a strain  on  his  relationship  with  his 
former  patron,  since  he  supported  his  fellow-canons  of  Beverley.  However,  as  late  as  1386  the  two  were  still  on 
terms  of  respect,  if  only  perhaps  by  a deliberate  act  of  will  on  the  part  of  Skirlaw,  who  managed  in  a troubled  decade 
to  keep  on  acceptable  terms  with  most  shades  of  political  opinion.  Cf.  PRO  C47/15/1  no.  18;  SC10/34/1853 ; 
Lambeth  Palace:  Reg.  W.  Courtenay  (Canterbury)  fos.  32or-v. 
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enhance  his  notoriety.42  Such  a reputation  would  not  assist  him  if  he  chose  to  participate  in 
public  affairs. 

This  eventuality  has  now  to  be  considered.  As  had  been  said,  Neville  played  little  or  no 
part  in  the  secular  affairs  of  the  realm  in  his  first  ten  years  as  archbishop.  Although  his 
brother  has  been  placed  by  historians  in  the  connection  (whether  formally  or  informally 
defined)  of  John  of  Gaunt,  it  would  be  wrong  to  add  the  archbishop  to  the  affinity  in  any 
active  sense.43  In  1381  Neville  was  reported  to  have  ridden  out  to  meet  Gaunt  during  one 
of  the  latter’s  missions  to  the  March,  but  even  though  John  Neville  was  intended  by  the 
duke  to  be  his  principal  local  ally,  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  archbishop 
himself  played  anything  more  than  an  ex  officio  role  during  Gaunt’s  unhappy  attempts  to 
establish  more  direct  royal  influence  in  the  north.44  In  September  1380  both  the  duke  and 
the  archbishop  were  named,  together  with  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Suffolk,  to  treat  with 
Scotland,  when  Henry  Percy  and  other  northern  magnates  were  left  out.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  Neville  actually  participated.45  During  the  Michaelmas  Parliament  of 
1383  he  and  other  magnates  were  ordered  to  remain  in  the  north  to  resist  invasion,  and 
indeed  he  did  take  an  active  part  in  such  defence  in  June  13  84. 46  But,  in  fact,  Neville  had  not 
gone  south  for  this  parliament  anyway.  Moreover,  he  had  already  missed  at  least  five  of  the 
last  seven  parliaments,  and,  whether  or  not  because  of  the  government’s  instructions,  he  was 
to  miss  the  next  two  as  well.  Such  absenteeism  was  very  unusual  on  the  part  of  an  arch- 
bishop, as  indeed  of  any  bishop.  Archbishops  of  York  customarily  played' little  part  in  public 
affairs  in  London,  but  Neville  was  exceptional  even  by  these  standards.47 

Unfortunately,  his  register  comes  to  a sudden  end  after  an  entry  relating  to  14  June  13  84. 48 
There  may  be  no  more  profound  reason  for  this  than  a decision  by  the  registrar  to  bind  up 
the  folios  of  the  first  ten  years  into  a manageable  volume  and  to  start  afresh.49  Certainly  the 
archbishop’s  departure  from  his  diocese  cannot  be  dated  so  early.  However,  references  to 
his  whereabouts,  few  as  they  are,  suggest  that  it  was  in  this  year  that  Neville  ceased  his 
permanent  residence  at  Cawood  and  began  to  move  round  the  diocese  rather  more.  It  may 
have  been  no  coincidence  that  Gaunt  gave  up  his  lieutenancy  at  this  time  and  left  the  care 
of  the  north  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  John  Neville  as  joint  wardens.50  Perhaps 
the  archbishop  was  stirred  by  his  brother  to  assist  him  in  his  unequal  partnership  with  Percy, 
who  by  this  time  would  certainly  have  preferred  an  exclusive  authority,  but  official  records 
do  not  show  any  greater  formal  participation  on  the  archbishop’s  part. 

The  beginning  of  his  direct  involvement  with  Richard  II  can  be  dated  precisely  to  August 
1385  when  he  accompanied  the  king  on  the  latter’s  military  expedition  into  Scotland  and 
shortly  afterwards  left  his  diocese  to  go  to  London.51  By  15  December  1385  Robert  Dalton 

42  Archaeologia  XVI  (1812),  pp.  80-3 ; Rot\uli]  Parl[iamentorum\,  ed.  J.  Strachey  et  al.  (London,  1767-77),  II,  p.  352; 
PRO  SC8/262/13079;  cf.  C.P.R.  1385-g,  p.  442. 

43  M.  V.  Clarke  ( Fourteenth  Century  Studies,  Oxford,  1937,  pp.  37,  52)  and  A.  Steel  ( Richard  II,  Cambridge  reprint, 
1962,  p.  120)  did  this,  but  more  recent  historians  have  been  less  willing  to  do  so. 

44  Cf.  J.  A.  Tuck,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41-2.  One  may  note  that  Bishop  Fordham  of  Durham,  by  contrast,  being  in 
possession  of  a franchise  and  more  strategically  placed,  was  used  in  the  office  of  warden. 

45  T.  Rymer,  Foedera  VII,  268-9.  His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  indenture  with  the  Scots,  but  he  was  in  New- 
castle in  early  November.  He  was  not  reappointed  in  the  following  May;  ibid.,  pp.  276-8,  288-9;  Reg.  A.  Neville 
I,  fo.  62. 

46  Rot.  Pari.,  Ill,  138;  Polychronicon  Ranulphi  Higden,  ed.  J.  R.  Lumby  (Rolls  Series,  1865-86),  IX,  p.  43. 

47  It  must  be  said  that  at  least  some  of  these  absences  from  parliament  may  have  been  in  response  to  requests  from 
the  Crown  to  remain  in  the  north,  but  the  records  of  the  successive  bishops  of  Durham  were  rather  better.  One 
might  note  that  Neville  was  specifically  enjoined  to  stay  in  the  north  in  1377  rather  than  attend  Richard  IPs  corona- 
tion; this  after  he  had  had  the  ritual  of  coronation  written  into  his  register;  Reg.  I,  fo.  104;  Historical  Papers  and  Letters 
from  the  Northern  Registers,  ed.  J.  Raine  (Rolls  Series,  1873),  pp.  411-13. 

48  Reg.  I,  fo.  84V. 

49  Volume  II  of ‘Reg.  A.  Neville’,  in  the  Borthwick  Institute,  is  a miscellany  of  formularies  and  other  records,  of 
which  only  the  folios  dealing  with  the  matter  of  Beverley  relate  directly  to  Neville. 

50  J.  A.  Tuck,  op.  cit.,  p.  42.  Just  at  this  time  hostilities  with  Scotland  revived.  They  were  both  symptom  and  cause 
of  Gaunt’s  failure. 

51  Cf.  Rot.  Pari.,  Ill,  pp.  205,  208;  York  Chapter  Acts,  H i 3 fo.  165;  Reg.  Appleby  (Carlisle)  fo.  ‘350’;  Reg 
Buckingham  (Lincoln)  Institutions  II,  fo.  98. 
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was  acting  as  his  vicar-general.  Although  direct  evidence  is  lacking  between  September  and 
December  1386,  the  events  of  those  months  in  London  make  it  virtually  certain  that  there 
was  no  break  in  Dalton’s  tenure  of  office  from  its  inception  until  the  end  of  Neville’s 
archiepiscopate.52  In  April  1386  there  was  direct  confirmation  of  the  archbishop’s  new 
interest:  he  was  ‘of  the  king’s  council,  busy  with  the  affairs  of  the  realm  at  the  king’s  side 
under  his  special  protection.’53 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Neville  was  in  the  royal  circle  before  the  consistently  unhappy 
politics  of  Richard  II’s  reign  deteriorated  into  open  conflict  in  13  86. 54  Certainly,  the  connec- 
tion was  made  before  Richard  II  came  to  the  York  diocese  in  1387,  and  when  in  November 
1386  the  archbishop  was  appointed  to  the  commission  to  supervise  the  government,  it  was 
as  a known  member  of  the  court  circle.  One  should  not  assume,  as  some  have  done,  that 
Neville  entered  the  royal  circle  only  to  further  his  own  interests,  or  that  these  were  purely 
provincial.  Although  Richard  II  is  said  to  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  archbishop’s 
ecclesiastical  problems,  it  has  been  noted  shrewdly  that  the  king,  unlike  his  opponents  in 
1388,  refrained  from  overmuch  intervention  in  the  matter  of  Beverley.55  Neville  must 
surely  have  obtained  a more  obvious  return  from  royal  favour  between  1385  and  1388 
if  he  was  really  only  seeking  out  assistance  in  his  metropolitan  or  private  affairs.  Such 
apparently  obvious  reasons  for  this  ‘alliance’  are  simply  not  supported  by  the  evidence.  In 
general  terms,  it  was  nothing  remarkable  that  the  king  should  have  found  the  northern 
archbishop  a potentially  useful  adviser  (and  not  just  in  any  factional  sense  )when  he  made  his 
acquaintance,  in  effect  for  the  first  time,  in  1385.  Furthermore,  from  what  one  knows  of 
them,  they  would  have  found  each  other’s  opinions  much  to  their  liking,  and  no  sinister 
motive  on  either  side  should  be  assumed  a priori.  It  was,  however,  unusual  for  any 
bishop,  let  alone  archbishop,  to  forsake  his  diocese  so  entirely  as  Neville  now  did,  and, 
especially  seeing  that  his  preoccupations  were  not  ecclesiastical,  this  can  hardly  have 
improved  his  already  dubious  reputation.56  Moreover,  not  only  had  Archbishop  William 
Courtenay  of  Canterbury  just  incurred  the  king’s  displeasure  but  so  too  had  Bishop  Robert 
Braybrooke  of  London,  who  had  ties  with  the  king  of  both  kinship  and  household  service. 
Such  surprising  events  may  have  cast  suspicion  thereafter  over  any  bishop  who  actually 
entered  into  royal  favour. 

By  1386  political  divisions,  although  still  far  from  being  clear-cut,  were  becoming  more 
difficult  for  individuals  to  span.  After  these  divisions  had  become  a matter  of  fundamental 
constitutional  principle  in  the  Wonderful  Parliament  of  October  and  November,  Neville’s 
presence  with  the  court  at  Windsor  in  December  can  have  left  no-one  in  any  doubt  about 
his  standpoint  on  the  issues  of  the  time.57  His  membership  of  the  commission  to  supervise 
the  government  may  even  at  the  time  have  raised  qualms.  However,  conceivably  his 
influence  at  court  had  not  been  fully  appreciated,  and  he  may  in  general  terms  have  been 
regarded  lightly.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  the  underlying  motives  of  the  future 
Lords  Appellant,  the  opposition  to  the  Crown  in  1386,  moving  uncertainly,  was  anxious  to 
give  an  impression  of  broad  participation  in  the  search  for  improved  government.  There- 
fore, no  matter  how  unpalatable  his  presence  might  be,  Neville,  as  the  second  archbishop, 
could  hardly  be  excluded  from  the  commission,  especially  as  he  was  now  residing  in 
London.58  Archbishop  Courtenay  certainly  distrusted  him.  In  December  1386  he  asked  a 

52  Reg.  A.  Neville,  I,  fos.  95-ioov. 

53  C.P.R.  1385-9,  p.  172. 

54  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  archbishop’s  participation  developed  out  of,  or  after,  the  crisis  of  1386,  whether  or 
not  deliberately  contrived  by  Richard  II.  Cf.,  for  example,  R.  H.  Jones,  The  Royal  Policy  of  Richard  II  (Oxford,  1968), 
pp.  36,  145 ; A.  Steel,  Richard  II,  pp.  120,  124  n.  2;  T.  F.  Tout,  Chapters  in  the  Administrative  History  of  Medieval  England 
(Manchester,  1920-33),  III,  pp.  415-6,  418;  M.  McKisack,  The  Fourteenth  Century  (Oxford,  1959),  p.  448. 

55  Chronicon  Henrici  Knighton,  ed.  J.  R.  Lumby  (Rolls  Series,  1889-95)  If  PP-  2,3 3— 4 ; M.  E.  Aston,  Thomas  Arundel, 
p.  289. 

56  Cf.  John  Gower  in  Political  Poems  and  Songs,  ed.  T.  Wright  (Rolls  Series,  1959),  p.  421. 

57  PRO  C47/15/1  no.  18. 

58  C.P.R.  1385-9,  p.  244. 
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leading  chancery  clerk,  John  Prophet,  to  enjoin  any  of  Canterbury’s  suffragans  spending 
Christmas  with  the  king  to  keep  a careful  watch  that  Neville  did  nothing  derogatory  to  the 
rights  of  the  southern  province.59  This  old  sore  had  supposedly  been  healed  thirty  years 
earlier.  It  is  striking  that  Courtenay  should  regard  Neville’s  character  and  present  position 
of  favour  with  the  king  as  likely  to  resurrect  the  controversy. 

As  is  well  known,  Richard  II  undermined  the  arrangements  made  in  the  Wonderful 
Parliament  by  the  simple  expedient  of  withdrawing  from  London.  Neville  probably  re- 
mained with  the  court  throughout  its  travels  in  1387,  in  particular  during  the  king’s  excur- 
sion into  the  diocese  of  York.60  He  was  certainly  present  at  Shrewsbury  and  Nottingham  in 
August  when  the  king  secured  from  the  judges  a verdict  favourable  to  himself  on  the  events 
of  1386.  One  need  not  necessarily  believe  the  report  of  the  chronicler,  Thomas  Walsingham, 
that  the  archbishop  was  the  most  militant  of  the  king’s  advisers  at  this  time.61  Walsingham 
disliked  Neville  just  as  he  disliked  anyone  who,  whether  in  an  official  or  a private  capacity, 
opposed  the  interests  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans.  But  Neville’s  particular  participation  was 
probably  given  greater  emphasis  by  his  archiepiscopal  status  and  by  the  recentness  of  his 
entry  into  politics  just  when  these  had  deteriorated  into  a crisis.  By  the  time  events  came 
to  a head,  in  November  1387,  he  himself  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  a main  target  of  the 
magnates  most  vehemently  opposed  to  the  Crown. 

Neville’s  fate  can  be  dealt  with  briefly.62  When  the  leading  magnates  opposed  to  the 
court  had  recourse  to  arms  in  November  1387  he  fled  north,  although,  unlike  Robert  de 
Vere,  not  with  any  hope  of  raising  forces  for  the  king.  Travelling  light  from  Lincolnshire, 
he  apparently  could  still  find  friends  amongst  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  but,  whilst  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  North  Sea  in  a small  boat,  he  was  captured  off  Tynemouth  in  mid-June 
1388  and  kept  in  custody  by  the  mayor  of  Newcastle  until  28  November,  when  he  escaped 
and  fled  once  more. 

Meanwhile,  his  fate  had  been  discussed  in  his  absence  in  the  so-called  ‘Merciless  Parliament’ 
which  met  in  February  1388.  In  the  record  of  the  accusations  made  in  that  assembly  Neville’s 
name  looms  large,  partly  because,  given  due  precedence,  his  name  heads  the  list  of  the 
accused.63  There  was,  however,  no  charge  which  singled  him  out.  On  11  February  he  was 
declared,  in  absentia,  guilty  of  treason.  His  temporalities  were  declared  forfeit,  but  out  of 
respect  for  his  order  he  was  not  sentenced  to  death  as  were  his  fellow  traitors.  The  Church, 
which  had  not  felt  moved  to  make  any  formal  intercession  on  his  behalf  through  the  lords 
spiritual,  was  left  (officially)  to  work  out  his  fate  as  an  ecclesiastic.64  Thus  his  apprehension  in 
June  was  superfluous,  and  that  he  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  local  mayor  suggests  that  his 
case  gave  rise  to  some  embarrassment.  It  would  be  far-fetched  to  suppose  that  his  escape  was 
connived  at,  but  conceivably  neither  his  jailors  nor  the  government,  already  coming  again 
under  royal  influence,  were  too  unhappy  at  his  more  successful  flight  into  exile. 

On  3 April  1388  Neville  was  translated  by  Pope  Urban  VI  to  the  Scottish  archbishopric  of 
St.  Andrews.  But  since  1378  the  papacy,  having  just  returned  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  had 
been  in  schism.  England,  amongst  other  states,  had  remained  faithful  to  Urban,  but  Scotland 
and  several  other  kingdoms  (notably  France)  had  adhered  to  Urban’s  rival,  Clement  VII,  who 
had  based  his  Curia  once  more  at  Avignon.  St.  Andrews  was,  therefore,  a purely  titular  see  in 

59  PRO  E28/1  no.  39.  T.  Favent,  in  his  Historia  sive  Narracio  . . . Mirabilis  Parliament i,  ed.  M.  McKisack,  Camden 
Miscellany  XIV  (1926),  p.  1,  named  Neville  as  one  of  the  viciose  viventes  most  hated  in  1386,  but  this,  of  course,  was 
written  with  hindsight  after  the  archbishop’s  disgrace. 

60  Reg.  A.  Neville,  I,  fo.  96;  Reg.  Buckingham  (Lincoln)  Institutions  II,  fos.  22,  29V. 

61  Historia  Anglicana  II,  pp.  163-4. 

62  This  has  been  much  elucidated  by  G.  S.  Flaslop,  ‘Two  Entries  from  the  Register  of  John  de  Shirburn,  Abbot  of 
Selby,  1369-1408’,  Y.A.J.  XLI  (1963-6),  pp.  287-92;  cf.  ‘Inventory  of  the  Goods  of  Alexander  Neville,  archbishop 
of  York,  1388’,  idem  XV  (1900),  pp.  476-85. 

63  For  the  charges  and  process,  Rot.  Pari.,  Ill,  pp.  229-236.  The  character  of  the  charges,  which  referred  basically 
to  ill  advice  to  the  king,  misgovcrnment  and  corruption,  is  too  broad  a matter  to  be  considered  here. 

64  Polychronicon  Ranulphi  Higden  IX,  pp.  148,  166. 
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‘Urbanist’  terms,  and  Neville  could  not  hope  to  possess  it  in  the  face  of  an  established 
‘Clementist’  rival.  He  was  replaced  at  York  by  the  chancellor,  Bishop  Thomas  Arundel,  the 
brother  of  the  Appellant  earl.65  His  removal  initiated  the  longest  sequence  of  translations 
ever  to  occur  on  the  episcopal  bench  in  England,  involving  new  appointments  to  York,  Ely, 
Durham,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Salisbury.66  The  nature  of  his  own  translation  was  unprece- 
dented and,  as  such,  must  have  cost  his  opponents  much  effort  in  the  Curia.  It  is  yet  further 
evidence  of  the  intensity  of  political  faction  at  this  time.  Although  there  were  fears  through- 
out the  ensuing  decade  that  the  pope  might  employ  this  device  of  enforced  translation  out 
of  the  realm  for  his  own  ends,  it  was  only  ever  twice  repeated,  and  on  both  occasions  at  the 
wish  of  the  English  government.  In  1397  Arundel  himself,  having  been  promoted  from 
York  to  Canterbury  in  the  previous  year,  was  so  dealt  with,  probably  as  a deliberate  repeti- 
tion of  Neville’s  treatment  in  1388,  the  same  titular  see  being  in  fact  used.  In  1399  the 
translation  of  Thomas  Merk  of  Carlisle  to  a similar  titular  see  was  only  determined  upon 
after  the  bishop’s  repeated  refusal  to  accept  the  new  dynasty.  At  that  time,  Roger  Walden, 
the  supplanter  of  Arundel  at  Canterbury,  was  in  turn  deprived  and  left  with  no  diocesan 
title  at  all.  Even  then,  therefore,  the  use  of  such  translations  was  exceptional,  and  the  tactic 
appears  thereafter  to  have  fallen  into  complete  disuse.  It  was,  then,  a peculiar  and  sharp 
weapon  used  only  on  the  one  occasion  of  Neville’s  removal  in  1388  and  in  its  aftermath. 

Some  few  details  of  the  archbishop’s  final  years  have  survived.  Initially  he  found  his  way 
into  the  Low  Countries.  In  August  1389  he  came  to  Paris  to  visit  his  fellow-exile,  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  who  was  then  on  his  deathbed.  From  him  he  received  a very  handsome  bequest 
(although  the  recorded  figure  of  -£20,000  may  be  an  exaggeration),  given  perhaps  with  a 
view  to  assisting  the  archbishop’s  return  to  England.  He  moved  on  to  Rome  before  January 
1390,  presumably  to  pursue  this  cause  or  have  some  alternative  recompense.  He  still  had 
friendly  acquaintances  in  England,  and  to  one  he  wrote  that  the  pope  had  indeed  promised 
his  restoration  to  York.  This  may  have  been  a deliberate  attempt  to  foster  some  unsettling 
rumours  in  England  or  to  bolster  the  spirits  of  his  diminishing  group  of  supporters  in  the 
realm.  Archbishop  Arundel  was  to  write  letters  in  the  same  vein  to  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  during  his  own  exile  in  1398.  But,  given  the  strained  relations  between 
England  and  Rome  during  the  time  of  Neville’s  exile,  symbolised  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Statute  of  Provisors,  and  Richard  II’s  own  expressed  hopes,  and  indeed  attempt,  to  bring 
Neville  and  Robert  de  Vere  back  to  England,  there  may  be  something  behind  Neville’s 
optimism,  even  if  only  some  politic  gesture  by  Pope  Boniface  IX,  similarly  designed  to 
unsettle  members  of  the  English  government,  most  notably,  of  course,  Archbishop  Arundel 
himself.  However,  it  is  surely  most  unlikely  that  the  pope  could  really  have  dared  to  make 
so  hostile  and  crude  a move  in  defiance  of  English  opinion,  and  certainly  the  idea  of  the 
archbishop’s  return,  even  without  restoration  to  York,  remained  quite  unacceptable  to  the 
royal  council.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Neville,  apparently  losing  hope,  moved  on  to  Brabant 
and  out  of  historical  record.  It  is  said  that  he  served  as  a parish  priest  in  Louvain,  and  that 
he  died  there  in  1392,  but  neither  point  can  be  substantiated.67 

An  attempt  at  characterisation,  even  were  such  possible,  would  not  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  It  would  be  misguided,  too,  to  try  to  find  as  a conclusion  those  points  of  defence 

65  Arundel’s  personal  ambitions  probably  played  no  part  in  Neville’s  removal,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
avoided.  But  certainly  it  did  not  help  Neville’s  chances  of  any  future  clemency  that  Arundel’s  position  should  be  so 
closely  dependent  on  his  own  disgrace.  One  may  also  note  that  John  Waltham,  now  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  was  a 
nephew  of  Neville’s  old  enemy,  Richard  Ravenser.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  regularly  acted  in  times  past  as  Neville’s 
proctor  in  parliaments. 

66  Skirlaw,  successfully  establishing  his  independence  and  integrity,  and  casting  off  his  past  associations  with 
Neville,  accepted  promotion  to  Durham. 

67  G.  S.  Haslop,  op.  cit.;  Polychronicon  IX,  pp.  183-4;  Kirkstall  Abbey  Chronicles,  ed.  J.  Taylor  (Thoresby  Soc., 
xlii,  1952),  p.  70.  In  1397  Richard  II,  never  disloyal  to  his  friends,  and  adamant  on  points  of  principle,  had  him 
declared  posthumously  to  be  one  of  those  councillors  who  had  remained  loyal  during  the  crisis  of  1386-88;  Rot. 
Pari.,  Ill,  p.  353. 
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or  apology  which  might  be  raised  on  Neville’s  behalf.  In  his  controversies  inside  his  province 
he  was  not  always  wrong  in  principle  and  not  always  at  fault  in  his  conduct.  Again,  although 
nothing  is  known  of  Neville’s  personal  contribution  to  the  making  of  royal  policy  between 
1386  and  1388,  in  general  terms  historians  have  in  recent  years  allowed  Richard  II  and  his 
advisers  a more  favourable  hearing  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  have  tended  to  discount 
the  more  lurid  personal  slanders  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  But  it  remains  true  that 
Neville  enjoyed  a consistently  bad  reputation  even  before  the  final  stage  of  his  public  career 
canonised  his  notoriety.  In  some  ways  Neville  was  typical  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  day,  in 
others  he  was  very  unusual.  It  is,  indeed,  because  of  this  individuality  that  his  career  sheds 
such  interesting  light  on  the  affairs  of  his  time.  In  this  case,  at  least,  the  important  point  is 
not  whether  a prelate  really  deserved  his  notoriety  as  a bad  diocesan,  statesman  or  individual, 
but  the  fact  that  he  was  so  notorious,  and  not  just  as  one  of  these,  but  as  all  three. 
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THE  YORKSHIRE  ENCLAVES  OF  THE  BISHOPS 

OF  DURHAM 


By  Kenneth  Emsley 

Summary  From  the  eleventh  century  until  the  nineteenth  century  the  bishops  of  Durham  exercised  jurisdiction  in 
their  Yorkshire  enclaves  of  Allertonshire,  Crayke,  Howdenshire  and  Welton.  The  nature  of  their  rights,  as  claimed 
or  defined  in  law-suits,  is  examined  up  to  the  final  incorporation  of  these  enclaves  in  Yorkshire. 


Studies  of  the  power  of  the  bishops  of  Durham  in  their  palatinate  have  diverted  attention 
from  consideration  of  the  legacy  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Yorkshire.  The  old  story  runs  that  the 
bishops  of  Durham  as  representatives  of  St.  Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarne  slowly  amassed  before 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  hinterland  of  Holy  Island  as  far  west  as  Teviotdale. 
By  grant  and  purchase  they  secured  the  land  between  Wear  and  Tyne,  the  Teesdale  estates 
of  Billingham  and  Gainford,  and  finally  the  land  between  Wear  and  Tees.  They  also  had 
Crayke  as  a ‘villa’  outside  York,  the  ancient  capital  of  Northumbria.  The  invading  Danes 
subsequently  wrested  Teesdale  from  the  bishops  and  had  begun  to  establish  a foothold  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  a stage  commemorated  by  the  regional  name  of  the 
‘wapentake  of  Sadberge’,  the  only  wapentake  north  of  the  Tees.  Later  again  William  I 
gave  to  the  monks  of  Durham  the  manor  of  Billingham,  to  hold  as  freely  as  their  other  lands 
between  Tyne  and  Tees.1 

Since  the  lands  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  in  Crayke,  Allertonshire,  Howdenshire, 
Weltonshire  and  Hemingbrough  had  been  confiscated  from  Flambard  by  Henry  I at  the 
time  of  his  accession  in  1100,  the  effective  origin  of  the  bishop’s  power  in  Yorkshire  is  the 
restoration  in  1 1 1 5/ 1 6. 2 This  indicates  only  the  areas  involved.  No  information  is  given  about 
the  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  by  the  bishop.  Ten  years  later,  ‘for  the  benefit  of  his  soul’ 
Bishop  Flambard  gave  to  the  monks  of  St.  Cuthbert  the  tithes  from  his  Yorkshire  estates, 
with  which  may  be  associated  the  confirmation  by  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York,  to  the 
same  monks  of  the  churches  of  Howden,  Welton,  Walkington  and  Brantingham,  Holtby, 
Hemingbrough,  Skipwith,  Brompton,  Northallerton,  Sigston  and  of  three  churches  (All 
Saints  Pavement,  Holy  Trinity  Goodramgate,  and  St.  Peter  the  Little)  in  the  city  of  York.3 
Nowhere  was  stated  explicitly  the  nature  of  the  administration  exercised  by  bishop  and 
monks,  who  were  (unhelpfully)  permitted  to  enjoy  their  Yorkshire  property  ‘in  the  same 
manner  as  they  hold  elsewhere’. 

Repeated  quarrels  between  prior  and  bishop,  exacerbated  rather  than  healed  by  death-bed 
repentances  from  successive  bishops,  led  to  enquiries  in  1223  and  1228  into  the  respective 
powers  of  the  two  parties  throughout  their  lands.  In  Yorkshire  the  prior  of  Durham  was 
concerned  only  to  establish  his  rights  to  present  to  various  churches  on  the  bishop’s  estates 
and  to  fell  timber  in  Hemingbrough  wood.  In  Northumberland,  too,  the  claims  were 
largely  to  church  profits.  In  Durham  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  prior  claiming  against  the 
bishop  a ‘soke’  such  as  the  bishop  was  to  claim  against  the  king  in  Yorkshire.  Hence  it  is 

I  am  grateful  for  the  advice  and  comments  of  Dr.  C.  M.  Fraser;  also  to  Professor  J.  H.  Le  Patourel  and  Dr. 
R.  M.  Butler  for  their  guidance. 

1 W.  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters  II  (1914),  p.  268;  cf.  C.  M.  Fraser  and  K.  Emsley,  ‘Durham  and  the  Wapen- 
take of  Sadberge’,  Trans.  Archit.  & Arch.  Soc.  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  New  Series  II  (1970),  pp.  71-81. 

2 The  original  grants  were  made  by  Cnut  of  Brompton  on  Swale  between  1021  and  1035,  and  by  William  I of 
Allertonshire,  of  the  sokes  or  shires  of  Howden  and  Welton,  and  of  Hemingbrough  between  1081  and  1086.  The 
exact  terms  are  known  only  of  the  grant  of  Welton  cum  omnibus  appendiciis  suis,  cum  saca  et  socna,  et  omnibus  rebus  et 
consuetudinibus  ad  earn  pertinentibus  ( Early  Yorkshire  Charters  II,  pp.  261,  266,  296,  302-3). 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  274-5,  3°5-b;  cf.  F.  Barlow,  Durham  Jurisdictional  Peculiars  (Oxford,  1950),  pp.  8-9,  53. 
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important  to  note  the  revealing  phrase  used  by  two  of  the  prior’s  witnesses,  Thomas  of 
Derby  and  Rainer,  who  declared  that  soke  meant  cerchia .4  The  Revised  Medieval  Word  List 
defines  cerchia  as  ‘seeking  stray  beasts  or  stolen  chattels’.  In  Durham,  according  to  Haldan 
and  Gregory  of  Westoe,  it  meant  no  less  than  ‘the  Assize  of  Clarendon’,  that  is,  the  use  of  a 
presenting  jury — the  very  aspect  denied  in  Quo  Warrento  proceedings,  as  pertaining  only 
to  view  of  frankpledge  and  possession  of  a private  hundred.5 

In  Yorkshire  it  was  the  bishop  who  strove  to  prove  evidence  of  hundredal  jurisdiction 
against  the  Crown.  Bishop  Robert  of  Holy  Island  claimed  that  he  enjoyed  in  Crayke, 
‘surrounded  by  a ditch’,  all  royal  rights  short  of  pleas  of  the  Crown  and  a coroner.6  When, 
however,  the  king’s  justices  in  eyre  came  to  Yorkshire  Crayke  was  part  of  the  wapentake  of 
Bulmer.  Tikewise  at  this  level  Northallerton  was  part  of  the  wapentake  of  Birdforth  and 
Howden  part  of  Harthill.  The  inhabitants  of  these  areas  were,  nevertheless,  freed  from  the 
obligations  of  suit  of  court,  sheriff’s  aid,  and  similar  financial  burdens.  The  bishop  claimed 
their  return  of  writs,  estreats,  replevin,  the  assizes  of  bread  and  ale,  and  the  right  to  have  a 
gallows.  These,  he  asserted,  derived  from  general  grants  of  William  I and  Henry  III.  In  the 
case  of  Howden  he  added  the  detail  that  the  undersheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Richard  de  Vesey, 
had  queried  his  claim  to  the  return  of  writs,  but  after  a judicial  enquiry  this  had  been 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  justices  in  eyre.7  This  ‘liberty’  was  something  of  a touchstone  for 
immunity,  because  Henry  III  in  1252  had  insisted  that  those  who  claimed  to  exclude  the 
sheriff  in  the  execution  of  his  writs  must  have  a royal  charter  to  justify  this.  Twenty-four 
boroughs  between  1252  and  1257  secured  charters  specifying  this  privilege.  Later,  in  1285, 
Edward  I envisaged  in  the  Second  Statute  of  Westminster  a register  of  possessors  of ‘return 
of  writs’,  but  this  was  never  compiled.  Instead  he  ordained  in  1306  that  no  grants  of  this 
privilege  would  be  made,  except  to  members  of  the  royal  family.  Those  who  de  facto 
excluded  the  sheriff  from  their  estates — the  most  powerful  immunists — were  allowed  after 
1280  to  continue  on  the  grounds  of  long-user.8 

This  seems  an  appropriate  point  to  note  that  in  1280  pleas  were  held  in  the  north  before 
William  Brunton  and  Nicholas  Stapleton,  judges  of  Common  Pleas  and  of  King’s  Bench 
respectively.  They  sat  at  Northallerton  on  25  August  to  hear  a plea  of  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
who  was  challenging  18  persons  for  poaching  in  his  free  warren  at  Howden.  The  bishop 
based  his  claim  on  earlier  findings  by  the  royal  justices  in  eyre  and  the  case  was  referred  to 
York,  where  after  consideration  ‘before  king  and  council’  judgment  was  given  in  the 
bishop’s  favour  and  the  defendants  were  fined  ^10  apiece — the  usual  amount  for  such 
infringements.9  Two  days  earlier  the  royal  justices  had  recorded  at  Durham  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  indebtedness  made  by  Sir  William  Laton  to  the  executors  of  Mr.  Roger  Seton,  a 
former  judge  of  Common  Pleas  who  also  served  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the  bishop  in 
Durham.10  The  king  and  the  bishop  often  used  the  same  personnel  and  it  could  be  difficult 
to  disentangle  the  capacity  in  which  they  were  acting. 

The  next  royal  enquiry  into  Yorkshire  tenures  occurred  in  1285,  when  John  Kirkby, 
treasurer  of  England,  headed  a commission  to  report  upon  knights’  fees  held  of  the  Crown 
and  on  the  relations  between  local  officials  and  the  exchequer.  By  a stroke  of  good  fortune 
Durham  monastic  antiquarians  transcribed  the  detailed  returns  for  the  ‘wapentake  between 
Ouse  and  Derwent’,  with  which  they  associated  the  bishop’s  court  at  Howden.  Within  this 

4 Feodarium  Prioratus  Dunelmensis  (Surtees  Soc.  LVIII,  1871),  pp.  273-5. 

5 Ibid.,  pp.  285-6;  Placita  de  Quo  Warranto  (1818),  pp.  187-8. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  187. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  188;  Yorkshire  Eyre  (Selden  Soc.  LVI,  1937),  pp.  1 17-19;  Victoria  County  History:  Yorkshire  North 
Riding  II,  pp.  119,  122;  I,  397;  W.  Hutchinson,  History  of  Durham  III  (1794),  p-  445- 

8 M.  T.  Clanchy,  ‘The  Franchise  of  Return  of  Writs’,  Trans.  Royal  Hist.  Soc.  5th  Ser.  XVII  (1967),  pp.  65-6,  69, 
72-4,  78. 

9 Public  Record  Office,  London,  Assize  Roll  1241  m.  14;  Coram  Rege  Rolls  67  m.  11 ; 68  m.  6d.  Cf.  C.  M.  Fraser 
(ed.),  Records  of  Antony  Bek  (Surtees  Soc.  CLXII,  1953),  p.  30. 

10  P.R.O.,  Assize  Roll  1241  m.  15. 
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wapentake  the  bishop’s  lands,  mostly  subinfeudated,  included  two  carucates  in  Skipwith, 
six  and  a quarter  carucates  in  North  Dufheld,  two  carucates  in  Menthorpe.  four  carucates 
in  Bowthorpe,  one  carucate  in  Hagthorpe,  eleven  bovates  in  Brackenholme,  one  carucate 
in  Babthorpe,  four  carucates  in  Cliffe,  three  carucates  in  Osgodby,  three  carucates  in  Barlby, 
one  carucate  in  Riccall  and  eight  carucates  in  South  Dufheld.  The  sub-tenants  held  of  the 
bishop  by  knight  service,  but  the  bishop  ‘renders  nothing  to  the  king’.  Those  who  held 
from  other  tenants  in  chief,  such  as  John  Thorpe  in  Skipwith  and  Menthorpe,  or  Hugh 
Collum  at  Brackenholme,  owed  one  suit  to  the  Michaelmas  county  court,  and  one  to  the 
Michaelmas  wapentake  court,  attended  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  at  inquests, and  in  some  cases 
paid  a fine  of  4d.  to  the  wapentake.11  The  bishop  of  Durham  claimed  in  contradistinction 
jurisdiction  over  his  tenants  in  the  wapentake  between  Ouse  and  Derwent  at  his  court  of 
Howden:  omnimoda  placita  vicecomites  possunt  implacitare  in  comitatu  suo  per  breve  vel  sine 
breve  . . . excepta  corona.  Furthermore,  the  bailiff  of  Howden  undertook  inquests  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire — a statement  slightly  complicated  by  the  asseverance  that 
in  Yorkshire  there  was  neither  sheriff’s  tourn  nor  view  of  frankpledge.  Also  there  were 
stocks  at  Howden  used  to  confine  offenders,  who  could  be  tried  if  caught  red-handed  or  at 
the  suit  of  someone,  or  else  sent  to  the  king’s  gaol  at  York.  These  powers  had  been  enjoyed 
by  the  bishop  for  twenty  years  and  more,  so  falling  into  the  category  of  long-user.  As  for 
the  prior  of  Durham,  he  held  his  three  carucates  at  Hemingbrough  and  one  carucate  at 
Woodhall  in  free-alms,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  any  special  judicial  privilege.12 

Despite  this  apparent  royal  acceptance  of  the  Durham  franchise  at  Howden,  first  the  prior 
and  then  the  bishop  were  soon  to  be  drawn  into  the  king’s  courts.  At  Hilary  1290  the  prior 
was  challenged  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  that,  although  Hemingbrough  was  part  of 
the  ancient  royal  demesne,  having  been  granted  to  the  monks  of  Durham  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  prior  had  attempted  to  increase  the  burdens  on  his  tenants  from  an  annual 
rent  of  2s.  6d.  and  a relief  of  5s.,  and  three- weekly  suit  of  court  at  Hemingbrough,  to  a rent 
of  ios.,  tallage,  merchet,  and  compulsory  service  as  reeve.  Domesday  Book  supported  the 
claim  that  Hemingbrough  was  ancient  demesne,  and  issue  was  joined  on  the  prior’s  defence 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  tenants  in  question  were  incomers.13 

Soon  afterwards  the  prior  was  taken  to  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  and  eventually  brought 
to  answer  at  Berwick  upon  Tweed  at  Trinity  1292.  Here  Cecily  Lyard  of  Hemingbrough 
asserted  that,  despite  her  writ  of  right  close  for  a messuage  and  a bovate  of  land  there,  the 
prior  of  Durham  had  declined  to  hold  a court  at  Hemingbrough,  although  her  attorney, 
John  Yol,  had  served  the  writ  on  him  at  his  manor  of  Bearpark  in  County  Durham.  The 
prior  admitted  receiving  the  writ,  but  claimed  that  he  had  deputed  his  steward  and  the 
bailiffs  of  Hemingbrough  to  deal  with  the  matter.  Eventually  on  8 June  1293  a jury  deposed 
that  the  prior’s  understeward,  Henry  de  Meynill,  was  sent  to  Hemingbrough  to  hold  a 
court  about  1 November  1291,  but  when  he  understood  that  Cecily  had  arrived  to  present 
her  case  ‘he  arose  and  withdrew  to  a certain  house  in  the  same  village  to  hold  the  prior’s 
court  there.  Cecily  went  there  immediately  to  seek  justice,  but  Henry  answered  that  he  was 
only  holding  a Hallemot  and  refused  to  entertain  the  plea  unless  she  would  sue  with  four 
men  and  the  reeve  in  the  fashion  of  the  Hallemot.’  Thereupon  Cecily  complained  to  the 
prior,  who  continued  in  his  refusal  to  convene  a special  court  to  hear  the  case.  Judgement 
was  given  by  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  to  the  effect  that  Cecily  recover  damages  of  six 
marks,  and  the  prior  was  fined  ten  marks.14 

11  Kirkby’s  Quest  (Surtees  Soc.  XLIX,  1867),  pp.  60-9.  The  fine  of  4<J.  cannot  have  been  the  ‘wapentake  fine’  noted 
by  H.  M.  Cam  ( Hundred  and  Hundred  Rolls,  reprinted  1963,  p.  173)  whereby  Yorkshire  suitors  commuted  their 
court  attendances,  since  this  could  amount  to  5s.  4d.  (cf.  Kirkby’s  Quest,  p.  49). 

12  Kirkby’s  Quest,  pp.  67-8;  cf.  Muniments  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  Register  I,  second  pagination, 

f.  5 IV. 

13  P.R.O.,  De  Banco  Roll  81  m.  $2d. 

14  P.R.O.,  Coram  Rege  Rolls  125  m.  6;  132  mm.  28,  3od. 
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This,  however,  was  not  the  end  of  the  case,  because  John  Yol  continued  to  sue  by  writ  of 
right  for  a messuage  and  a bovate  at  Hemingbrough,  and  declared  that  there  had  been  a 
miscarriage  ofjustice  in  the  prior’s  court.  At  Trinity  1297  the  sheriff  of  York,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  attend  the  prior’s  court  at  Hemingbrough  with  four  knights  of  the  shire  to  bear 
record  of  proceedings  there,  reported  that  there  were  no  free  tenants  owing  suit  to  this 
court,  nor  had  the  parties  appeared.  Eventually  the  prior  secured  from  Yol  a complete 
renunciation  of  any  rights  to  land  in  Hemingbrough,  apart  from  Brackenholme,  and 
cessation  of  legal  proceedings.15 

While  the  prior  of  Durham  found  himself  at  the  receiving  end  of  royal  justice,  the  bishop 
apparently  could  use  it  in  Yorkshire  to  enforce  his  own  authority.  His  right  of  free  warren 
at  Howden  was  vindicated  before  the  king’s  council  in  1282. 16  At  Trinity  1287  Bishop  Bek 
prosecuted  as  far  as  outlawry  men  who  had  violated  his  free  chase  and  parks  at  Howden 
and  Crayke  and  maltreated  one  of  his  men.17  The  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  however,  was  ordered 
periodically  to  enter  the  liberties  of  Howden  or  Northallerton  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
parties  to  cases  before  King’s  Bench.  On  one  such  occasion  he  had  returned  that  ‘William 
Batayl  has  departed  for  the  Holy  Land’,  whereupon  it  was  testified  in  court  that  William 
was  in  fact  in  England,  living  at  Batholm  in  the  liberty  of  Howden.18 

About  1346  Bishop  Hatfield  claimed  not  only  in  his  franchises  of  Durham,  Norhamshire, 
Islandshire  and  Bedlingtonshire,  but  also  in  Crayke,  exemption  from  subsidies,  taxes  and 
tallages.  While  the  king’s  council  was  prepared  to  follow  precedent  as  to  the  northern  parts, 
it  declared  flatly  that  Crayke  must  pay  with  the  rest  of  Yorkshire  unless  the  bishop  could 
produce  a precise  warrant.19 

Evidence  for  later  developments  in  the  Yorkshire  enclaves  is  somewhat  meagre.  The 
fourteenth  century  saw  the  momentous  introduction  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
gradually  assumed  responsibility  for  local  administration  previously  within  the  competence 
of  the  hundred  and  even  of  the  shire  court.  Together  with  the  royal  insistence  that  breaches 
of  the  king’s  peace  were  beyond  the  competence  of  local  courts,  the  king  had  found  the 
formula  to  divert  the  old  business  of  local  government  into  channels  more  directly  under 
his  control.  No  franchise-holder  could  claim  such  jurisdiction  from  time  immemorial, 
that  is  from  before  1189.  Perhaps  Bishop  Bek  in  1293  had  an  inkling  of  coming  events  when 
he  claimed  that  his  ‘royal  officers’  included  justices,  sheriffs,  coroners  and  other  officers  of 
his  crown  and  peace.20 

Dr.  Bertha  Putnam  has  shown  how  the  jurisdiction  of  franchise  and  quarter  sessions  might 
overlap  at  Howden,  where  Richard  Aske  had  been  appointed  steward  for  life  by  Bishop 
Hatfield  in  1355.  In  1356  and  1360  he  was  associated  to  royal  commissions  of  the  peace  for 
all  Yorkshire,  and  named  in  1361  on  the  separate  commission  for  the  East  Riding.  In  con- 
sequence cases  might  come  before  Aske  at  Howden  in  either  capacity.21 

The  earliest  commission  of  the  peace  to  be  issued  by  Bishop  Hatfield  was  in  1374,  although 
he  had  issued  a commission  for  justices  of  labourers  in  Durham  two  years  earlier.  The  panel 
was  headed  by  Thomas  Ingilby  and  Roger  Fulthorpe,  both  royal  justices  and  associated  with 
the  Yorkshire  commission  of  the  peace,  on  which  Ingilby  served  for  nearly  twenty  years.22 
In  1449  Bishop  Neville  issued  a separate  commission  for  Northallertonshire,  coupled  with  a 
commission  of  gaol  delivery.  Thereafter  the  consideration  of  criminal  and  local  govern- 


15  Ibid.,  151  m.  17;  Dean  and  Chapter,  Durham,  3a  2e  Ebor,  21;  cf.  Cartulary  III,  f.  73V. 

18  P.R.O.,  Coram  Rege  Rolls  67  m,  11;  68  m.  6d. 

17  Ibid.,  106  m.  16,  22. 

18  Ibid.,  125  m.  55d ; cf.  164  m.  28d;  178  m.  4id,  13d. 

19  P.R.O.,  Ancient  Petition  2151. 

20  Records  of  Antony  Bek,  p.  41. 

21  B.  H.  Putnam,  Yorkshire  Sessions  of  the  Peace  1361-1364  (Y.AS.  Record  Series  C,  1939),  pp.  xxii-iii. 

22  Report  of  Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Records  XXXII,  285,  289;  B.  H.  Putnam,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xxxviii-xx,  xli. 
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mental  matters  in  the  latter  area  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  North  Riding  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  were  often  Durham  landowners  in  addition.23 

Only  in  Crayke  had  the  bishop  of  Durham  full  regalian  powers.  For  example,  in  Decem- 
ber 1500  Giles  Whytfeld  was  brought  before  the  bishop’s  justices  of  gaol  delivery  at  Durham 
charged  with  theft.  It  was,  however,  no  simple  case.  Whytfeld  had  stolen  ^12  from  Richard 
York  in  the  city  of  York  and  had  fled  to  Crayke  to  gain  immunity.  There  he  was  charged 
by  York  before  the  bishop’s  keepers  of  the  peace,  who  seized  him  from  the  house  of  Thomas 
Thomson,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  sent  him  under  custody  to  Durham.  Whytfeld 
seems  to  have  equated  the  ‘privileges  of  St.  Cuthbert’  with  sanctuary,  and  demanded  his 
return  to  Crayke,  but  the  bishop’s  prosecutor,  Percival  Lambton,  denied  the  legal  basis  of 
this  claim.  The  judges  asked  for  time  to  consider  the  question  and  the  case  was  successively 
adjourned.24 

Crayke  continued  as  an  outpost  of  Durham  in  the  North  Riding  until  1844.  The  rector 
of  Crayke  claimed  a seat  on  the  magistrates’  bench,  as  did  the  later  tenants  of  Crayke  Castle. 
In  1622  three  cases  were  brought  before  the  Durham  quarter  sessions  concerning  the 
recovery  of  distresses  taken  in  Crayke  by  John  Robinson,  the  bishop’s  itinerant  bailiff, 
collecting  annual  rents  as  listed  by  Timothy  Comyn,  the  bishop’s  auditor-general.  In  the 
second  case  there  is  a lively  description  of  Thomas  Johnson,  late  of  Crayke,  yeoman,  abetted 
by  his  wife  and  four  other  women,  rescuing  sixteen  cows.  Fines  of  10s.  and  20s.  were 
imposed  by  the  Durham  magistrates.25 

A recurring  problem  was  the  rating  obligation  of  the  area.26  The  last  dispute  in  the  series 
was  tried  at  the  Northumberland  Assizes  in  1817,  when  the  plaintiff,  George  Johnson,  was 
awarded  -£13  10s.  damages  (Johnson  v.  Dealtry  & others).  The  plaintiff  was  petty  constable 
in  the  district  of  Crayke,  and  the  point  at  issue  was  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  assessment 
of  Crayke  to  the  county  rate  of  the  North  Riding.  The  plea  for  the  defence  was  that  the 
district  of  Crayke  was  a manor  and  ancient  possession  of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  situated  in 
the  North  Riding  and  in  the  wapentake  of  Bulmer,  at  some  distance  from  the  body  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  but  from  time  immemorial  deemed  to  be  part  of  that  county.  The 
justices  of  the  peace  resident  in,  and  exercising  jurisdiction  over,  the  district  of  Crayke 
were  appointed  by  and  acted  under  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Durham 
and  not  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  freeholders  of  Crayke  had  always  voted 
in  county  elections  for  Durham  and  not  Yorkshire.  The  fines  for  lands  in  Crayke  had  always 
been  levied  in  the  courts  of  the  county  palatine  of  Durham.  Various  instances  were  produced 
at  the  trial  of  prosecutions  for  offences  committed  at  Crayke  which  had  been  tried  at  Dur- 
ham and  in  which  costs  were  paid  to  the  prosecutor  out  of  the  county  rate.  On  the  other 
hand  it  appeared  from  other  precedents  that  the  justices  of  the  North  Riding  had  exercised 
a jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  with  respect  to  matters  arising  within  the  township 
of  Crayke,  and  that  from  the  year  1615  the  inhabitants  of  Crayke  had  been  assessed  to  the 
rates  of  the  North  Riding.  This  rate  had  been  raised  in  1674  from  ^35  to  ^60,  and  in  1737 
and  1742  Crayke  had  refused  to  pay  its  assessment.  Then  in  1745  Crayke  had  decided  to 
contribute,  following  an  order  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  North  Riding,  and  had  accepted 
that  it  was  part  of  the  wapentake  of  Bulmer;  and  the  township  had  continued  to  pay  public 
taxes  to  the  North  Riding  until  nine  years  before  this  current  dispute,  in  the  course  of  which 
a warrant  of  distress  had  been  issued  by  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  North  Riding.  On 
the  evidence  presented  at  the  trial  the  judges  at  Serjeants  Inn,  London,  gave  as  their  opinion 
that  Crayke  must  re-commence  payment  of  rates  to  the  North  Riding  Quarter  Sessions 

23  Report  of  Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Records  XXXIV,  App.  p.  213. 

24  P.R.O.,  Durham  13/229  mm.  id.  3d,  4. 

25  Durham  County  Record  Office  Indictment  Roll  8 m.  i-id. 

26  The  Crayke  rates  were  under  scrutiny  from  the  North  Riding  magistrates  by  1737,  when  they  considered  that 
they  formed  a bad  precedent  in  connection  with  a similar  claim  for  exemption  from  Whitby  Strand  ( North  Riding 
Records  Series  VIII,  1890,  pp.  218-9,  262-5). 
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under  the  act  which  provided  ‘that  all  places  shall  contribute  to  those  counties  and  places  to 
which  they  have  been  anciently  used  to  make  their  contribution’.  Since  no  rates  had  been 
paid  to  Durham  the  previous  acceptance  of  liability  to  be  assessed  within  the  North  Riding 
was  regarded  as  proven.  The  judges,  however,  agreed  that  the  county  palatine  would 
continue  to  exercise  its  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  as  before.27 

The  main  link  between  the  Durham  enclaves  in  Yorkshire  was  the  fact  that  the  bishop 
was  a common  landlord.  In  Bishop  Langley’s  time  (1406-37)  the  bishop  was  described  as 
having  ‘a  strongly  fortified  palace  at  Northallerton,  an  old  castle  at  Crayke  which  bishop 
Neville  was  to  replace,  and  a manor  house  at  Howden’.  He  also  possessed  the  manor  of 
Wheel  Hall,  some  nine  miles  south  of  York  and  only  two  miles  from  the  fortified  residence 
of  the  archbishop  of  York  at  Cawood.28  This  tenuous  link  was  severed  and  restored  on 
several  occasions.  The  act  of  parliament  of  1553  which  dismembered  the  see  of  Durham  and 
its  estates  was  revoked  by  Queen  Mary.  Again  in  1648  parliament  sold  the  bishop’s  land, 
Northallerton  realising  .£1453  6s.  8jd.,  but  the  estates  were  recovered  at  the  Restoration  and 
in  the  cases  of  Northallerton  and  Howden  remained  with  the  bishop  of  Durham  until  1836, 
when  they  were  transferred  to  the  newly  constituted  diocese  of  Ripon.29  In  the  case  of 
Crayke  Bishop  Van  Mildert  had  already  sold  his  interest  under  an  act  of  parliament  of  1827 
to  the  existing  tenant,  Richard  John  Thompson.30 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bishop  of  Durham  ceased  to  have  any  direct  interest  in  the 
Yorkshire  enclaves  from  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  Evershed  Committee  in  1951  deemed  it  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Durham  Chancery  Court  still  extended  over  them.  Any  vestige  of  administrative 
anomaly  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Counties  (Detached  Parts)  Act  1844,  which  provided 
that  any  surviving  enclaves  should  henceforth  be  considered  attached  to  their  surrounding 
counties.  The  Evershed  Committee  doubted  whether  a case  arising  in  Crayke,  Howden  or 
Northallerton  could  properly  be  brought  before  the  Durham  Chancery  Court.31  The  point, 
however,  is  now  of  purely  academic  interest,  as  by  the  Courts  Act  of  1971  the  Durham 
Chancery  Court  has  been  swept  away  in  the  cause  of  legal  centralisation. 


27  North  Yorkshire  County  Record  Office,  Northallerton,  QAX. 

28  R.  L.  Storey,  Thomas  Langley  and  the  Bishopric  of  Durham  1406-1437,  p.  94. 

29  V.C.H.  Yorkshire  North  Riding  I,  p.  423;  II,  p.  123. 

30  Ibid.,  II,  p.  123. 

31  Cmnd.  3617;  see  also  S.I.  1967/396  (in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Durham  Chancery  Court  was  increased  to 
include  the  Middlesbrough  area,  now  known  as  Cleveland,  following  the  recommendation  of  the  Evershed 
Committee  1952). 
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THE  PARKS  AT  TANKERSLEY  AND  WORTLEY 


By  David  Hey 


Summary  At  Tankersley  a medieval  deer  park  was  improved  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  hall  was  allowed  to 
decay  and  was  demolished.  The  park  was  then  used  partly  for  agriculture  and  partly  for  iron  and  coal  mining.  It 
is  now  a golf  course.  Wortley  Old  Park  was  formed  in  the  sixteenth  century  near  Wharncliffe  Chase.  There  are 
traditions  of  destroyed  settlements  and  a contemporary  ballad  attacking  the  Wortley  family’s  enclosures.  The 
hall  is  now  a conference  centre. 


I 

The  most  spectacular  parks  in  South  Yorkshire  today  are  associated  with  great  houses  such 
as  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  Wentworth  Castle,  and  Brctton  Hall.  They  owe  much  of  their 
present  form  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  landscaped  during  the  eighteenth  century  and 
they  are  quite  different  in  design  and  purpose  from  the  medieval  parks  where  deer  were  kept 
for  their  meat  and  for  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  John  Leland  mentioned  such  a park  at 
Hatfield  in  the  1540s,  Roger  Dodsworth  recorded  a former  park  at  Tickhill,  and  eight  South 
Yorkshire  parks — at  Aston,  Brierley,  Conisbrough,  Kiveton,  Sheffield,  Tankersley,  Thry- 
bergh,  and  Wortley — are  engraved  on  the  1610  edition  of  Christopher  Saxton’s  map  of  the 
West  Riding.  But  very  few  of  these  medieval  parks  now  survive  and  even  the  remaining 
ones  have  been  altered  drastically. 

The  two  greatest  medieval  hunting  parks  in  South  Yorkshire  were  associated  with  the 
castles  of  Sheffield  and  Conisbrough  and  may  well  have  been  created  long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  No  royal  licences  were  ever  issued  for  either  of  these  parks  and  when 
King  Edward  I instigated  the  Quo  Warranto  proceedings  into  feudal  privileges  in  1278  both 
lords  claimed  immemorial  possession.  Indeed,  when  De  Warenne  of  Conisbrough  was 
being  questioned  he  is  reputed  to  have  angrily  taken  down  a sword  from  the  wall  and  to 
have  bawled  that  he  claimed  his  rights  in  the  same  manner  as  William  the  Bastard  claimed 
England.  The  park  at  Sheffield  was  an  enormous  one  of  2,461  acres,  covering  the  areas  still 
known  as  the  Park  and  the  Manor.  It  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  Sheaf  from  the  castle 
and  stretched  from  the  River  Don  in  the  north  to  Attercliffe  and  Darnall  in  the  east  and  to 
the  parish  boundary  at  Gleadless  in  the  south.  It  was  reduced  to  half  its  size  in  the  late  seven- 
teenth century  and  its  character  was  eventually  destroyed  by  collieries  and  ironworks  and 
by  rows  upon  rows  of  nineteenth-century  terraced  housing. 

Most  of  these  deer  parks,  however,  were  created  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  As  all  deer  belonged  to  the  king,  royal  licences  had  to  be  obtained  for  hunting 
rights  that  were  not  based  upon  immemorial  custom.  The  normal  process  was  for  a grant  of 
free  warren  to  be  enrolled  in  the  charter  or  patent  rolls.  This  gave  a lord  a general  right  to 
hunt  in  his  demesne,  which  was  then  often  enclosed  with  a ditch  and  an  earthen  mound 
surmounted  by  stone  walls,  quickset  hedges  or  wooden  palings.  Special  leaps  were  contrived 
to  allow  wild  deer  to  enter  these  parks  but  it  was  made  impossible  for  the  animals  to  escape. 
Wortley  Park  for  instance,  had  such  leaps  or  sautreys  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
parks  were  also  well-wooded  and  provided  with  fish  ponds;  they  were  economic  assets 
and  not  just  places  for  sport. 

The  two  neighbouring  parks  of  Tankersley  and  Wortley  5 miles  north  of  Sheffield  have 
had  an  unusually  varied  and  eventful  history  and  their  creation  has  had  a profound  and 
lasting  influence  upon  the  local  landscape.  The  Domesday  manors  of  Tankersley,  Pilley 
and  Wortley  were  united  111  the  parish  of  Tankersley  and  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth 
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century  that  the  medieval  chapel-of-ease  at  Wortley  was  elevated  to  parochial  status.  The 
Norman  rulers  of  Tankersley  were  minor  lords  who  took  their  name  from  the  village,  but 
during  the  fourteenth  century  the  manors  of  Tankersley  and  Pilley  passed  to  the  lords  of 
Elland  and  then  to  the  Savile  family.  The  charter  rolls  of  32  Edward  I [1303-4]  granted 
Hugh  de  Elland  free  warren  in  both  Elland  and  Tankersley.  The  Saviles  were  succeeded  in 
the  early  seventeenth  century  by  Thomas  Wentworth,  the  famous  Earl  of  Strafford,  and 
from  that  time  onwards  Tankersley  was  rather  overshadowed  by  the  great  house  at 
Wentworth.  Wortley  was  also  ruled  by  minor  lords  in  Norman  times,  but  their  successors 


were  knighted  and,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  dignified  with  the  title  of  Earls  of  Wharn- 
cliffe.  The  Wortleys  built  their  own  chapel,  established  a market,  obtained  a grant  of  free 
warren  in  1252,  and  built  a series  of  fine  houses.  Thus,  in  both  Tankersley  and  Wortley  minor 
local  lords  laid  the  foundations  for  future  great  estates. 

The  history  of  Tankersley  is  shrouded  by  the  mist  of  unsubstantiated  legends.  The 
documentary  evidence  is  meagre  and  the  effect  of  the  park  on  the  local  topography  can  be 
surmised  only  in  the  light  of  what  is  known  to  have  happened  elsewhere.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  likely  that  the  dramatic  series  of  moats  that  surround  the  Rectory  and  the  Glebe  Farm 
once  enclosed  the  manor  house.  The  siting  of  the  church  just  beyond  the  moat  is  of  signifi- 
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cance  in  this  respect,  for  lords  normally  built  their  churches  next  to  their  manor  houses. 
Tankersley  church  is  recorded  in  Domesday  Book  and  so  was  in  existence  for  at  least  two 
or  three  centuries  before  the  park  was  created.  Most  of  the  three  or  four  thousand  moated 
sites  in  England  were  constructed  between  1150  and  1400,  especially  during  the  late 
thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries.1  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  it  became  the  fashion  to  build  country  houses  inside  parks  away  from  the 
villages,  and  the  site  of  the  Elizabethan  Old  Hall  (or  the  Lodge  as  it  was  called  in  1653)  is 
unlikely  to  have  been  occupied  before  that  time.  The  same  movement  into  the  park  can  be 
observed  at  Sheffield,  where  the  lodge  or  manor  house  replaced  the  castle  as  the  chief 
residence  of  the  lord,  or  in  Leicestershire  where  the  Greys  moved  from  Groby  Hall  to 
Bradgate  House.  The  withdrawal  from  Tankersley  village  left  the  old  moated  site  available 
for  the  rector  and  his  glebe  farm,  and  it  was  one  of  these  rectors,  Richard  Goodwin,  who 
built  the  pigeon-house  at  the  entrance  to  the  site  in  1735. 

The  creation  of  the  park  stifled  the  development  of  the  village.  Tankersley  was  never 
very  populous  (only  i|  carucates  of  land  had  been  cleared  for  cultivation  by  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  compared  with  two  carucates  at  Pilley  and  five  at  Wortley),  and  the 
present  landscape  has  all  the  appearance  of  a deserted  village  site.  The  church  stands  lonely 
on  the  horizon  at  the  edge  of  the  park,  and  only  a few  farmsteads  remain  at  Upper  Tankers- 
ley. An  early  eighteenth-century  engraving  shows  that  the  village  had  already  dwindled 
to  its  present  size,  and  though  ridge-and-furrow  patterns  and  place-names  such  as  Twelve 
Lands  and  Town  Field  speak  of  former  open-fields,  these  arable  lands  covered  only  a very 
small  area.  Unfortunately,  Pilley  was  always  included  with  Tankersley  in  the  medieval 
taxation  returns,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  small  farmers  were  driven  away, 
as  at  Wortley,  when  the  lord  enclosed  his  park. 

It  is  also  worth  considering  whether  the  park  altered  the  topography  in  another  way  by 
diverting  the  old  road  from  Barnsley  to  Sheffield.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  park 
almost  coincided  with  that  of  the  manor  and  the  parish,  and  the  road,  instead  of  following 
the  most  direct  course,  loops  around  the  park  along  this  boundary.  Examples  may  be  cited 
from  all  over  the  country  to  show  that  it  was  a common  practice  to  divert  a road  upon  the 
creation  of  a park,  and  in  more  modern  times,  in  1838,  the  same  road  from  Barnsley  to 
Sheffield  was  made  to  by-pass  Worsbrough  Park  on  its  climb  up  the  hill  to  Birdwell  instead 
of  following  its  ancient  course  through  Worsbrough  village. 

Some  of  the  boundaries  of  the  old  park  can  still  be  followed  for  \\  miles  along  footpaths 
and  by  the  side  of  hedges  and  walls,  and  some  of  the  old  names  can  be  picked  out  on  the  map. 
Park  Side  marks  the  boundary  with  Hoyland  township,  the  entrance  to  the  golf  course 
bears  the  name  Park  Gate,  and  the  site  of  the  nearby  deersheds  is  still  remembered.  The 
area  to  the  south  retains  the  name  of  the  Warren  and  it  is  only  in  modern  times  that  the 
Tankersley  side  of  Warren  Lane  has  been  built  upon.  The  older  houses  are  all  along  the 
other  side  of  the  lane  within  the  ancient  parish  of  Ecclesfield.  Warrens  were  originally  those 
parts  of  a deer  park  that  were  set  aside  for  breeding,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century 
that  the  name  became  associated  with  rabbits.  The  eighteenth-century  engraving  and 
William  Fairbank’s  map  of  1772  show  that  the  park  also  had  paddocks,  coppices,  and  fish 
ponds,  and  that  the  whole  area  was  enclosed  with  a stone  wall.  A lease  of  1653  refers  to 
‘the  wall  and  outmost  fence  of  the  said  Parke’. 

The  sole  documentary  reference  before  the  seventeenth  century  occurs  in  a law  suit  of 
1527  when  Henry  Savile  was  said  to  haye  been  ‘hunting  at  dere  wythe  houndes  in  hys  parke 
of  Tankersley’.2  In  the  1630s  Thomas  Wentworth  appointed  his  cousin,  one  of  the  Rockley 

1 P.J.  Atkins,  ‘Moated  Medieval  Sites’,  Local  Historian,  X,  no.  3 (1972),  pp.  135-8.  Mrs.  le  Patourel  has  identified 
382  moated  sites  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  peak  period  of  construction  was  between  1250  and  1325 ; Mrs.  H.  E.  Jean  le 
Patourel,  The  Moated  Sites  of  Yorkshire,  (1973). 

2 Y.A.S.R.S.,  LXX  (1926),  p.  49. 
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family,  as  master  of  the  game  in  his  park,  with  orders  to  keep  the  mansion  house  in  repair, 
to  preserve  the  woods,  and  to  maintain  the  park  and  ponds.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that 
Wentworth  was  arrested  (though  not  as  legend  would  have  it  while  he  was  seated  under 
his  favourite  oak  tree  in  Tankersley  Park)  and  subsequently  executed  by  order  of 
Parliament.3  During  the  Civil  War  the  Earl  (later  Duke)  of  Newcastle  led  ‘a  considerable 
party’  of  Royalist  troops  into  South  Yorkshire,  and  his  duchess’s  memoirs  recall  that  ‘they 
met  about  2,000  of  the  enemy’s  forces,  taken  out  of  their  several  garrisons  in  those  parts  to 
execute  some  design  upon  a moor  called  Tankersley  Moor,  and  there  fought  them,  and 
routed  them;  many  were  slain,  and  some  taken  prisoners’.  Unfortunately  there  is  only  one 
other  contemporary  reference  to  the  event  and  only  a few  cannon  balls  and  bullets  have  been 
found  to  lend  credence  to  the  duchess’s  account. 

The  Old  Hall  and  the  park  survived  the  war,  and  on  1 March  1653  a lease  was  taken  by 
Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  esquire,  of  Ware  (Hertfordshire),  an  old  friend  of  the  Wentworths. 
Later  references  to  the  ‘new  park’  and  the  ‘present  park’  are  explained  by  the  clause  in  the 
lease  which  said  that  several  closes  which  had  been  ‘formerly  used  as  parte  of  the  [park] , but 
then  divided  and  severed  from  the  deere’  were  to  be  restored  to  their  former  state.  The 
stock  of  deer  was  increased  to  280,  holly  and  hay  were  to  be  used  as  winter  fodder,  and 
many  oaks  and  yews  were  available  for  timber.  Tankersley  was  undoubtedly  a fine  country 
seat  and  Lady  Ann  Fanshawe  wrote  in  her  memoirs,  ‘We  lived  an  innocent  country  life, 
minding  only  the  country  sports  and  the  country  affairs  . . . The  house  of  Tankersley  and 
park  are  both  very  pleasant  and  good,  and  we  lived  there  with  great  content’.4 

Deer  were  kept  at  Tankersley  for  another  two  hundred  years.  In  1662  a local  man  was 
charged  with  ‘coursing,  hunting  and  killing  of  deare  in  Tankersley  Park’,5  and  when  Daniel 
Defoe  visited  Yorkshire  in  the  1720s  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  their  size;  ‘From  Rother- 
ham we  turned  north  west  to  Wentworth  on  purpose  to  see  the  old  seat  of  Tankersley,  and 
its  park,  where  I saw  the  largest  red  deer  that,  I believe,  are  in  this  part  of  Europe:  One  of 
the  hinds,  I think,  was  larger  than  my  horse’.6  The  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape  was 
improved  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  a generation  or  so  later  when  it  became  the 
national  fashion  to  plant  trees,  create  artificial  lakes  and  erect  follies.  His  account  books  for 
1753 7 note,  ‘A  Plantation  of  Scotch  Firs  on  the  Side  of  the  Hill  in  Tankersley  Park  next  ye 
Newbiggen  Side’,  and  the  map  drawn  for  him  in  1772  by  William  Fairbank  marks  a 
‘Rotunda  or  Deer  House’  in  the  middle  of  the  park  and  also  the  ‘Marchioness’s  Summer 
House’  that  Arthur  Young  had  so  much  praised  three  years  previously.  This  was  a pseudo- 
Grecian  structure,  known  in  later  times  as  ‘Lady’s  Folly  Tower’,  from  where  the 
Marchioness  regularly  admired  the  view.  It  was  demolished  in  i960,  but  a plaque  marks  the 
place  where  it  stood  on  the  top  of  the  escarpment,  near  the  third  green  on  the  present  golf 
course. 

Tankersley  had  been  successfully  converted  from  a medieval  deer  park  to  the  more 
refined  requirements  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  its  misfortune  was  to  be  overshadowed 

3 He  was  arrested  in  London:  C.  V.  Wedgwood,  Thomas  Wentworth , First  Earl  of  Strafford,  1593-1641 : A 
Revaluation  (1961),  p.  316. 

4 For  the  1653  lease  and  the  memoirs  see,  T.  W.  Hall,  A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Charters  and  Manorial  Records 
Relating  to  Lands  in  Tankersley  . . . (1937). 

5 ‘Depositions  from  York  Castle’,  Surtees  Society  LX,  (1861). 

6 D.  Defoe,  Tour  Through  The  Whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,  Everyman  edn.,  II,  p.  185. 

7 Sheffield  City  Library,  WWM  R 183. 


Fig.  2.  An  engraving  of  Tankersley  Park  by  an  unknown  artist  in  the  early  eighteenth  century.  This  bird’s  eye 
view  is  taken  looking  west.  The  main  features  are  the  road  outside  the  park  wall  from  Sheffield  to  Barnsley,  the 
stream  dammed  to  form  fishponds,  the  Old  Hall  prior  to  its  demolition  c.  1730,  the  paddocks  within  the  park,  and 
Tankersley  church,  orientated  wrongly  for  artistic  effect.  From  a copy  in  the  possession  of  the  rector  of  Tankersley, 
by  whose  permission  this  illustration  was  made. 
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by  the  magnificent  house  and  landscaped  park  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Marquises  of  Rockingham  and  their  successors,  the  Earls  Fitzwilliam.  Though  these 
noble  lords  occasionally  used  the  park  at  Tankersley,  they  did  not  live  in  the  Old  Hall, 
which  was  thus  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  When  Dr.  Richard  Pococke  travelled  through 
the  district  in  1750-51  he  wrote,  ‘I  passed  by  Tankersley  Park,  where  there  is  an  old  ruined 
mansion  house.  Here  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  has  red  deer,  and  it  is  a very  fine  park’.8 

Mr.  Arthur  Clayton  has  shown  how  the  Old  Hall  was  dismantled  and  the  process  of 
disemparking  begun  with  the  erection  of  the  two  cottages  that  stand  300  yards  inside  the 
old  park  boundary  by  Hood  Hill  Planatation.9  At  the  end  of  a rental  of  1723  a note  was 
added  in  different  handwriting  to  record,  ‘Mr.  Sampson  a new  farm  out  of  the  Park,  and 
several  other  parts  of  the  Park’.  A series  of  household  vouchers  for  1732  shows  that  forty 
acres  of  land  at  the  east  side  of  the  park  had  been  measured  and  enclosed  with  quickset 
hedges.  Sampson’s  farm  buildings  were  (at  least  partly)  constructed  with  stones  from  the 
Old  Hall  in  the  late  1720s  and  early  1730s.  One  of  the  cottages  has  a 1729  date-stone,  and  a 
Wentworth  voucher  refers  to  work  that  was  done  in  Tankersley  Park  from  21  August  to 
29  September  1732,  ‘helping  to  fill  Stones  for  Sampson’s  Barne,  Shifting  ye  ston’s  att  ye  old 
hall,  helping  down  with  ye  old  Timber’,  etc.  Another  voucher  dated  7 October  1732 
mentions  further  work  in  pulling  down  part  of  the  Old  Hall  and  the  process  of  demolition 
continued  until  only  one  wing  of  the  hall  was  left  standing. 

Even  while  the  park  was  being  improved  by  landscaping,  its  future  was  being  made 
doubtful  by  agricultural  and  industrial  developments.  The  second  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
was  a keen  experimenter.  His  memorandum  book  records  that  in  1753  a few  acres  of  the 
park  had  been  pared  and  drained  and  then  sown  (by  means  of  a Jethro  Tull  seed  drill)  with 
turnips,  sainfoin,  and  rye  grass,  and  his  account  books  for  the  1760s  contain  numerous 
entries  about  improving  parts  of  the  park  in  this  way.  But  it  was  industrial  enterprises  that 
brought  about  the  final  distintegration.  These  had  already  been  foreshadowed  in  the 
seventeenth  century  when  a deed  authorising  the  exchange  of  lands  in  1639  in  order  to 
straighten  the  park  wall  referred  to  ‘Coalpitt  Close’,10  and  when  the  1653  lease  expressly 
left  the  lord  the  right  ‘to  sett  one  or  more  Iron  Mills  att  his  lordshipp’s  pleasure  within  the 
said  new  Parke’.  The  option  was  never  taken,  but  ironstone  mining  was  begun  during  the 
next  century.  The  1772  map  marks  ‘Many  New  Ironstone  Pits’  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  park,  and  the  Warren  was  said  to  be  ‘full  of  Old  Pits’.  The  slag  heaps  of  the  shallow 
bell  pits  used  by  the  ironstone  miners  now  form  natural  obstacles  on  the  fairways  of  the  golf 
course  and  have  given  their  name  to  Bell  Pit  Wood  behind  the  Old  Hall.  More  extensive 
mining  of  the  Tankersley  seam  was  begun  in  the  1790s  by  John  Darwin  & Co.,  and  much 
later,  in  the  1860s,  the  Tankersley  Park  Colliery  began  to  work  the  seams  of  coal.  A railway 
and  a tram  road  were  constructed  across  the  park  to  connect  the  pits  with  the  Thorncliffe 
and  Elsecar  Railway,  and  the  remaining  deer  were  finally  moved  from  the  park  to 
Wentworth  Woodhouse,  2 miles  to  the  east. 

But  with  the  closing  of  the  colliery  in  1927  the  park  began  to  recover  much  of  its  former 
character.  The  industrial  monuments  have  mellowed  with  time  and  now  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  landscape.  As  early  as  1907  the  Newton  Chambers  Company  had  taken  over  the 
western  part  of  the  park  and  converted  it  into  a nine-hole  golf  course.  This  was  extended 
into  a full-size  course  after  the  Second  World  War,  and  so  the  old  park  now  forms  a 
welcome  oasis  among  the  neighbouring  industrial  villages.  Even  the  motorway  has  not 
destroyed  its  character  and  there  are  plenty  of  reasons  to  be  grateful  that  a medieval  deer 
park  was  created  here  six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago. 

8 R.  Pococke,  Travels  Through  England,  1750-51,  I,  ed.,  J.  J.  Cartwright,  Camden  Society,  (1888),  p.  65. 

9 A.  K.  Clayton,  ‘The  Break-Up  of  Tankersley  Park’,  South  Yorkshire  Times,  3 February  1962.  The  following 
paragraph  is  based  upon  this  article. 

10  Wentworth  muniments,  box  36,  no.  9. 
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II 

The  history  of  Wortley  Park  and  Wharncliffe  Chase  was  much  more  turbulent  than  that 
of  Tankersley,  and  the  complicated  threads  of  the  story  are  difficult  to  disentangle.  The 
original  grant  of  free  warren  in  1252  was  used  not  to  enclose  a park  but  to  establish  a free 
chase  at  Wharncliffe,  whose  timbered  crags  provide  the  most  romantic  scenery  in  South 
Yorkshire.  Free  chases  were  normally  larger  than  parks  and,  though  they  had  well-defined 
bounds,  they  were  unfenced  and  usually  sited  on  the  manorial  wastes  well  away  from  the 
villages.  The  name  Wharncliffe  is  a corruption  of  the  earlier  form  of  Querncliffe,  for  the 
craggy  outcrops  of  millstone  grit  were  ideally  suited  to  the  quarrying  of  stone  for  the 
manufacture  of  querns.  Archaeological  evidence  has  revealed  that  there  were  settlers  here  in 
prehistoric  times  and  that  quarrying  was  a long-established  local  industry.  The  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Grenoside  has  a name  meaning  ‘quarry-hill’. 

The  Wharncliffe  muniments  at  Sheffield  include  an  early  eighteenth-century  map  with 
marginal  comments  that  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  reconstructing  the  changing  pattern  of 
parks  and  halls  at  Wortley.  The  site  of  the  original  manor  house  is  unknown,  but  the  eigh- 
teenth-century surveyors  believed  that  there  was  once  a hall  in  ‘the  Chace  of  Wharncliffe’. 
This  chase  ‘was  of  great  compass  . . . [it]  extended  almost  to  the  place  where  the  Old  Park 
was  afterwards  made’.  But  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  or  shortly  afterwards,  a new  hall 
was  built  outside  the  chase  at  the  other  side  of  the  village,  on  the  site  of  the  present  hall. 
This  Tudor  hall  was  surrounded  with  the  park  which  is  known  today  as  Wortley  Park, 
but  which  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  called  the  Old  Park.  A New  Park 
had  by  then  been  enclosed  out  of  Wharncliffe  Chase.  The  Old  Park  was  ‘fenced  mostly 
with  pales’,  so  that  the  ancient  saltway  coming  via  Finkle  Street  and  Howbrook  was  named 
Pale  Lane  where  it  bounded  the  park  in  the  west.  To  the  north  lay  the  village,  to  the 
south  lay  the  township  of  Tankersley,  and  in  the  east  the  park  encroached  by  100  acres  or 
so  into  the  lordship  of  Pilley.  A deer  house  was  built  at  the  Pilley  side  and  fish  ponds  con- 
structed near  Howbrook,  thus  giving  the  park  an  appearance  similar  to  the  one  at 
Tankersley,  which  it  also  matched  in  size. 

The  chase  on  Wharncliffe  seems  to  have  been  enlarged  about  the  same  time  as  the  Old 
Park  was  enclosed,  for  in  1510  a hunting  lodge  was  built  on  a most  spendid  site  on  the  top 
of  the  crags.  But  the  extension  of  this  chase  had  been  effected  in  a most  brutal  manner  by 
Sir  Thomas  Wortley.  The  traditions  are  confused,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  small 
free-holders  were  ejected  by  illegal  means  and  that  two  small  settlements  were  violently 
depopulated  in  a way  that  was  only  too  common  in  many  parts  of  contemporary  England. 
Hunter,  the  great  historian  of  South  Yorkshire,  quotes  the  tradition  that  Sir  Thomas  Wort- 
ley ‘allowed  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  between  him  and  his  fondness  for  the  chase’,  so  that 
some  ancient  freeholders  were  ‘violently  disfranchised’.  This  tradition  is  supported  by  a 
moral  tale  recorded  by  Oliver  Heywood,  the  Nonconformist  preacher,  in  the  late  seven- 
teenth century:  ‘Sir  Francis  Wortley ’s  great-grandfather,  being  a man  of  great  estate,  was 
owner  of  a town  near  unto  him,  only  there  were  some  freeholders  in  it,  with  whom  he 
wrangled  and  sued  until  he  had  beggared  them  and  cast  out  of  their  inheritance,  and  so  the 
town  was  wholly  his,  which  he  pulled  quite  down,  and  laid  the  buildings  and  town  fields 
even  as  a common,  wherein  his  main  design  was  to  keep  deer,  and  make  a lodge  to  which 
he  came  at  the  time  of  the  year  and  lay  there,  taking  great  delight  to  hear  the  deer  bell,  but 
it  came  to  pass  that,  before  he  died,  he  belled  like  a deer,  and  was  distracted’.11 

This  explanation  of  the  deserted  ‘towns’  is  confused  by  another  tradition  quoted  by 
Hunter  that  ‘the  deer  park  at  Wharncliffe  was  once  strewed  with  innumerable  bodies  of 
persons  who  had  perished  in  some  great  pestilence’.  In  reality,  the  two  ‘towns’  that  were 
destroyed  are  likely  to  have  been  hamlets.  The  sites  of  these  settlements  have  been  un- 


11 J.  Hunter,  South  Yorkshire,  II  (1831),  pp.  329-32. 
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covered  by  local  archaeologists  but  the  foundations  of  buildings  are  not  extensive.12  The 
‘town’  of  Stanfield  can  be  identified  with  the  house  known  as  Stanfield  Ash  on  the  parish 
boundary  where  the  Old  Coach  Road  leaves  Wharncliffe  Chase  on  its  way  to  Grenoside. 
On  the  eighteenth-century  map  the  place  was  marked  by  a single  tree.  The  traditions  also 
recall  a church  and  a settlement  nearby  at  Whitley,  which  is  a common  place-name  that 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  hamlet  of  the  same  name  near  Ecclesfield.  There  are  no 
documentary  references  to  such  a church,  but  the  foundations  of  a building  slightly  larger 
than  normal  have  been  discovered  on  the  second  site  and  may  signify  a small  private  chapel. 
But  whatever  the  nature  of  these  settlements,  their  disappearance  seems  to  have  been 
associated  with  the  enlargement  of  the  chase. 

The  enclosure  of  the  Old  Park  at  Wortley  brought  opposition  from  the  lords  of  Tankers- 
ley.  In  1530  they  claimed  that  their  own  grant  of  free  warren  meant  that  no-one  could  hunt 


Fig.  3.  An  aerial  view  of  the  bell  pits  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Tankersley  Park  (SK  347987).  These  were 
worked  by  ironstone  miners  during  the  late  eighteenth  century.  The  view  is  taken  looking  south  towards  Thorn- 
cliffe  and  Chapeltown.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Director  in  Aerial  Photography,  University  of  Cambridge. 

in  Tankersley  lordship  without  their  permission.  Wortley  was  a separate  lordship  within 
Tankersley  parish,  but  friction  may  have  been  caused  by  the  inclusion  of  part  of  Pilley  in 
Wortley  Park  and  exacerbated  by  the  rival  personalities  of  the  two  lords.  Whatever  the 
reason,  Henry  Savile,  the  lord  of  Tankersley,  frequently  chased  and  killed  deer  in  Wortley 
during  the  1520s.  With  some  followers,  he  destroyed  pales  and  rails  and  threatened  William 
Patryche,  the  park-keeper,  on  two  occasions  in  1525  and  1526. 13  Tempers  ran  high,  and 
when  Savile’s  party  made  a fresh  invasion  in  1527,  they  were  assaulted  by  Patryche  and 
forty  men  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  following  night  Patryche  assembled  200  men 
from  a wide  area  and  threatened  Savile  further.  These  measures  seem  to  have  had  some  effect 

12  L.  H.  Butcher,  ‘Archaeological  Remains  on  the  Wharncliffe-Greno  Upland,  South  Yorkshire’,  T.H.A.S., 

VII  (1957),  38. 

13  Y.A.S.R.S.,  XLI  and  LI. 
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but  after  Savile’s  death,  Robert  Gargrave,  esquire,  took  a lease  of  Tankersley  and  made 
fresh  claims  to  have  sole  hunting  rights  in  the  disputed  area.  The  Quarter  Sessions  recorded 
Patry che’s  statement  that  during  February  1530,  ‘in  the  walkyng  of  his  pale  within  the  said 
parke,  [he]  perceyed  and  founde  where  a male  dere  had  been  killed  within  the  same  parke, 
and  a crosbowe  arowe  and  a knyff  lying  in  the  same  place,  where  the  faule  of  the  same  dere 
was,  and  also  found  within  the  seid  parke  other  [two]  male  dere  strekyn  with  arowesb 
Patryche  fetched  his  bloodhound  and  followed  the  trail  through  the  broken  fence  to 
Tankersley,  where  he  was  immediately  assaulted  and  the  hound  taken  from  him.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  is  not  recorded,  but  the  lords  of  Tankersley  made  no  fresh  claims  on 
the  hunting  rights  in  Wortley  Park.  For  once,  the  Wortleys  had  legal  right  on  their  side. 

According  to  the  marginal  comments  on  the  eighteenth-century  map  in  the  Wharncliffe 
muniments,  the  Old  Park  did  not  achieve  its  final  form  until  1589  and  it  continued  to  be 
used  as  a deer  park  until  about  1649.  This  reference  to  the  park  being  completed  in  1589 
helps  to  explain  why  there  were  further  troubles  in  1591-92,  culminating  in  a chancery  case 
in  1 594. 14  It  also  seems  likely  that  the  New  Park  enclosed  at  the  Grenoside  end  of  Wharn- 
cliffe  Chase  was  created  about  this  time,  for  this  was  the  scene  of  the  most  violent  events 
of  those  years.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery  it  was  alleged  that  during  the  night  of  26  October 
1591,  Gilbert  Dickenson  of  Barnes  Hall,  William  Dickenson,  senior  and  junior,  William 
and  Ralph  Broomhead,  and  John  Street  hunted  deer  in  Wortley  Park  with  dogs  and  bows 
and  arrows.  They  were  also  charged  with  shooting  at  Sir  Richard  Wortley’s  bull  and  with 
breaking  the  pales,  stoops  and  rails  in  Howbrook  Lane.  A further  series  of  charges  was 
preferred  both  against  these  defendants  and  against  Christopher  and  Richard  Wilson,  John 
Syver,  Philip  Ashbury  and  George  Blount.  They  were  said  to  have  entered  Wharncliffe 
Chase  on  the  night  of  11  December  1591  and  to  have  overthrown  two  great  stone  walls 
near  Stead  Springs  Side  and  White  Carr.  A month  later,  on  15  January  1592,  they  were 
further  alleged  to  have  been  involved  in  some  rough  horseplay  which  appears  to  have 
had  satirical  overtones.  Having  killed  deer  in  the  park,  they  hung  the  flesh  upon  gallows  and 
attached  a deer’s  head  and  a libellous  inscription  to  the  church  porch  at  Wortley.  The  follow- 
ing month  they  again  destroyed  the  wall  at  Stead  Springs,  where  Wharncliffe  Chase 
bordered  the  parish  of  Ecclesfield. 

The  Wortleys  were  supported  in  the  case  by  Richard  Lord,  the  vicar  of  Ecclesfield,  who 
claimed  that  Gilbert  Dickenson  and  the  two  Broomheads  were  ‘persons  suspected  for  many 
disorders  and  misdemeanours’,  so  that  his  parishioners  were  frightened  of  offending  them. 
He  produced  an  astonishing  list  of  alleged  crimes,  including  the  killing  of  his  tithe  lambs, 
cutting  off  the  tails  of  his  horse  and  mare,  hanging  horses’  heads  and  other  bones  on  poles, 
mowing  flax  at  night  before  it  was  ripe,  wringing  the  necks  of  geese,  cutting  sheep  to  pieces, 
wrecking  ploughs  and  yokes,  breaking  walls,  and  killing  dogs  and  swine.  They  were  the 
terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  And  yet  Gilbert  Dickenson  was  granted  a general  pardon  in 
1605,  and  however  violent  was  his  behaviour  he  seems  to  have  claimed  some  justification 
for  his  brutal  actions.  It  is  significant  that  at  least  some  of  the  atrocities  were  directed  against 
the  tithe  system  and  against  the  enlargement  of  the  park.  The  chief  enemies  of  these  villains 
were  an  unscrupulous  knight  and  a vicar,  and  the  hooliganism  was  at  least  partly  infused 
with  a sense  of  justice. 

Their  struggle  has  been  immortalized  by  the  seventeenth-century  satirical  ballad,  The 
Dragon  of  Wantley.  The  dragon  is  plainly  identified  with  the  lord  of  Wortley ; ‘In  Yorkshire, 
near  Rotherham,  the  place  I know  it  well  . . . .’  The  ballad  draws  upon  the  earlier  traditions 
of  depopulation  at  the  time  of  the  first  extension  of  the  chase  as  well  as  upon  the  events  of 
the  1590s  and  it  contains  a clear  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  Wortleys  destroyed 
farms  and  settlements  on  Wharncliffe. 


14  Printed  in  J.  Eastwood,  History  of  Ecclesfield  (1862),  appendix. 
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All  sorts  of  cattle  this  Dragon  did  eat: 

Some  say  he  eat  up  trees; 

And  that  the  forest  sure  he  would 
Devour  by  degrees; 

For  houses  and  churches  were  to  him  geese  and  turkies, 

He  eat  all,  and  left  none  behind; 

But  some  stones  dear  Jack,  which  he  couldn’t  crack 
Which  on  the  hills  you  will  find. 

The  ballad  contains  19  verses,  each  of  eight  lines,  and  is  based  upon  the  stories  of  Hercules 

or  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  Its  hero  was  a man  who  resisted  all  attempts  to  devour  him 

and  who  eventually  destroyed  the  beast,  to  use  the  direct  language  of  the  satirical  ballad,  by 

a mortal  kick  up  the  arse. 

But  Moore  of  Moore  Hall,  with  nothing  at  all, 

He  slew  the  dragon  of  Wantley. 

More  Hall  is  a farmstead  just  across  the  River  Don  from  Wharncliffe  Chase  in  full  view  of 
the  hunting  lodge  or  ‘Dragon’s  Den’.  Its  occupant  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  in  the  1590s  was 
George  Blount,  who  was  one  of  the  men  charged  with  Gilbert  Dickenson  in  1594.  Blount 
clashed  on  another  occasion  with  Sir  Richard  Wortley  over  some  lands  that  he  owned  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Penistone,  where  Wortley  was  farmer  of  the  tithes.  In  1603 
Wortley  tried  to  increase  his  profits  by  demanding  tithes  in  kind  instead  of  receiving  the 
customary  small  payment.  Blount  refused  to  accept  these  demands  and  after  a long  struggle 
eventually  won  his  point.  The  fearsome  dragon  had  been  defeated. 

The  date  and  authorship  of  the  ballad  are  unknown.  There  were  plenty  of  other  incidents 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  arouse  feelings  against  the  Wortleys,  and  Sir  Richard’s 
successor,  Sir  Francis  Wortley,  rode  equally  roughshod  over  the  feelings  and  rights  of  less 
powerful  men,  and  provoked  as  much  opposition.  Thus,  when  he  enclosed  part  of  the 
commons  of  Hoylandswaine  in  April  1629  thirteen  men  ‘armed  and  arraied  with  swordes 
daggors  pitchforkes  pikestaves  axes  spades  and  other  weapons’  met  at  night  time  ‘in  forcible 
and  warlike  manner’  and  destroyed  the  new  hedges  and  ditches.15  But  such  desperate 
action  was  always  defeated  by  the  process  of  law. 

The  New  Park  was  near  that  part  of  Wharncliffe  Chase  that  bordered  on  Stanfield  Ash. 
It  was  here  that  fresh  trouble  erupted  in  1637  when  Ralph  Greaves  of  Bolsterstone,  yeoman, 
was  charged  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  with  unlawfully  breaking  and  entering  the  free  chase  or 
park  of  Sir  Francis  Wortley,  commonly  called  the  New  Park,  and  with  killing  a doe  after 
a chase  with  greyhounds.  The  following  year,  nine  other  local  men,  including  a priest  and 
several  yeomen,  were  charged  with  killing  40  deer  in  the  same  park,  and  several  others  were 
charged  with  killing  another  30  deer.  They  admitted  these  acts  but  claimed  that  Nicholas 
Greaves  owned  one-eighth  of  the  area  covered  by  the  park  and  so  no  offence  had  been 
committed  against  the  Wortleys.  But  though  the  men  were  treated  lightly  and  fined  only 
the  value  of  the  deer,  Wortley  won  his  case  and  obtained  a ruling  that  he  had  sole  legal 
rights.  The  long  and  bitter  struggle  was  over  and  the  Wortleys  were  never  challenged  again. 

Their  final  triumph  came  at  a time  when  deer  parks  were  becoming  less  fashionable.  In 
1649  the  deer  were  taken  out  of  the  Old  Park  around  Wortley  Hall  and  driven  into  an 
enclosure  called  Softley  Park  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Wharncliffe  Chase.  Here  they 
remained  until  the  turn  of  the  century  when  they  were  removed  to  the  New  Park,  much 
reduced  in  numbers.  The  Wortleys  had  meanwhile  bought  out  most  of  the  remaining  small 
freeholders  in  their  township,  though  Broadbent  Spring  (on  the  edge  of  the  Chase)  and  two 
small  pieces  of  land  near  Howbrook  could  not  be  purchased.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the 
deer,  the  boundaries  of  the  Old  Park  gradually  became  meaningless,  and  the  records  of  a 
tithe  dispute  in  1730  show  that  several  closes  within  the  Old  Park  were  ‘now  much  under 
Tillage  and  let  to  Tenants’.16  Many  of  the  pales  had  been  removed  or  were  in  a decayed 

15  Sheffield  City  Library,  Wh.M  23. 

16  Public  Record  Office,  E/134/4  Geo.  2/Hil.  5. 
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condition,  and  even  the  old  men  of  the  parish  were  vague  about  the  precise  boundaries 
and  about  when  the  decay  had  begun.  Deer  still  roamed  in  the  New  Park  but  Wharncliffe 
Chase  was  used  for  pasturing  sheep  and  for  providing  charcoal  for  the  local  iron  furnaces. 
The  deer  had  become  a nuisance  and  the  attitude  of  the  Wortley  family  towards  the 
neighbouring  farmers  had  mellowed.  Thomas  Stead,  gentleman,  of  the  chapelry  of  Brad- 
field,  aged  59,  ‘saith  that  he  has  heard  several  old  persons  now  deceased  say  that  formerly 
the  Townshipp  where  [he]  lives  received  so  much  damage  by  the  deer  kept  in  Wharncliffe 
that  they  had  a grant  from  the  Wortley’s  family  to  kill  some  deer  yearly  for  themselves  to 
make  them  some  satisfaction’.  In  Hunter’s  day,  in  the  1820s,  there  were  about  200  deer  in 
the  New  Park. 

The  successors  of  the  Wortley  family  live  in  a new  house  at  the  edge  of  Wharncliffe  Chase, 
not  far  from  the  lodge  on  the  lofty  summit  of  the  old  Dragon’s  Den.  The  New  Park  has 
gone,  but  the  Old  Park  is  still  a well-defined  area  that  is  used  for  grazing.  The  present 
Wortley  Hall  was  built  in  1743  by  John  Platt  of  Rotherham  on  the  site  of  the  Tudor  hall. 
It  serves  as  a conference  centre  for  the  Trade  Unions  and  the  Labour  Party.  The  turbulence 
is  over  and  the  medieval  deer  parks  of  Wortley  and  Tankersley  now  provide  pleasant 
surroundings  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  walk  through  them. 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  CAMPSMOUNT 


By  Timothy  Connor 


Summary  Campsmount,  now  demolished,  was  built  in  1752-6  by  Robert  Carr  for  Thomas  Yarborough.  The 
nearby  Home  Farm,  also  of  architectural  interest,  was  probably  designed  by  John  Carr  and  is  still  partly  preserved. 
The  memorial  to  Yarborough  and  his  family  in  Campsall  church  is  by  Flaxman.  The  various  schemes  for  the  house 
and  the  development  of  its  builder’s  ideas  on  architecture  are  traced  from  material  in  the  Cooke-Yarborough 
family  papers. 


Campsmount  (Figs.  2-4)  was  a house  built  between  1752  and  1756  on  a hill  west  of 
Campsall  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  7 miles  north-west  of  Doncaster  (SE538140). 
Its  builder  was  Thomas  Yarborough  ( 1687-1 772). 1 Although  his  building  activities  are  not 
distinguished  by  their  advanced  taste  or  their  lavish  scale,  they  are  interesting  because  the 
nature  of  the  surviving  documents  allows  11s  to  gain  some  idea  of  his  slowly  maturing 
plans  and  to  penetrate  behind  the  bald  figures  of  the  building  accounts  to  see  some  of  the 
ideas  which  Yarborough  felt  that  he  was  putting  into  practice.  The  house  may  have  been 
plain  from  economic  necessity,  but  he  possessed  enough  learning  and  the  type  of  mind  to 
make  this  plainness  a virtue. 


I 

Thomas  Yarborough  came  from  a branch  of  the  Lincolnshire  family  first  heard  of  near 
Pontefract  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  His  grandfather,  Edmund  Yarborough,  had 
married  Sarah  Wormley,  an  heiress  of  Hatfield,  in  1611,  and  bought  three  properties  in  the 
area,  including  Bray  ton  Hall  in  Campsall,  which  remained  the  family  house  until  the  new 
Campsmount  was  built  a little  to  the  north-west.  Edmund  died  in  1631,  and  his  widow  gave 
Brayton  Hall  to  her  second  son,  Thomas,  in  1650.  He  died  in  1697  and  left  five  sons,  four 
of  whom  were  settled  in  professions  which  would  not  burden  the  estate.  Edmund  became  a 
barrister,  Nicholas  a merchant,  Henry  was  a Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Francis,  the  youngest,  died  in  1770  as  ex-Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  and  Rector  of  Aynhoe  in  Northamptonshire. 

Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  was  nine  when  his  father  died  and  was  brought  up  in  his  mother’s 
family.  Tobiah  Harvey  of  Womersley  probably  also  acted  as  his  guardian.  His  first  letter  to 
Yarborough  in  1708  rejoices  at  the  latter’s  arrival  at  Cambridge,  ‘the  seat  of  the  Muses’, 
and  passes  on  quickly  to  estate  matters.2  The  young  man  probably  returned  to  Yorkshire  in 
1710  and  took  up  the  management  of  his  estate.  For  a few  years  there  is  a gap  in  the  docu- 
ments and  nothing  is  known  of  his  early  manhood,  but  from  1718  onwards  there  is  much 
more  information.  In  that  year  he  married  Joanna,  one  of  the  three  daughters  whom 
Tobiah  Harvey  succeeded  in  marrying  into  the  local  gentry.  At  the  same  time  Yarborough 
was  able  to  buy  an  estate  in  Norton  of  the  value  of  ^800,  and  from  now  on  a clearer  picture 
can  be  formed  of  his  expenditure. 

In  the  early  years  much  was  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  the  buildings  on  his  home 
farm  and  on  those  of  his  tenants.  The  buildings  which  he  had  inherited  are  shown  in  poor 

1 Thomas  Yarborough’s  only  children  were  four  daughters  who  all  died  umarried,  leaving  the  estate  to  their  first 
cousin,  George  Cooke,  who  in  1802  adopted  the  name  and  quartered  the  arms  of  Yarborough.  His  great-great-great- 
grandson,  Edmund  Cooke-Yarborough  of  Longworth,  Berkshire,  now  owns  the  archives  upon  which  this  article 
is  based.  I am  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Cooke-Yarborough  for  his  help,  interest  and  hospitality  while  I was  working 
on  them.  The  papers  are  not  catalogued,  and  some  account  books  contain  different  sorts  of  entries,  as  well  as  letters 
and  other  insertions.  For  the  drawings,  see  the  Appendix. 

2 Yarborough  was  educated  at  Sedburgh  and  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Venn,  J.,  Alumni  Cantabrigienses,  Part  I, 
Vol.  IV  (1927),  p.  487.  Harvey’s  letters  are  in  Account  Book  E,  ‘A  yearly  account  of  my  Estate  in  the  year  1694’. 
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perspective  on  the  first  of  a number  of  surveys  which  he  commissioned  from  Joseph  Dicken- 
son, a surveyor  who  was  widely  employed  in  south  Yorkshire  during  the  mid-eighteenth 
century.3  Yarborough’s  main  enterprise  in  these  years  was  the  building  of  his  ‘great  barn’, 
finished  in  1724,  but  other  farm  buildings  were  continued  for  a long  time  afterwards.  Apart 
from  this  work,  concerned  with  the  farm  as  an  economic  unit,  Yarborough  was  also 
interested  in  his  estate  as  the  expression  of  his  improved  taste.  In  July  1722  there  occurs  the 
first  mention  of  Joseph  Perfect,  who  supplied  him  with  trees  and  garden  seeds.  Soon  Perfect 
was  employed  in  larger  matters.  In  October  1725  he  was  paid  10s.  2jd  ‘for  levilling 
Planting  of  Vistoes  &c  on  Hawkhill  and  Cliffehill’.4 5  This  is  the  first  reference  to  an  elaborate 


Fig.  1.  Campsmount:  the  Summer  House. 


series  of  walks  made  on  the  high  ground  behind  and  to  the  west  of  the  house,  and  where 
thirty  years  later  the  new  house  was  to  be  built.  Various  surveys  show  the  different  vistas 
that  were  made,  including  one  signed  ‘Jos  Perfect  invent.  & delin.’  This  may  well  be  the  one 
for  which  an  account  of  30  November  1728  exists:  ‘Joseph  Perfect  . . . 1 sheet  of  royall 
paper  & drawing  a design  . . . 6/-’.  This  pen  and  wash  plan  of  Brayton  Hall  and  its  grounds 
is  curious,  for  although  it  is  the  largest  scale  plan  to  survive,  it  appears  to  show  the  house 
quite  clearly  in  the  wrong  place.  Perfect  was  of  course  principally  interested  in  the  gardens, 
shown  in  considerable  detail  on  both  the  preparatory  and  finished  drawings,  but  it  is  sur- 

3 ‘A  Map  of  the  Township  of  Camp  sail’  by  Joseph  Dickenson,  1724.  Surveys  by  the  Dickensons,  father  and  son, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Sheffield  City  Library,  in  the  Newby  Hall  and  Allerton  Park  archives  in  the  Leeds  Record 
Office,  and  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London. 

4 Account  Book  B,  part  4:  Account  of  Disbursements,  1720-32. 

5 Account  Book  D:  General  Disbursements,  1720-31 ; 1741-45.  Joseph  Perfect  also  made  a drawing  of  an  intended 
layout  for  Nostell  Priory  in  1731,  and  William  Perfect  supplied  seeds  to  John  Aislabie  of  Studley  Royal  in  1728. 
Country  Life  (1961),  p.  287. 
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prising  that  he  should  have  made  this  mistake,  for  as  well  as  being  a market  gardener,  he 
was  also  a surveyor,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  measuring  buildings  and  even  giving 
lessons  in  arithmetic  to  Yarborough’s  children. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  vistas  were  being  laid  out  and  the  gardens  were  being  planted,  a 
summer-house  (Fig.  1)  was  also  under  construction  on  the  avenue  along  the  top  of  Hawkhill. 
It  was  included  in  Perfect’s  plans  for  the  avenues,  and  in  October  1729  he  was  paid  for 
‘measuring  over  ye  Sumer  House’.  Later  in  the  same  month  Thomas  Atkinson  was  paid 
for  freestone  work  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  do  it  unaided,  for  in  July  1730 
there  is  a payment  to  ‘Thos.  Isset  Freemason  for  Comeing  over  & giving  his  advice  abt  ye 
Sumerhouse  . . . 2/6d.’  In  September  the  circular  architrave  of  the  building  was  being  carved 
by  William  Johnson  and  during  these  two  years  the  plasterer’s  and  glazier’s  bills  were 
settled.6 

After  the  completion  of  the  summer-house,  it  seems  that  Yarborough’s  interest  in  building 

increased.  In  the  1730’s  one  of  his  account  books  begins  to  be  filled  with  a most  interesting 

series  of  notes  and  memoranda  on  building  and  planting  which  show  how  much  his  mind 

was  running  on  such  matters.  Among  the  customary  moral  aphorisms  and  Latin  quotations 

on  the  virtues  of  the  country  life  there  are  others  of  greater  interest. 

An  architect  should  always  be  there  when  a building  is  set  out  at  ye  first  and  for  freestone  work,  he  should 
know  the  nature  of  the  stone  whether  tender  or  hard  &(?)should  make  his  models  accordingly  for  ye  stone  work 
. . . moulds  to  be  sent  for  working  ye  freestone  work  according  to  ye  order — then  there  can  be  noe  blunders — 
from  ye  workmen.7 

Many  of  his  jottings  concern  the  laying  out  of  gardens.  In  1732  he  wrote: 

Views  contain:  by  five  trees  in  a circular  cluster — & not  in  lines.  Still  waters  nothing — a fine  rill  or  brooke  with 
a fine  descent  some  beauty. 

After  a few  ideas  about  changes  to  his  own  park  he  returns  to  this  last  theme  with  reference 
to  one  of  the  most  grandiose  gardens  in  Yorkshire. 

Lord  Strafford’s  seat:  Ye  Soil  a Coal  for  ye  most  part  & a sand  grit  or  Iron  stone  dirty  & a bad  face  on  the  swath 
. . . His  serpentine  waters  want  a descent  to  be  fine — They  are  flat.  All  motion  abt.  a Country  Seat  is  right — if 
noways  inconvenient. 

It  is  difficult  to  fit  these  criticisms  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford’s  principal  seat  at  Stainborough, 
where  the  gardens  occupy  the  steep  slope  of  a hill,  and  where  the  engraving  by  Badeslade 
and  Harris  published  in  1739  shows,  if  not  a serpentine  water,  at  least  an  active  fountain 
and  a precipitous  cascade.8 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  when  in  1733  Yarborough  was  writing  about  ‘a  Serpentine 
Grotto  from  ye  mount  or  Hill’,  possibly  for  his  own  estate,  he  was  making  use  of  the  most 
fashionable  treatise  on  the  matter.  Flis  domestic  account  has  the  entry  for  23  April:  ‘Pope 
on  Taste  and  Poem  on  Stow  . . . 2/-’. 9 

Meanwhile  he  noted  down  addresses  that  he  might  find  useful  later.  On  25  July  he  noted 
that  of  ‘Mr.  Watson  of  Hothroid  Freemason’.  It  may  very  well  be  this  man’s  son,  John 
Watson,  who  was  to  join  with  Robert  Carr  to  rebuild  Yarborough’s  house  in  the  1750’s. 
Many  of  the  memoranda  are  connected  with  the  details  of  timber  growing  and  the  planting 
of  fruit  trees,  while  others,  not  always  very  comprehensible,  criticise  unnamed  buildings. 
The  general  impression  is  of  a man  who  proceeded  with  much  thought  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  practice  of  architecture. 

During  the  1720’s  Thomas  Yarborough  seems  to  have  been  content  to  live  at  Brayton  Hall 
in  the  house  which  his  grandfather  had  bought  in  1628.  It  is  shown  in  a drawing  as  a 
| [-shaped  house,  probably  built  in  the  fifty  years  preceding  the  sale.10  Apart  from 

6 Account  Books  D and  B,  part  4. 

7 Account  Book  C.  As  well  as  these  maxims,  this  book  contains  accounts  for  the  period  1730-45  and,  at  the  back, 
miscellaneous  agreements  1730-54,  1760. 

8 Vitruvius  Britannicus  Ed.  Blom,  B.  (1970),  II,  pp.  55-6,  57-8. 

9 Account  Book  D.  Pope’s  Essay  to  Lord  Burlington  had  been  published  in  December  1731. 

10  British  Museum,  Landsdowne  MSS.  914,  f.  47V. 
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expenditure  on  farm  buildings,  Yarborough  was  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
chancel  of  Campsall  church,  which  he  floored  in  1721,  as  well  as  reconstructing  the  family 
pew  and  relining  it  with  green  baize.  He  had  to  be  content  with  minor  works  at  Brayton 
Hall,  where  a ‘Chimneypiece  for  my  best  chamber’,  new  wainscot  for  the  parlour,  as  well 
as  work  in  the  dining  room  are  mentioned.  But  repairs  continued  and  became  more 
important.  In  1729  he  paid  -£3  4s.  for  ‘8  loads  of  Denbigh  Slate  for  repairing  my  own 
house’  and  repairs  to  the  plaster  work  were  also  needed.11 

Evidently  the  house  was  calling  for  more  and  more  attention,  and  it  is  from  this  time 
that  we  can  date  Yarborough’s  ideas  about  a new  house,  to  lead  twenty-five  years  later  to 
construction  on  a different  site.  The  plan  slowly  took  shape  in  his  mind.  His  maxims  show 


Fig.  2.  Campsmount.  The  house  from  the  south-east  c.  1930.  From  a photograph  in  the  Yarborough  collection. 


that  he  took  a minute  interest  in  the  practical  details  of  employing  workmen  and  of  the 
local  supplies  of  timber  and  stone.  There  is  little  to  show  that  he  gained  much  of  his 
knowledge  of  building  from  books,  although  a copy  of  the  Leoni  translation  of  Palladio’s 
Quattro  Libri  dell’  Architcttura  in  a later  catalogue  of  the  family’s  books  may  have  been 
bought  by  him  in  the  early  1740’s.  Besides,  he  would  not  need  any  such  book  learning  when 
his  relatives  and  friends  were  already  engaged  in  building  all  about  him.  There  are  frequent 
references  in  his  papers  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  (created  Lord  Malton  in  1728),  and  as 
well  as  receiving  regular  haunches  of  venison  from  him,  Yarborough  frequently  went 
over  to  Wentworth  Woodhouse  while  first  the  east  front,  and  then  the  great  west  front, 
were  being  erected.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Sir  Rowland  Winn  who  was  building  at 
Nostell  in  the  1730’s.  There  the  architects  were  James  Moyser,  who  was  a grandson  of 
Yarborough’s  aunt,  and  James  Paine.  Paine  was  to  be  very  busy  in  the  area,  and  is  to  be 


11  Account  Book  B:  7 July  1729. 
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Fig.  3.  Campsmount:  the  Dining  Room  (formerly  the  Drawing  Room).  From  a photograph  in  the  Yarborough 

collection. 


Fig.  4.  Campsmount:  plan  of  ground  floor  by  W.  Lindley,  1802. 
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found  working  at  Cusworth,  Cowick,  and  probably  also  at  Hickleton,  all  within  7 miles 
of  Campsall,  in  the  years  before  1752. 

Yarborough  started  in  a small  way  in  1728.  On  31  May  he  paid  -£10  10s  to 

Mr.  Howgill  for  drawing  a Plan  of  a new  house  for  me  wth  two  computations  of  the  charge  thereof,  ye  1st 
a generall  one,  the  2nd  a perticular  computation,  and  twice  coming  over  for  the  purpose.12 

Other  references  make  it  plain  that  this  refers  to  John  Howgill  of  York,  a carver  who  in 
1727  had  been  paid  by  Lord  Bingley  for  work  on  a chimney-piece  for  Harcourt  House  in 
London.13  He  was  one  of  a number 
for  a client. 

After  this  there  is  nothing  to  tell  of  any  developments  in  Yarborough’s  plans  until  the 
late  1730’s.  The  number  of  contacts  with  Wentworth  Woodhouse  increase,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  therefore  to  find  that  the  next  mention  of  plans  for  a new  house  should  involve 
his  lordship’s  architect: 

1745  April.  Mr.  Flitcroft  by  Mr.  Sellwood  for  the  draught  of  two  Plans  for  a house  had  3 or  4 years  ago 
• • • £5-5-°-14 

There  are  other  indications  that  at  this  time  Yarborough  was  considering  the  building  of  a 
new  house,  and  in  particular  that  he  was  concerned  to  find  the  best  site  for  it.  In  March 
1744  he  paid  his  old  surveyor’s  son,  William  Dickenson  jTi  for  two  surveys,  the  one  ‘A 
Plan  of  the  Garden,  Folds,  outhouses  and  Lands  of  Brayton’,  and  the  other  of  the  prospects 
and  ‘remarkable  places’  visible  from  Hawkhill.  In  the  latter  the  only  houses  included  among 
the  church  spires  are  Kippax  Hall,  then  an  Elizabethan  house  before  its  enlargement  by 
Paine  a few  years  later..  Lord  Kinnoul’s  seat  at  Brodsworth,  and  Mr.  Wrightson’s  house  at 
Cusworth,  rebuilt  two  years  earlier  by  George  Platt  of  Rotherham. 

II 

Nothing  came  of  this  display  of  interest,  and  for  five  years  nothing  survives  to  tell  of 
Yarborough’s  intentions  or  of  the  inconveniences  suffered  in  the  old  house.  When  at  last 
we  do  read  of  anything,  at  least  his  intention  to  build  seems  much  firmer.10  On  8 January 
1750/51  John  Carr  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  following  payments: 

Sept.  8 1750.  To  making  a Design  of  Plans  and  Elevations  of  a house  proposed  to  be  built  at  Campsall  by 
Thomas  Yarborough  Esq  . . . £5.5.0.  Jan.  7.  To  4 journies  to  Campsall  . . . £3.3.0. 

Seven  months  later  Robert  Carr  delivered  an  estimate  to  ‘Erect  and  finish  a house  and 
Offices’,  offering  to  build  the  house  for  -£4707  9s.  4d.  However,  before  anything  was  begun 
one  further  architect  was  consulted.  The  summary  account  for  the  building  of  the  new  house 
records  a payment  in  December  to 

Mr  Pain  for  a sketch  of  a plan  for  a house  and  offices  [and]  two  Journies  . . . £3. 3.0. 16 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ‘Memorandum  of  an  agreement’  made  on 
11  January  1752  between  Yarborough  and  Robert  Carr  of  Horbury  begins: 

Thomas  Yarborough  intends  with  all  convenient  speed  to  build  a mansion  house  at  Campsall  for  himself  and 
family  and  has  now  several  Plans  and  designs  for  that  purpose,  one  of  which  he  will  soon  fix  upon  with  such 
alterations  as  he  shall  think  fit. 

Unfortunately  none  of  these  plans  survive,  but  Yarborough  must  have  accumulated  a large 
and  interesting  collection  of  drawings  in  the  twenty-five  years  since  he  first  started  to  think 
of  rebuilding  his  house. 

Even  now  he  was  unwilling  to  confide  the  building  of  the  house  solely  to  Robert  Carr. 

12  Account  Books  D and  B,  part  4. 

13  Beard,  G.,  Georgian  Craftsmen  (19 66),  p.  178. 

14  Account  Book  D. 

15  The  manuscript  material  relating  to  the  building  of  Campsmount  itself  consists  of  three  books  (I,  Jan.  1750- 
Jan.  1753;  II,  Nov.  1753-Feb.  1755;  III,  March  1755-March  1756),  as  well  as  a number  of  miscellaneous  vouchers, 
estimates  and  agreements,  together  with  various  memoranda  by  Yarborough. 

18  Building  Book  I.  This  book  contains  very  few  entries. 
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Fig.  5.  Campsmount:  the  Home  Farm,  looking  north.  From  a nineteenth-century  sketchbook  in  the  Yarborough 

collection. 
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He  was  anxious  that  the  house 

should  be  well  executed  according  to  the  best  manner  of  Architecture  & in  order  threrto  would  have  the  same 

viewed  and  examined  from  time  to  time  by  a person  of  Knowledge  and  Judgem[en]t  in  such  matters. 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  contract  of  who  this  person  was,  nor  is  there  any  reference  to 
his  subsequent  visits.  Perhaps  the  young  John  Carr,  fresh  from  working  at  Kirby  Hall, 
designed  by  no  less  an  expert  than  Lord  Burlington  himself,  was  able  to  assure  his  new 
employer  of  his  experience,  of  his  ability,  and  of  the  purity  of  his  taste. 

Robert  Carr  was  to  receive  -£100  for  the  trouble  which  he  and  his  son  were  to  go  to 
concerning  the  house,  and  was  to  be  in  charge  of  hiring  the  workmen  and  of  giving  them 
directions.  Both  father  and  son  were  to  ‘visit  and  do  and  prepare  designs  not  only  for  the 
building  but  also  for  finishing  insides’.  A codicil  at  the  end  of  the  agreement  adds  that  ‘John 
Watson  Jnr.  to  be  joyntly  concerned  with  Robert  Carr  throughout  the  aforementioned 
undertaking’,  and  he  subsequently  received  his  -£50.  Robert  Carr’s  own  close  supervision 
of  the  work  is  amply  testified  by  the  existence  of  two  order  books  in  his  careful  handwriting. 

These  books  were  scrutinized  by  Yarborough  and  bear  occasional  annotations  which 
show  his  detailed  interest.  He  kept  his  generalized  observations  for  his  own  account  books, 
on  the  inside  cover  of  one  of  which  he  wrote: 

The  unity  & regularity  of  the  design  which  everywhere  reigns  about  it.  A new  Erection  a new  name — 

Campsmount. 

In  the  margin  he  added  ‘Inhabited  Feb  1756’.  Evidently  Carr’s  earlier  resolution  had  not 
been  kept,  for  in  the  second  order  book  is  the  following  entry: 

Oct  13  1755  Resolved  that  Mr  Yarborough  go  into  the  new  house  Monday  month  from  the  above  date.17 

Already  in  March  1753,  when  the  ground  on  the  hill  had  been  set  out  for  the  new  house, 
Yarborough  had  recorded  some  of  his  opinions  about  the  design  which  he  had  chosen: 

A plain  regular  building  composed  wth  all  the  beauty  of  order  is  beyond  all  carving  and  ornaments.18 

This  and  his  next  dictum  that  ‘Proportion  is  Elegance  and  Beauty’  may  perhaps  be  seen  as  a 
translation  into  a plain  man’s  bald  prose  of  the  central  ideas  of  the  Palladian  architects  whose 
influence  had  dominated  his  manhood.19 

It  is  probable  that  Yarborough’s  own  part  in  the  designing  of  the  house  was  not  limited 
to  choosing  among  other  people’s  drawings.  Over  the  past  twenty  years  he  had  become 
experienced  in  the  practicalities  of  architecture,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  given  strict  and  detailed  instructions  to  any  architect  with  whom  he  dealt.  Since  he 
settled  upon  the  Carr  family  to  build  his  house,  it  is  most  likely  that  it  was  John  Carr’s 
drawings  which  pleased  him  most.  Confirmation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when 
the  home  farm  came  to  be  rebuilt,  it  was  John  Carr  who  signed  the  drawings  which 
fortunately  have  survived.  Although  the  Campsmount  commission  had  no  influence  in 
Yorkshire,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  already  in  1752  Carr  was  able  to  win  work  from  the 
more  famous  ‘Mr  Pain’  before  the  Knavesmire  Racestand  at  York  had  made  his  name. 

There  is  little  evidence  to  show  why  the  plan  for  Campsmount  took  so  long  to  mature.  We 
lack  information  about  Yarborough’s  income,  and  so  the  question  whether  or  not  he  could 
afford  to  build  only  in  1752  must  remain  open.  By  that  date  he  was  not  building  for  future 
generations  of  his  own  family.  His  only  surviving  children  were  daughters,  and  his  brothers 
had  not  married.  Of  the  two  unmarried  daughters  left  at  Campsmount  after  his  death  in 
1772  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  the  last  died  in  1802,  and  the  estate  was  inherited  by  George 
Cooke  of  Streetthorpe,  to  the  east  of  Doncaster.  He  was  a cousin,  the  son  of  Joanna  Harvey’s 
sister  Mary  and  of  George  Cooke,  who  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Yarborough  upon 
his  inheritance. 

17  Ibid.,  inside  front  cover. 

18  Building  Book  III. 

19  Many  of  the  interior  furnishings  were  provided  by  Elwick  of  Wakefield  who  was  also  used  by  Carr  at  Cannon 
Hall  in  1758.  His  letters  to  Yarborough  show  him  working  at  Warmsworth  and  Cusworth  and  asking  for  an  intro- 
duction to  Captain  Wentworth  at  Barnborough. 
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Fig.  6.  Campsmount:  the  Home  Farm.  Elevation  of  east  side  of  west  range  by  John  Carr. 


Fig.  7.  Campsmount:  the  Home  Farm.  The  west  side  of  the  west  range,  January  1973. 

Photo.  T.  Connor 

George  Cooke-Yarborough  had  already  built  at  Streetthorpe,  an  estate  which  he  had 
bought  in  1769,  a house  which  greatly  resembled  Campsmount.  Now  he  wished  to  extend 
the  accommodation  of  the  latter  and  employed  William  Lindley  of  Doncaster  to  prepare  a 
number  of  plans  to  raise  the  office  wings  to  the  height  of  the  main  block,  and  various  eleva- 
tions differing  from  each  other  mainly  in  the  amount  of  Adam-style  decoration  on  the 
facade.  These  drawings  fortunately  include  two  of  the  house  ‘in  its  Present  State’;  a ground 
floor  plan  (Fig.  4)  and  a north  elevation.  There  are  also  three  plans,  one  for  each  floor,  of 
proposed  alterations,  as  well  as  four  different  elevations  of  the  north  front,  three  of  the 
south  front,  two  of  the  east  side  and  one  of  the  west  side.  The  alterations  all  concerned 
raising  the  roof  of  the  wings  to  allow  new  floors  to  be  inserted.  There  is  also  an  interior 
section  of  the  drawing-room  and  an  elevation  of  proposed  new  offices.  John  Webb,  a 
landscape  gardener  from  Staffordshire,  also  drew  up  a plan  to  modernize  the  park.20  None 
of  these  plans  was  adopted  in  their  entirety,  although  minor  alterations  to  both  house  and 
park  were  carried  out  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  following  the  general  lines 
laid  down  by  both  Lindley  and  Webb. 


20  For  help  in  identifying  this  individual  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Colvin. 
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The  new  owner  of  Campsmount  was  to  die,  aged  eighty-one,  in  1818.  He  was  succeeded 
by  four  generations  of  Cooke-Yarboroughs.  The  house  upon  which  Thomas  Yarborough 
had  lavished  so  much  care  and  attention  was  demolished  in  1959  after  it  had  been  used  by 
the  military  in  the  Second  World  War  (Figs.  2,  3). 

Ill 

The  Campsmount  home  farm  buildings  formed  a most  interesting  group,  although  less 
is  known  of  their  origins,  since  only  drawings  have  survived  (Fig.  6 and  Appendix). 


Fig.  8.  Campsall  parish  church.  Detail  of  monument  to  Yarborough  family  by  Flaxman. 

Photo.  National  Monuments  Record.  Crown  Copyright 
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There  is  no  evidence  to  show  when  this  ambitious  rebuilding  occurred,  but  it  was  done  in  a 
style  utterly  different  from  the  plain  Palladian  box  of  the  house.  The  site  of  the  farm  was 
changed  from  south-west  to  north-east  of  the  main  house,  in  order  to  allow  an  unrestricted 
view  across  the  park  from  its  south  front.  The  farm  was  arranged  around  three  sides  of  a 
yard  with  the  house  at  the  north  end,  linked  by  two  low  quadrant  wings  containing  poultry 
sheds  to  the  other  two  blocks.  To  the  west  of  the  yard  stood  a very  long  two-storeyed 
range  with  two  three-storeyed  barns  projecting  eastward.  This  block  was  to  contain  the 
‘Cart  Horse  Stable,  Corn  Barns,  Cow  House,  Ox  House  and  Hay  Barn’.  Across  the  yard 
to  the  east  was  a similarly-shaped  building  for  the  stables  and  coach-house.  Although  similar 
in  plan  the  two  ranges  were  strikingly  different  in  elevation.  The  walls  of  the  western 
building  were  pierced  and  lit  by  cross-shaped  and  vertical  ‘arrow-slits’  of  an  obviously 
medieval  character.  The  coach-house  opposite  had  a tall  ground  floor  with  doors  and 
windows  set  within  round-headed  recesses  and  with  rectangular  windows  on  the  upper 
storey.  These  two  ranges  with  their  contrasting  architectural  treatment  and  with  the  prim 
farmhouse  holding  them  apart  are  well  depicted  in  a drawing  by  a lady  of  the  household 
dating  from  the  1840’s  (Fig.  5).  The  single-storeyed  wings  of  the  farmhouse  have,  however, 
been  raised  to  the  same  height  as  the  rest  of  the  house  since  this  drawing  was  made. 

A comparison  between  the  existing  building  (Fig.  7)  and  the  drawing  by  Carr  of  the 
west  side  of  the  western  range  shows  that  the  two  end  blocks  were  built  to  a different  design 
to  that  in  the  elevation.  Tall  blank  arches  with  cruciform  slits  were  replaced  by  groups  of 
four  vertical  slits  below  tripartite  lunettes,  introducing  a Palladian  note  into  this  medievalised 
part  of  the  design. 

The  farm  yard  was  approached  from  the  south  by  a bridge  across  a rock-cut  ditch  some 
30  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep  with  a quarried  face  to  the  south  and  the  walls  of  kennels  and 
stables  continuing  down  to  revet  the  north  side.  It  is  not  clear  whether,  as  seems  likely, 
this  ditch  was  a pre-existing  quarry  or  whether  it  was  cut  as  an  ornamental  feature,  giving 
a moated  aspect.21 

It  is  a great  pity  that  no  documents  survive  from  the  period  after  1756  to  show  whether 
Thomas  Yarborough’s  taste  changed  with  the  times  enough  for  him  to  approve  of  the 
design  for  this  farm,  or  whether  it  was  the  commission  of  the  two  daughters  left  at 
Campsmount  after  his  death. 


IV 

George  Cooke-Yarborough  also  saw  to  it  that  a suitable  monument  was  erected  to 
commemorate  the  family  whose  estates  he  had  inherited.  For  this  he  went  to  no  less  a 
person  than  the  sculptor,  John  Flaxman,  who  was  paid  -£500  between  1803  and  1806  for 
making  the  stele  adorned  with  a relief  set  up  in  Campsall  church,  where  it  still  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel.22  Flaxman  is  said  to  have  regarded  it  as  one  of  his  two  most  effec- 
tive compositions,  and  two  drawings  as  well  as  two  plaster  casts  survive  to  show  the  slight 
changes  made  in  the  design  of  the  relief  before  execution.23 

21  Paragraph  added  by  the  Editor.  In  September  1974  the  state  of  the  home  farm  buildings  was  that  the  house  is 
intact  with  the  wings  raised  by  one  storey,  the  south  third  of  the  barn  range  remains  after  demolition  of  the  north 
part  in  1973,  only  the  south  end  of  the  coach-house  range  stands,  used  as  a house,  after  demolition  of  the  rest  in  1962. 
The  bridge  and  outbuildings  to  the  north-west  of  it  are  intact,  but  kennels  to  the  north-east  were  demolished  in 
1968.  The  original  building  materials  of  the  farm  are  magnesian  limestone  with  sandstone  plinths,  some  brick  in  the 
bridge  and  the  lunette  windows,  and  roofs  in  Westmorland  slate.  The  facades  have  been  stuccoed,  at  least  in  part: 
the  farmhouse  is  stuccoed  and  painted  yellow. 

22  Croft-Murray,  E.,  ‘An  Account  Book  of  John  Flaxman  R.A.’  Walpole  Society  XXVIII  (1939-40),  80. 

23  Cunningham,  A.,  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters , Sculptors  and  Architects  (1830),  III,  p.  85.  The  drawings  are 
in  the  Huntington  Collection  (Wark,  R.  R.,  Drawings  by  John  Flaxman  in  the  Huntington  Collection  (San  Marino, 
California,  1970),  p.  54  and  PI.  35)  and  in  the  British  Museum.  The  plaster  casts  are  in  the  Flaxman  Collection  at 
University  College,  London:  Whinney,  M.  and  Gunnis,  R.,  The  Collection  of  Models  by  John  Flaxman  R.A.,  in 
University  College,  London  (1967),  PI.  4 and  28,  53. 
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Although  the  relief  has  been  described  as  ‘the  family  present  at  the  death  of  a geron  it 
is  surely  intended  to  represent  the  charitable  works  of  the  two  youngest  Yarborough 
daughters,  as  is  implied  by  the  words  ‘Blessed  are  they  that  consider  the  poor’  above  the 
relief  (Fig.  8).  The  monument  is  signed  ‘Flaxman  R.A.  Sculpt.’  and  the  inscription  reads: 

In  memory/of  Thomas  Yarborough,  of  Campsmount  Esqr./Who  died  September  ist  1772, /in  his  85th  year./ 
Of  Iohanna,  his  wife  third  daughter/of  Tobias  Harvey,  of  Womersley  Esqr./who  died  March  3d.  1762, /in 
her  64th  year/Of  Mary,  their  eldest  daughter,  who  died  March  15th  1762. /Of  Iohanna,  their  second  daughter, 
who  died  August  ist  1765, /Of  the  Revd.  Henry  Yarborough  D.D. /Forty  years  rector  of  Tewin  in  Hertford- 
shire, /Third  son  of  Thomas  Yarborough,  of  Campsall  Esqr./This  Monument  is  erected  according  to  the  wills 
of  Ann  and  Elizabeth/The  two  youngest  daughters  of  the  above  Thomas  and  Iohanna  Yarborough, /the  former  of 
whom  died  April  27th  1793,  the  latter  Novr  23d  1801, /Whose  true  piety,  extensive  charities,  and  unbounded 
benevolence/ The  above  tablet  is  by  their  grateful  executors/designed  to  commemorate. 

Flaxman’s  patron  was  also  satisfied  with  the  work  and  in  1813  he  tried  to  obtain  the 
distinguished  sculptor’s  services  for  a second  time.  On  this  occasion  he  wanted  a small 
monument,  to  cost  about  £50.  Flaxman’s  answer  was  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  that  sum, 
which  would,  because  of  the  rising  prices  of  material  and  labour,  only  pay  for  a plain 
architectural  design  such  as  could  be  executed  by  a mason  in  Leeds  or  some  other 
‘considerable  town  in  Yorkshire’.  Flaxman  continued: 

My  professional  employment  is  entirely  in  Sculpture  and  wherp  the  price  of  intention  does  not  allow  of  Emble- 
matical enrichment  or  representation  of  the  human  figure,  I always  decline  the  work.25 

It  is  not  clear  for  whom  this  small  monument  was  intended.  George  Cooke-Yarborough 
himself  was  buried  in  Armthorpe  church,  near  Streetthorpe.26 

APPENDIX 

Drawings  in  the  Yarborough  papers  by  John  Carr. 

i.  ‘The  Farm  House  Poultry  Sheds  &c’.  Elevation  in  pen  and  wash,  no  scale. 

ii.  ‘The  Carpenters  Workhouse  Boardroom  Pidgeon  Chamber  &c’.  Elevation  in  pen  and  wash,  no  scale. 

iii.  ‘The  West  side  of  the  Cart  Horse  Stable,  Corn  Barns,  Cow  House,  Ox  House  and  Hay  Barn  upon  the  Plan 
at  D.D.’  Elevation  in  pen  and  wash,  scale  10  feet  to  1 inch. 

iv.  ‘The  East  side  of  the  Cart  Horse  Stable  . . .’.  Elevation  in  pen  and  wash,  scale  10  feet  to  1 inch. 

v.  ‘The  East  side  of  the  Stables  and  Coach  House  upon  the  Plan  A.  A.’  Elevation  in  pen  and  wash,  scale  10  feet  to 
1 inch. 

vi.  ‘Elevation  of  the  Bridge’,  ‘Plan  of  the  Bridge’.  Elevation  and  plan  in  pen  and  wash,  scale  10  feet  to  1 inch. 

vii.  A very  damaged  plan  of  the  whole  Home  Farm, 
i.  and  vi.  are  signed  ‘J.C.’  in  the  bottom  left  corners. 


24  Pevsner,  N.,  Yorkshire.  The  West  Riding  (1959),  p.  156. 

25  Cooke  Letters. 

26  Hunter,  J.,  South  Yorkshire  (1821),  I,  p.  89. 
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SOURCES  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  BRADFORD 

METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 


By  R.  Strong 

The  Society  has  much  material  which  relates  to  the  Bradford  Metropolitan  District. 
Many  of  the  documents  are  contained  in  a small  number  of  large  collections.  These  include: 

DD  1 21  Documents  relating  to  the  Skipton  Castle  estate.  The  Honour  of  Skipton  included 
Addingham  and  Silsden.  The  material  is  very  varied  and  ranges  in  date  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

DD  146  The  family  papers  of  the  Fawkes  family  of  Farnley  Hall.  1st  deposit.  This  very 
large  collection  of  mainly  pre-nineteenth-century  material  has  not  yet  been  calendared  and 
notice  should  be  given  by  students  intending  to  use  it.  DD  161  The  family  papers  of  the 
Fawkes  family  of  Farnley  Hall.  2nd  deposit.  This  material  is  mainly  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  The  Fawkes  family  held  property  over  a wide  area  of  what  is  now 
included  in  the  Bradford  Metropolitan  District  as  well  as  being  lay  impropriators  of  Otley 
rectory. 

MD  59  A rich  collection  of  early  documents  relating  to  the  Middleton  family  of  Stubham 
Lodge,  now  Middleton  Lodge,  Ilkley.  The  court  rolls  and  inventories  contain  much  of 
immediate  interest. 

MD  290  The  family  papers  of  the  Ferrand  family  of  St.  Ives,  Bingley.  This  collection 
includes  documents  of  the  Parker,  Lister,  Busfeild  and  Harris  families,  as  well  as  manorial 
papers  of  the  ‘peculiar’  manor  of  Crossley. 

A detailed  analysis  is  given  below,  arranged,  where  possible,  by  district. 

ADDINGHAM:  DD61/BRA692  papers  of  the  Smith  family  of  Addingham — a few  papers  re  Quakers  (includes 
Addingham)  C18;  miscellaneous  receipts,  early  C18;  papers  re  indictment  of  a road  between  Addingham  and  Colne 
1778;  papers  re  tithe  law  suits  1783-5;  leases,  rentals  &c  C18;  account  books  of  R.  Smith  1739-53,  1777-86;  Adding- 
ham Mill  book  1713;  memorandum  book  1775.  DD81/TLE39/II  family  documents  of  the  Bramley  family  of 
Addingham — H.  A.  Bramley’s  household  accounts  1852-60,  day  book  1852-60;  rent  book  1850-52,  personal 
accounts  1812-60,  statement  of  income  from  property  1815-53,  order  book  and  accounts  for  a firm  dealing  in  such 
items  as  cop  bottoms,  calicos,  sweepings  Sec  1847-50,  copying  book  with  statements  of  income  1845-50,  household 
accounts  1848-60,  shares,  leases,  accounts  1856-60,  letters  to  H.  A.  Bramley  c.  1848-60,  unbound  personal  accounts 
1838-51,  receipts  for  payments  of  calls  on  numbered  shares  for  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway  1830-33,  accounts  rendered 
to  H.  A.  Bramley  1830-57;  R.  R.  Bramley’s  rent  book  1776-94,  commonplace  book,  late  C18,  notebook  of  orders 
on  foreign  journeys  1774-84;  Elizabeth  Bramley’s  account  book  1844-64.  DDi2i/i9;20  Skipton  Honour  call 
books  (includes  Addingham)  1663-1779.  DD121/25;  29B  Skipton  Honour  rentals  of  land  in  Craven  (includes 
Addingham)  1640-1900.  DD121/77  papers  re  tithes  (includes  Addingham)  C18,  C19,  DD121/88  detailed  accounts 
of  charities  (gifts  of  cloth  &rc)  C17,  C18.  DD146  a few  deeds  C17,  C18.  MD59/1  documents  re  Addingham  Hospital 
C15;  Deed  C17.  MS345  T.  H.  Fallow’s  notes  on  Addingham  church  plate  1889. 

ALLERTON-cum-WILSDEN:  MD43  miscellaneous  court  rolls,  fines  See  (includes  Allerton)  C16-C19.  MD  178 
225  deeds  (including  some  for  Allerton)  C16-C18.  MD181  deed  1757.  MD290  Ferrand  family  documents:  MD290/1 
tithe  assignment  1780;  MD290/3,  4,  6 deeds  (including  Allerton-cum-Wilsden)  C18,  C19;  MD290/5  10  documents 
re  Lee  Farm,  Wilsden  C18;  deeds  C17,  C18,  C19;  10  leases  of  coal  &c,  New  Lands,  Wilsden  C19;  MD290/6  docu- 
ments re  Hallas  estate  C19;  MD290/7  Commissioner’s  draft  enclosure  award  1850;  enclosure  act  1840;  MD290/8 
conditions  of  lease  of  Wilsden  Colliery  1874;  plans  and  agreements  for  alteration  of  road  between  Wilsden  and 
Bingley  1823;  plan  of  New  Holland  Colliery,  Wilsden,  1922;  leases  of  stone,  Allerton  and  Guide  Moor  C19; 
extracts  from  ‘ancient  leases  of  the  coal’  at  Allerton  and  Wilsden  colliery;  correspondence  re  lord’s  rent,  Allerton  and 
Allerton  Colliery,  C20;  MD290/9  plan  of  Hallas  estate  1829;  plan  of  property  belonging  to  Thomas  Mackley  1871; 
maps  and  plans  showing  New  Lands  in  which  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  undisputed  rights  and  those  where  rights 
were  disputed,  Wilsden,  C19;  plan  showing  Guide  Moor  Quarries,  Allerton,  1849;  MD290/10  court  rolls  1782, 
1786,  1793,  1795;  fealty  books  C19;  miscellaneous  estreats  and  manorial  papers  1660-1890;  receipts  for  rents  due  to 
the  king  C17,  C18;  manorial  document,  C18,  C19;  annual  rent  accounts  1795-1841;  MD290/15  bound  copies  of 
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manorial  proceedings  1580-1890  (mainly  C19);  miscellaneous  manorial  documents  (including  receipts  for  court 
dinners)  C19,  C20;  rental  and  call  books  C19. 

BAILDON:  DD146  map  of  Baildon  Common  by  Robert  Saxton  1610;  a few  deeds  C17,  C18.  DD161/5A  deeds 
and  sale  papers,  Baildon  Waterworks  1858-92;  DD161/12A/1  Hawksworth  domain  rental  (includes  Baildon) 
1658-64;  DD161/31C  local  board  (water  act)  1890. 

BINGLEY : DD115/13  miscellaneous  documents  of  the  Dobson  family  C18.  MD87  deed  1731.  MD194  61  deeds 
(including  some  for  Bingley)  C17,  C18.  MD249  deeds  (including  Bingley)  C17,  C18.  MD290  Ferrand  family 
documents:  MD290/1  papers  re  Bingley  church  (chiefly  re  pews,  sittings,  faculties  and  loft)  C16,  C17;  deeds  of  Rish- 
worth  estate  1582-1823;  sale  plan  of  Rishworth  estate  1918;  26  deeds  C17,  MD290/2  2 deeds,  Upwood  estate,  1811, 
1892;  agreement  re  cotton  mill  at  Marley  1794;  miscellaneous  documents  re  Marley  C19;  MD290/3;  4;  6 deeds 
(includes  Bingley  and  Marley)  C18,  C19;  MD  290/7  enclosure  award  and  plan,  Gilstead  and  Romels  Moor  1861; 
MD290/8  plans  and  agreements  for  alteration  of  road  between  Wilsden  and  Bingley  1823  ; MD290/9  plan  of  property 
at  Lime  Kilns,  Bingley,  1869;  sale  plan  of  Upwood  estate  1918;  leases  &c  re  water  supply  C19;  MD290/11  corre- 
spondence re  telephone  lines  on  Bingley  estate  1920.  MS  122  extracts  from  Bingley  parish  registers  C16,  C17,  C18. 
MS345  T.  H.  Fallow’s  notes  on  Bingley  church  plate  1889. 

BOLLING:  MD250  16  deeds  C17,  C18,  C19. 

BRADFORD:  DD82  licence  to  teach  in  Bradford  Grammar  School  1672.  MD27  5 deeds  (includes  Bradford)  C15, 
C16.  MD205  allotment  specifications  for  John  Crossley,  Bradford  enclosure,  1815.  MD227  deeds  &c  C17,  C18. 
MD  274  indenture  re  Bradford  parish  church  lectureship  1671.  MD290/9  leases  &c  re  water  supply  C19.  MD348/7 
waterworks  correspondence  (includes  Bradford)  1925-35.  MD3  56/49;  112  14  documents  re  property  in  Victoria  St. 
and  Westgate  1850-91.  MS122  extracts  from  Bradford  parish  registers  C16,  C17,  C18.  MS876  Bradford  election 
cartoons  1869. 

BURLEY  IN  WH  ARFED  ALE : DDi  15/13  miscellaneous  documents  (including  appraisal  of  goods  of  Francis  Winne 
1728)  C18.  DD146  deeds  (including  some  relating  to  Stead  Hall)  C17,  C18.  DD161/5B  deeds  and  sale  papers  of  Bur- 
ley Waterworks  1873-5.  MD59/3  58  leases  1615-22,  8 deeds  1296-1619.  MD93  will  of  William  Smith  1679.  MD130 
court  rolls  1372-3,  1382-6,  1488-97,  and  other  manorial  documents.  MD206  inventory  of  goods  of  John  Fairfax 
gent.  1616.  MD295  14  deeds  1714-43.  MD335  notes  on  manor  of  Burley  1609,  courts  baron  1604-5,  1616,  call 
book  1825;  2 sale  posters  for  manor  and  hall  of  Burley  1846;  schedule  of  deeds  1846. 

CLAYTON:  DD146  deeds  C17,  C18.  DD161/12A/1  Hawksworth  domain  rental  (includes  Clayton  Heights) 
1658-64.  MD43  miscellaneous  court  rolls,  fines  &c  (includes  Clayton)  C16-C19.  MD127  3 deeds,  1682,  1707, 
1784.  MD290/8  lease  of  coal  at  Clayton  1852. 

COTTINGLEY:  MD290/2  deeds  1800,  1892;  grant  of  mines,  wastes  and  rights  of  sporting  and  cutting  timber  1846; 
grant  of  supplying  water  i860;  MD290/9  plan  of  Cottingley  estate  for  building  C19. 

ECCLESHILL:  DD12/CI.  Th./io  lease  1786;  DD12/CI.  Th./38  correspondence  re  Thornhill’s  right  to  coal  in 
Eccleshill  (including  correspondence  from  Richard  Oastler)  1820;  plan  ofEccleshill  Common  c.  1820;  2 schedules  of 
land  in  Eccleshill  where  coal  might  be  found;  39  copy  of  searches  in  ancient  records  re  Eccleshill,  copied  1832. 
DDi2/Cal./i6  deeds  C16,  C17;  DDi2/Cal./i7  copies  of  chancery  proceedings  re  historical  evidence  for  mineral 
rights  1586.  MD43  miscellaneous  court  rolls,  fines  &c  (includes  Eccleshill)  C16,  C19.  MD225  Wakefield  manor 
court  rolls  (includes  sub-manor  ofEccleshill)  1274-1737.  MD228  2 deeds.  MD347/H1  probate  inventory  of  Lionel 
Rayner  1612. 

ESHOLT:  DD161/12A/15  rough  occupational  terrier  C20.  MD274/d  plan  of  Low  Hall  C19;  MD274/f  plan  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Faber’s  estate  of  Upper  Esholt. 

HARDEN:  MD290/3  ; 4;  6 deeds  (includes  Harden)  C18,  C19,  MD290/7  deeds  1636-1847  (including  10  documents 
relating  to  the  original  purchase  of  Harden  manor  by  Robert  Ferrand  1636);  consent  of  freeholders  for  inclosing  12 
acres  of  common  1727;  draft  papers  re  enclosure  of  Harden  Moor;  enclosure  award  1855;  MD290/9  accounts  of 
Surveyor  of  Highways  1764-1823  (includes  minutes  of  relevance  from  the  Harden  vestry);  MD290/10  court  rolls 
1781-1878. 

HAWORTH:  DD146  miscellaneous  deeds  and  papers  (including  the  household  accounts  of  Thomas  Ramsden 
Esq.)  C17,  C18.  MD290/7  exchange  of  land  between  trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Ferrand  1845; 
MD290/10  documents  re  manor  of  Haworth  C19.  MS501  copy  of  Haworth  parish  register  1643-1727. 

HEATON:  MD274  9 deeds  C17,  C18.  MS121  letters  from  J.  Wilmer  Field  1820-22. 

HORTON:  MS647  copy  of  valuation  of  Horton  1839. 

IDLE:  DD146  deeds  C16,  C17.  MD87  2 deeds,  1662,  1671.  MD223  deed  1585.  MD  228  9 deeds  C16-C19.  MD274 
24  deeds  of  Netherwood,  Rishworth  and  Warwick  families  C16,  C17,  MD274/a  plan  of  Simpson  Green  1815; 
MD274/b  plan  of  Thackley  Common  1815. 
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ILKLEY : DD146  deeds  C17,  C18.  DD161/12A/1  Hawksworth  domain  rental  (includes  Ilkley)  1658-64.  MD59/ 
Man./4  estreats  from  Ilkley  court  rolls  C15,  C16,  MD59/Man./i2  Ilkley  court  rolls  1459-1674,  estreats  and  other 
documents  C16,  C17;  MD59/Man./i4  Middleton  court  rolls  C15,  C16,  C17,  estreats  C16,  C17,  lists  of  pains  C15, 
C16,  MD59/Man./20  Stubham  court  rolls  C14,  C15,  C16;  MD59/1  copies  of  deeds,  Middleton,  C17;  Middleton 
deeds  C17;  Middleton  accounts  late  Ci6-early  C18;  MD59/11  papers  re  bounds  of  Ilkley  and  Ilkley  Moor  C16- 
C18;  MD59/12  17  inventories  1522-1656:  5 indemnities  1632-53;  Ilkley  deeds  1303-1656;  MD59/1464  Middleton 
deeds  C13-C17;  leases  C16,  C17;  MD59/20  Stubham  deeds  C13-C17;  MD59/25  Ilkley  deeds  C16,  C17,  C18; 
miscellaneous  Middleton  family  papers  (including  rentals  and  recusancy  papers). 

KEIGHLEY:  DD61  screw  price  list  of  Cawood,  Wright  and  Binns  C18.  DD107  50  deeds  C18.  DD115/26/5,  6 
2 sale  plans  1873.  MD149  90  deeds  (including  Keighley)  C16-C18.  MD194  61  deeds  (including  Keighley)  C17,  C18. 
MD  199  deed  1803.  MD245  13  deeds  re  Newsholme,  Dean,  Keighley  C17,  C18.  MD290/7  copies  of  4 deeds  (in- 
cludes Keighley)  1892-3. 

KILDWICK:  DD121/6  Kildwick  court  rolls  1540-1610;  DD121/78  draft  enclosure  award  1773;  DD121/79 
documents  re  treasure  trove  1728.  MD227  deeds  C17,  C18.  MD255  advertisements  re  sale  of  farms  1789.  MD  270b 
manor  call  books  1751,  1757.  MD335  miscellaneous  documents  C18,  C19;  bounds  of  Kildwick  C16;  3 maps  C19. 

MANNINGHAM:  MD27  5 deeds  C15,  C16.  MD181  deed  1740. 

MENSTON:  DD146  miscellaneous  documents,  including  court  rolls  C16,  C17,  C18  to  1727;  lists  of  tenants  annd 
their  holdings  1776,  1788,  1838-40;  deeds  and  leases  C18,  C19.  DD161/2E  Fawkes  family  deeds  1802-1920  (including 
sale  of  Menston  estate);  DD161/5C  deeds  and  sale  papers,  Menston  waterworks,  1875-1904;  DD161/11A  valuation 
1849;  DD161/12A/1  Hawksworth  domain  rental  (includes  Menston)  1658-64;  DD161/12A/4  rent  index  (includes 
Menston)  C20;  DD161/12A/15  field  rents  (rough  occupational  terriers)  includes  Menston  1901;  DD161/30D 
documents  relating  to  the  enclosure  of  Menston  Moor  (including  agreements,  notes  on  tenants  and  tenements, 
enclosure  award)  1771-1876.  MD59-15  deed  1578.  MD274/e  plan  of  Menston  Beck  C19. 

MORTON:  MD  290/2-12  deeds  (farm  leases  etc.)  1850-97;  sale  plan  and  particulars  of  sale  of  Ferrand  Estates  in 
Morton  1859.  MD  290/3,  4,  6 — deeds  (includes  Morton)  C18,  C19. 

NORTH  BIERLEY:  MD  335  Probate  Inventory  of  Richard  Richardson  Esq.  1656;  Probate  Inventory  of  William 
Richardson  Esq.  1667;  early  C19  Rentals;  a few  miscellaneous  documents  re  Bierley  Ironworks  1830s;  3 different 
maps  showing  Dudley  Hill-Low  Moor  Railway  early  1890s. 

SHELF:  MD  43  miscellaneous  court  rolls,  fines  etc.  (includes  Shelf)  C16-C19.  MD  149  parcel  of  20  papers  re  legal 
proceedings  in  respect  of  a rent  charge  out  of  Dean  House,  1605-1681. 

SHIPLEY : DD  1 1 5/3/41  Bill  for  enclosing  lands  at  Shipley,  1814-15.  DD  115/26/3  Plan  of  estates  at  Shipley  and  Nab 
Wood  1876.  MD  149  About  90  deeds  (including  some  re  Shipley)  C16-C18. 

SILSDEN:  DD  121/9  Book  of  Fines  (includes  Silsden)  C17.  DD  121/15  court  rolls,  1550-1650.  DD  121/16  Jurors’ 
verdicts  1680-1760.  DD  121/17  call  books,  1688-1801.  DD  121/24  Grants  of  land  in  Craven  (includes  Silsden)  C16. 
DD  121/25-29B  Rentals  in  Craven  (includes  Silsden)  C17,  C18,  C19.  DD  121/31  Survey  Book  (giving  tenants, 
tenures,  acreages  and  rents  1579;  ditto  1556;  ditto  3Eliz.  DD  121/32  Surveys  and  valuations  ofland  C17.  DD  121/36A 
Steward  accounts:  rents  and  agreements  1617;  Disbursements  account  book  1616-1617;  books  of  accounts  1612-13, 
1607;  Disbursements  (mostly  housekeeping)  1628-29.  DD  121/36C  Grants  (includes  Silsden)  1615-1625.  DD  121/ 
54-61  Leases,  conveyances  etc.,  pre  1620-1799.  DD  121/77  Papers  relating  to  tithes  (includes  Silsden)  C18, 
C19.  DD  121/79  Notes  on  boundaries  C16,  C17,  C18;  notes  on  pews  in  Silsden  Church  1723.  DD  121/84  Docu- 
ments re  North  Eastern  Railway  (includes  Silsden)  1840s.  DD  121/85  A few  indentures  of  apprenticeship  C1760. 
DD  121/108  Bundles  of  leases,  conveyances  (includes  Silsden)  C18.  DD  121/113  2 deeds  1616;  patronage  of  Silsden 
1763.  DD  121/115  Conveyances  1619-20.  DD  121/118/1,  2 Survey  of  Silsden  Township  C19.  DD  121/118/3  Valua- 
tion Fieldbook  of  Earl  of  Thanet’s  estates  (includes  Silsden)  1809.  DD  121/118/4  Survey  of  Earl  of  Thanet’s  estates 
(includes  Silsden)  1836.  DD  121/118/9  Receipts  and  Valuation  Book  1850-51.  DD  121/118/11  Applications  to 
purchase  property  1853.  DD  146.  A few  deeds. 

STANBURY : DD  146  A small  bundle  of  deeds.  MD  43  Miscellaneous  court  rolls,  fines,  etc.  (includes  Stanbury) 
C16-C19. 

THORNTON:  DD  64  Recovery  of  lands  at  Thornton  i3GeoIII.  MD  96  Deed  re  Thornton  Chapel  pre  C17. 
MD  181  10  deeds  C17,  C18.  MD  309/C1,  C2  2 deeds  1587,  1640.  MS  348  Inscriptions  from  the  gravestones  of 
Kipping  Independent  Chapel,  Old  Burial  Ground,  School  Yard  Burial  Ground. 

TONG:  DD  79  deeds  of  Settlement  re  2 plots  at  Cutler  Heights  1876.  MD  5 A few  miscellaneous  deeds,  C14.  C15, 
C16,  C17.  MD  87  Tong  deeds,  1605,  1606,  1652, 1679, 1689, 1711.  MD  288  Deeds  1558,  1758.  MD  351  /B2  Mortgage 
of  cottage  1787. 

WIBSEY:  MD  44/C  Miscellaneous  papers  (includes  Wibsey)  mainly  C18. 

WROSE:  MD  228  64  Deeds  C16-C19. 
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WYKE:  MD  335  Rentals,  early  C19;  abstract  of  title  deeds  for  Joseph  Oates  Farm,  Lower  Wyke  1760;  Map  44 
Map  of  part  of  Wyke  Enclosures,  1821. 

THE  MANOR  OF  CROSSLEY : The  ‘peculiar’  Manor  of  Crossley  was  composed  of  isolated  properties  given  in 
medieval  times  to  the  Order  of  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.John  of  Jerusalem.  With  the  Dissolution,  the  properties 
passed  to  the  Crown.  They  were  grouped  together  into  ‘manors’  and  sold.  The  manor  in  this  district  was  known  as 
the  Manor  of  Crossley,  as  much  of  the  property  lay  near  Crossley  Hall  in  Allerton.  The  manor  held  its  own  court 
which  continued  to  meet  up  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  owner  of  the  manor  was  Richard 
Sunderland,  but  later  it  became  the  property  of  the  Ferrand  family  of  St.  Ives,  Bingley.  MD  290/10  Inventory  of 
Evidences  re  lands  given  to  St.John  ofjerusalem  in  Pudsey,  Heaton  and  Bingley  1615 ; court  rolls  for  Batley,  Crossley 
cum  Pudsey,  Cottingley  cum  Bingley,  etc.  1616-17;  court  rolls  for  Crossley  cum  Pudsey,  Kirkheaton,  Cottingley 
1616;  court  rolls  for  Bingley,  Pudsey,  Crossley,  Cottingley,  1615-40,  1641-80,  1681-1708;  copies  of  wills  proved 
at  the  court  of  Peter  Sunderland  for  his  Manor  of  Crossley,  1676-77;  receipt  for  Crossley  Manor  wills  transferred 
to  Wakefield  District  Registry  1891 ; account  of  toft  given  to  St.John  and  the  arrangements  made  with  Drax  Priory 
1801.  MD  290/15  Rent  and  Call  Books  C17,  C18. 

RECTORY  OF  OTLEY : The  Rector  of  Otley  received  the  great  tithes  from  all  the  parish  which  included  Baildon, 
Menston,  Esholt  and  Burley.  The  rectory  belonged  to  the  Fawkes  family  of  Farnley  Hall.  DD  146  2 large  bundles  of 
Deeds,  C16,  C17,  C18,  C19;  copy  of  Tithe  Award  etc.  for  Baildon,  Menston,  Esholt  (no  date);  copy  of  Easter  Book, 
1639-1642;  Easter  Book,  1633-1662.  MD  130  Otley  Extent  C1300. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FERRAND  FAMILY  PAPERS:  MD  290/5  Book  of  schedules  of  title  deeds  at  St  Ives  1841. 
MD  290/6  Tithe  and  Redemption  Papers  C20.  MD  290/9  Sale  plan  of  Harden  Grange,  Bingley,  Beckfoot,  Wilsden 
and  23  farms  1919;  sale  plan  of  Ryshworth  Hall  and  property  at  Bingley,  Morton,  Eldwick  and  Wilsden  C20. 
MD  290/11  Will  Probate  of  Sarah  Harris  of  Eldon  Place  d.  1873.  MD  290/12  Testamentary  papers  of  the  Ferrand 
family,  1674-1887.  MD  290/13  Executor’s  account  books  of  Bj.  Ferrand  1804-38;  list  ofinvestments  of  Alfred  Harris 
dec.  1880;  posters  and  newspaper  cuttings  re:  Bradford  Election  1837;  Bradford  Election  1841;  10  hour  Bill  1833; 
West  Riding  Election  1846;  Mr.  Wm.  Busfeild  Ferrand  1842/3/5/7;  Mr.  Ferrand’s  speech  in  Parliament  1864; 
Protectionist  Movement  1850;  Poster  of  Game  Association  1819.  MD  290/14  Ferrand  Diaries:  Wm.  Busfeild  1821; 
W.  B.  Ferrand  1843,  1847-53,  1854-89;  Mrs.  Caroline  Busfeild  (6  volumes)  1819-22,  1825-39;  C.  F.  Busfeild  (10 
volumes),  1800-32;  W.  Busfeild  M.P.  (4  volumes,  1849  missing),  1840-51;  Walker  Ferrand  (3  volumes),  1820-27; 
Johnson  Atkinson  Busfeild,  1867-82;  W.  Ferrand,  Fishing  Diary,  1876-81;  diary  case  for  1854  containing  some 
cuttings  on  family  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  MD  290/15  Diary  of  W.  Ferrand  (13  volumes),  1901,  1903/4,  1916- 
25;  W.  Ferrand’s  copy  letter  books;  Walker  Middleton,  Steward  1904-6,  1907-9;  Cecil  Fane  and  Francis  G. 
Partridge,  agents:  1915-1918;  Partridge  1918-1921;  Books  of  Shares  held  in  1841;  account  of  sale  of  furniture  at 
St.  Ives  1837;  Cash  Books,  1751-68,  1769-70,  1866-76,  1910-17;  43  Rent  Books  for  Ferrand  Estates  C19;  Day 
Books  1915-27. 

DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  MANY  TOWNSHIPS:  Morley  Wapentake  included  Allerton,  Bolton,  Brad- 
ford, Bolling,  Clayton,  Eccleshill,  Manningham,  Horton,  Heaton,  Idle,  Shelf,  Tong,  Thornton,  and  Wyke.  DD  142 
Lay  Subsidies  for  Wapentake  of  Agbrigg  and  Morley  1523,  1545;  Hearth  Tax  for  Wapentake  of  Agbrigg  and  Morley 
1664  (these  are  photostat  copies).  DD  146  Duplicate  of  Assessment  for  Claro  Wapentake  for  6th  quarterly  payment 
for  Act  for  disbanding  the  Army,  early  C18?;  a book  of  all  documents  in  Sir  Walter  Hawkesworth’s  possession 
relating  to  Menston,  Ilkley,  Baildon,  Clayton  Heights,  Burley,  etc.  1722.  MD  154  Subsidy  Roll  for  Morley  Wapen- 
take 1656.  MS  28  Thoresby’s  copy  of  Window  Tax  1704  (includes  Allerton,  Wilsden,  Bradford,  Bolton,  Bowling, 
Eccleshill,  Heaton,  Clayton,  Haworth,  Horton,  Little  Horton,  Idle,  Manningham,  North  Bierley,  Shelf,  Shipley, 
Thornton,  Tong,  Wyke).  MS  296  A book  containing  the  names  of  all  the  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  York  with  the 
nearest  post  town,  quality  of  benefice,  patron  and  annual  yearly  value,  copied  1753. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

Edited  by  Ian  H.  Goodall 

K.  J.  Allison  (ed.),  The  Victoria  County  History  of  the  Counties  of  England:  A History  of  the 
County  oj  York,  East  Riding,  Vol.  II,  Oxford  University  Press,  1974,  pp.  365,  illus.,  fio.oo. 

The  wapentake  of  Dickering,  the  area  covered  by  this  volume,  comprised  31  townships 
in  the  north-east  part  of  the  old  East  Riding,  now  divided  between  the  new  counties  of 
North  Yorkshire  and  Humberside.  A fifth  of  the  text  and  illustrations  is  devoted  to  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  development  of  Bridlington  from  two  separate  communities 
around  the  priory  and  quay,  devoted  respectively  to  farming  and  shipping,  until  it  reached 
its  present  extent  as  a sprawling  seaside  resort.  The  rich  prehistoric  and  Roman  material  in 
the  wapentake,  probably  named  from  a henge  monument,  the  Maiden’s  Grave  in  Burton 
Fleming,  has  been  left  for  others  to  describe,  although  there  are  good  photographs  of  the 
Danes’  Dyke  and  the  Rudston  monolith.  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  day, 
however,  no  aspect  of  village  life  is  neglected. 

For  every  parish  there  is  not  only  the  customary  discussion  of  manorial  history,  church 
and  chapel,  education  and  charities,  but  also  a much  fuller  treatment  of  economic  history. 
The  wealth  of  documents  in  the  County  Record  Office  at  Beverley  has  been  used  to  the 
full.  In  particular  the  organisation  of  agriculture  in  each  township  is  amply  covered.  For 
most  purposes  the  architectural  descriptions  of  parish  churches  and  manor-houses,  more 
comprehensive  than  those  of  Pevsner,  will  suffice,  supported  as  they  are  by  one  or  two 
photographs  for  each  village.  However,  there  are  few  buildings  of  much  consequence  in 
the  wapentake  other  than  the  nave  of  Bridlington  priory  church  and  Burton  Agnes  Hall. 

On  every  page  the  reader  will  find  some  tit-bit  of  new  information,  whether  he  is 
studying  the  persistence  of  place-names — Thorn  Nook  at  Nafferton  recalls  the  thirteenth- 
century  ‘spineta’ — or  markets  and  fairs,  which  once  were  held  not  only  at  Bridlington,  but 
also  at  Filey,  Flamborough,  Kilham,  the  old- capital  of  the  Wolds  before  the  rise  of  Driffield, 
Hunmanby,  and  even  at  Thwing.  He  can  find  that  a woollen  mill  operated  at  Boynton, 
from  1770  to  1812,  what  happened  to  Lord  Darcy’s  grammar  school  at  Kilham,  where  there 
were  rabbit  warrens,  how  many  fishing  boats  operated  from  Flamborough,  what  goods  were 
imported  at  Bridlington  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Together  with  the 
prosaic  statistics  of  population  and  school  attendances  there  are  such  items  as  the  existence 
of  a private  lunatic  asylum  at  Kilham,  the  bombing  of  the  reading  room  at  Rudston, 
bonfires  at  Specton  and  the  complaints  of  residents  that  by  1896  Bridlington  was  overrun 
by  trippers. 

With  such  a wealth  of  information,  so  carefully  researched,  criticism  seems  impertinent. 
Perhaps  two  of  the  plans  of  Bridlington  could  have  been  spared  in  order  to  include  parish 
maps  of  Hunmanby  and  Rudston.  A fuller  discussion  of  the  changing  pattern  of  roads,  only 
touched  on,  would  have  required  more  illustration  than  was  apparently  permitted.  The 
possibility  of  deliberate  planning  of  the  streets  of  Kilham,  perhaps  under  its  early  lords,  the 
Archbishop  and  Chapter  of  Rouen,  might  have  been  considered.  Some  lengthier  illustrative 
quotations  or  even  descriptions  of  dramatic  incidents  might  have  been  allowed  to  relieve 
the  close  print  of  the  stern  and  so  fully  documented  pages, 

This  volume  alone  is  a sufficient  life’s  work  for  most  scholars,  but  Dr.  Allison,  its  editor, 
is  now  working  on  another  area  of  the  former  East  Riding,  as  yet  as  little  known  as  was 
Dickering  before  the  appearance  of  this  impressive  work. 

Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments,  York 


R.  M.  Butler 
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Peter  C.  D.  Brears,  Yorkshire  Probate  Inventories,  1342-1689 , Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series 
CXXXIV,  1972,  pp.  183,  £4.00. 

Probate  inventories  have  become,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  a well-recognised  quarry  of  information  for  historians 
and  archaeologists.  The  very  bulk  of  the  source,  with  many  thousands  of  documents  in  diocesan  collections  such  as 
those  of  York  and  Lincoln,  constitute  a great  difficulty  to  a record  society  which  desires  to  publish  them.  Some 
selection  is  inevitable,  and  any  basis  of  selection  is  open  to  some  criticism  from  an  archive  point  of  view.  It  was 
clearly  valid  to  publish  those  44  inventories  which  have  by  chance  been  deposited  with  the  Y orkshire  Archaeological 
Society. 

They  constitute  a strictly  haphazard  group,  coming  apparently  either  from  deposits  of  family  papers  or  from  the 
records  of  a manor  court  with  rights  of  probate,  but  the  researcher  has  the  satisfaction  that  all  the  documents  of  a 
particular  type  in  a particular  repository  are  in  print. 

The  decision  to  publish  was  no  doubt  taken  partly  in  the  expectation  that  the  persons  whose  goods  are  inventoried 
might  be  identified  and  their  houses  located.  The  editor  has  been  able  to  identify  nearly  all  the  persons,  but  very  few 
of  their  houses  as  surviving  buildings.  The  houses  of  the  gentry  were  in  most  cases  rebuilt  in  later  centuries;  those  of 
humbler  classes  cannot  be  identified.  These  inventories  therefore  provide  one  more  example  of  the  familiar  difficulty 
of  relating  the  historical  to  the  archaeological  evidence.  The  editor  has  included  plans  of  Healaugh  Manor,  to 
accompany  the  inventory  of  Thomas  Lord  Wharton  (1568),  but  the  two  can  only  be  correlated  in  general  terms.  A 
plan  of  Swinsty  New  Hall  is  reproduced  from  L.  Ambler’s  Old  Halls  and  Manor  Houses  of  Yorkshire  (1913),  but  to 
this  reviewer  the  rooms  in  the  inventory  of  Henry  Robinson  (1639)  do  not  correspond  as  precisely  as  the  editor  states 
to  those  deduced  from  Ambler’s  plan. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  disappointments,  this  collection  of  inventories  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  growing 
numbers  of  such  volumes.  In  the  first  place,  if  this  volume  is  added  to  those  of  the  Surtees  Society  ( Testamenta  Ebora- 
censia ),  we  have  in  print  a large  number  of  inventories  of  gentry  and  other  wealthy  members  of  Yorkshire  society. 
Those  of  Thomas  Lord  Wharton  of  Healaugh  (1568)  and  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  of  Bretton  (1675)  are  particularly 
rich.  The  inventory  of  John  Webster  (1674),  a wealthy  alderman  and  shopkeeper  of  Doncaster,  is  very  well  worth 
having  in  print.  The  inventories  of  yeomen  and  others  of  middle  or  lower  rank  are  too  few  for  generalisations  about 
types  of  homes,  though  this  reviewer  is  comforted  to  find  that  they  support  his  own  findings.  For  instance,  there  are 
four  inventories  of  houses  with  three  or  more  parlours:  a Yorkshire  peculiarity. 

The  editor’s  museum  experience  enables  him  to  write  a useful  introduction  drawing  attention  to  Yorkshire 
household  and  farming  practices,  and  to  instances  of  change  in  the  period  1542-1689,  such  as  the  increased  use  of 
silver,  pewter,  table  glass  and  imported  pottery.  There  are  inevitably  many  more  aspects  of  household  life  to  which 
he  might  have  drawn  attention,  such  as  the  use  of  peat  for  fuel  at  Swinsty  Hall  in  1639  (“turfe  waines”  and 
“turfe  Spads”).  He  does  not  attempt  to  define  the  iron  range  which  appears  in  houses  of  most  classes;  was  it  merely 
a fire-back,  or  was  it  a basket  of  some  sort  required  to  provide  enough  draught  to  burn  coal?  Any  one  page  of  a 
volume  such  as  this  is  likely  to  contain  a dozen  or  more  words  unfamiliar  to  the  general  reader,  either  because  they 
are  dialect,  or  obsolete,  or  disguised  by  an  unusual  spelling.  They  present  a great  problem  to  an  editor;  it  is  solved 
here,  as  is  usual,  by  a glossary,  but  the  form  of  it  and  the  choice  of  w ords  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Many  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Shorter  O.E.D. , and  it  might  have  been  wise  to  give  the  O.E.D.  form — e.g.  foumart  for  pole-cat, 
alongside  the  inventory’s  “foumared”.  Will  readers  recognise  the  “tewed”  fox  skins  on  p.  16  as  tawed,  i.e.  dressed? 
And  “geoned”  on  p.  2 as  joined?  This  reviewer  has  not  recognised  the  “hanginge  of  Brankishe”  onp.  24,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  glossary.  These  are  not  so  much  criticisms  as  instances  of  the  difficulty  of  helping  the  reader  to  extract  the 
last  atom  of  meaning  out  of  the  documents.  Although  the  volume  has  some  editorial  shortcomings,  it  will  certainly 
prove  a valuable  addition  to  a growing  collection,  and  will  be  of  more  than  local  interest. 

Nottingham  M.  W.  Barley 

T.  H.  Brown,  Coats  of  Arms  in  Cleveland,  Teeside  Museums  and  Art  Galleries  Service,  Middlesbrough,  1973,  pp.  175, 
illus.,  £1.50. 

The  waiting  of  a definitive  catalogue  of  any  type  is  a daunting  task  and  one  in  which  there  must  always  be  in  the 
author’s  heart  a fear  that  he  has  missed  out  some  important  item.  In  this  book,  Thomas  H.  Brown  has  made  a 
studious  and  thorough  record  of  all  the  coats  of  arms  that  he  has  discovered  and,  well  aware  that  some  detail  may  have 
been  omitted,  requests  further  details  from  the  reader.  This  book  is  the  culmination  of  some  thirty  five  years’  work 
and  forms  a most  useful  guide  for  expert  and  layman  alike.  The  opening  section  explains  how  the  book  should  be 
used  and  is  followed  by  drawings  of  the  basic  heraldic  ordinaries.  A comprehensive  glossary  explains  to  the  layman 
the  meaning  of  what  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  rather  unusual  heraldic  terms.  The  book  has  been  published  at  an 
awkward  time  for  the  author,  that  of  local  government  reorganisation,  so  that  the  area  covered  has  had  to  be  adapted 
to  include  new  boundaries.  A blank  page  has  been  left  for  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  new  Cleveland  County — to  be 
included  by  the  reader  when  those  arms  are  granted.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  an  alphabetical  gazetteer  of 
towns  and  villages  in  Cleveland,  giving  the  coats  of  arms  to  be  found  in  churches,  public  houses,  municipal  offices 
ajid  other  buildings.  In  nearly  every  case  the  coats  of  arms  have  been  identified,  itself  a mammoth  task,  and  two 
pedigrees  and  several  line  drawings  have  been  included.  In  some  cases  further  details  relating  to  families  are  given, 
once  again  illustrating  the  depth  of  Mr.  Brown’s  knowledge. 

Only  one  serious  criticism  can  be  made  of  this  work,  and  this  is  caused  by  one  of  those  typographical  errors  which 
slip  past  the  most  astute  editor.  Some  of  the  page  numbers  given  in  the  index  do  not  relate  to  those  in  the  text. 
Between  pages  81  and  167,  the  corresponding  numbers  in  the  index  are  wrong  usually  by  two  pages.  Otherwise  this 
carefully  prepared  and  produced  book  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  who  are  already  knowledgeable  about  heraldry 
as  well  as  those  who  know  nothing  about  the  subject.  It  has  been  laid  out  so  that,  step  by  step,  a stranger  to  the 
subject  may  gain  full  enjoyment  and  benefit  from  this  excellent  reference  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Brown’s 
work  will  encourage  other  enthusiasts  to  produce  similar  heraldic  records  of  their  own  areas. 

Castle  Museum,  York  John  Malden 
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Sir  Charles  Clay  (Ed.),  Early  Yorkshire  Families,  with  illustrative  documents  edited  by  Diana  E.  Greenway, 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series,  CXXXV,  1973,  pp.  viii+152,  £4.00. 

It  is  a delight  to  welcome  in  this  Journal  another  volume  from  Sir  Charles  Clay’s  hand,  and  one  so  characteristic 
of  his  interests  and  methods.  The  fruit  of  scholarly  enquiries  over  an  exceptionally  long  period  of  time  is  here 
presented  with  an  economy  and  a modesty  which  never  obstruct  the  usefulness  though  frequently  hiding  the  depth 
of  learning  which  informs  every  page.  Details  are  given  of  the  early  history  of  ‘approximately  a hundred  families’ 
from  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  to  the  late  Middle  Ages  or  later,  when  appropriate  or  possible ; yet  so  succinctly 
that  the  whole  task  is  accomplished  in  a little  over  a hundred  pages.  To  the  great  series  of  Early  Yorkshire  Charters, 
Dr.  Diana  Greenway  and  the  British  Academy  have  added  a successor,  the  Charters  of  the  Honour  of  Mowbray, 
1107-1191  (1972);  now  to  Clay’s  hundred  pages  Miss  Greenway  adds  a tithe,  of  charters  which  ‘mainly  relate  to 
land  in  Yorkshire  held  of  the  lords  of  the  honour  of  Mowbray’,  the  product  of  her  earlier  research  not  incorporated 
in  the  Charters,  which  edits  those  of  the  lords  only.  These  are  a fine  and  appropriate  addition  to  the  volume. 

Everyone  interested  in  Yorkshire  history  and  family  history  over  a much  wider  area  will  find  this  book  an 
invaluable  guide  and  a source  of  much  fascinating  detail.  At  innumerable  points  one  is  shown  not  only  the  chief 
existing  studies  but  (without  fuss  or  rancour)  their  blemishes  and  the  manner  of  improving  them;  even  to  L.  C. 
Loyd’s  Anglo-Norman  Families  Clay  can  now  add  some  gleanings  on  the  Norman  origin  of  some  families — bringing 
the  total  of  those  whose  Norman  home  can  be  discovered  to  well  over  a fifth.  By  a curious  chance  three  of  the  most 
interesting  entries,  for  Vescy,  Warneville  andWyville,  are  gathered  at  the  end.  More  than  this,  it  is  a book  of  general 
interest  for  social  history  and  should  be  in  every  library  where  the  Middle  Ages  are  seriously  studied.  There  are 
numerous  works  of  reference  which  provide  comparable  genealogical  details  and  some  general  social  surveys  of  the 
English  landed  classes  at  various  epochs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  I know  no  work  which  distils  the  family  history — 
and  thus,  at  a certain  level,  the  whole  social  history — of  a major  area  of  the  kingdom,  and  shows  the  way  it  fits  into 
the  wider  pattern  of  English  society.  It  is  a splendid  achievement  for  a local  society  to  publish  its  135th  volume  so 
punctually  (1973  for  1973),  and  to  produce  a work  of  such  distinction  from  the  pen  of  one  of  its  oldest  and  most 
respected  members. 

University  of  London  C.  N.  L.  Brooke 

J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  Henry  Swinburne  (71351-1624)  Civil  Lawyer  of  York,  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research, 
York:  Borthwick  Papers  No.  44,  1973,  pp.  54,  30p. 

Despite  his  imposing  monument  in  the  Minister,  his  legal  reputation  in  his  lifetime  and  his  charitable  bequests, 
knowledge  of  Henry  Swinburne  has  all  but  vanished  in  York:  this  erudite  pamphlet  makes  amends  for  centuries  of 
neglect.  Swinburne  provides  an  instructive  example  of  a York  boy  who  took  advantage  of  an  important  source  of 
employment  in  York,  the  church  and  its  courts.  At  about  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  office  of  the  archbishop’s 
registrar  and,  after  a lengthy  apprenticeship  there,  went  to  Oxford  and  graduated  in  law  in  1579.  By  1581  he  had 
returned  to  his  birthplace  and  remained  in  York  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  practising  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
and  holding  a succession  of  legal  offices.  At  his  death  in  1624  he  had  accumulated  a substantial  estate  and,  in  addition 
to  other  major  bequests,  could  leave  £500  in  trust  for  his  son. 

With  his  Brief  Treatise  of  Testaments  (1 590-1)  and  his  Spousals  (published  posthumously)  Swinburne  can  claim  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  (and  last)  ecclesiastical  lawyer  to  write  text  books  of  English  canon  law.  Professor 
Derrett  gives  an  expert  appreciation  of  his  writings  and  in  appendices  which  equal  the  essay  in  length  identifies 
Swinburne’s  sources  and  transcribes  some  of  his  letters  and  legal  opinions.  The  booklet  in  general  and  the  appendices 
in  particular  should  be  of  especial  interest  to  legal  historians,  and  the  Borthwick  Institute  in  its  turn  deserves  much 
praise  for  making  possible  the  publication  of  so  learned  a discussion  at  so  nominal  a price. 

University  of  York  Claire  Cross 

R.  B.  Dobson,  The  Jews  of  Medieval  York  and  the  Massacre  of  March  1190,  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research, 
York:  Borthwick  Papers  No.  45,  1974,  pp.  50,  55p. 

Sometime  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  probably  not  before  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  the  Jews  established  a community 
at  York.  It  may  well  have  grown  faster  than  those  founded  earlier  in  other  English  provincial  cities  such  as  Norwich, 
Oxford  and  Lincoln.  The  financial  activities  of  the  York  Jews  were  at  first  overshadowed,  perhaps  partly  directed, 
by  Aaron,  the  famous  Jew  ofLincoln.  But  after  his  death  in  1186  it  was  to  the  Jewish  moneylenders  ofYork  that  the 
northern  landowners  turned.  All  this  occurred  in  a period  of  increasing  anti-semitic  prejudice.  In  February  and 
March  1190,  when  religious  passions  were  heightened  by  the  assembly  and  departure  of  Richard  I’s  crusaders, 
pogroms  broke  out  in  a number  of  English  towns.  The  bloodiest  was  at  York  where  the  leading  members  of  the 
community,  trapped  in  the  castle,  executed  their  families  and  then  killed  each  other.  The  York  rioters,  led  by  men 
of  knightly  rank,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Richard  Malebisse,  burned  the  Jews’  bonds  on  the  floor  of  the  Minster. 

The  tale  is  one  of  tragic  irony.  Richard  Malebisse,  along  with  other  participants,  was  deprived  of  his  estates.  He 
recovered  them  in  1191-2,  proffering  a fine  of  .£13  6s  8 d.  His  subsequent  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  Count  John, 
in  which  as  far  as  it  is  known  he  killed  no-one,  cost  him  a penalty  of  £200.  In  1204  he  had  to  pay  £100  for  the  bad 
custody  of  Galtres  Forest;  in  this  instance  his  victims  were  250  of  the  King's  oaks.  On  the  other  side  the  Jewish 
community  was  remarkably  resilient.  It  was  re-established  by  1208 ; indeed  Jews  were  active  once  again  in  Yorkshire 
within  five  years  of  the  massacre.  Like  other  English  communities  they  survived,  increasingly  impoverished  by  the 
Crown  and  outpaced  in  financial  transactions  by  the  Italians,  until  their  expulsion  from  the  realm  in  1290. 

Dr.  Dobson  has  pulled  all  this  together  in  splendid  fashion.  He  has  worked  through  the  record  of  the  Jews’  financial 
activities  with  care,  and  used  the  chronicle  evidence,  the  most  important  of  which  is  provided  by  William  of 
Newburgh,  with  skill.  He  has  drawn  on  the  Jewish  lamentations  for  one  of  the  most  searing  incidents  in  the  long 
history  of  their  persecution  in  western  Europe.  He  has  also  worked  very  carefully  through  the  evidence  on  the  site 
of  the  Jewish  settlement  in  York.  Necessarily  within  the  range  of  a pamphlet  the  picture  is  incomplete.  His 
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statement  that  Aaron’s  loans  continued  to  be  enrolled  on  the  pipe  rolls  until  as  late  as  1205,  while  true,  truncates  the 
story  of  the  great  financier’s  debtors.  In  1207  they  were  distrained  in  their  lands  for  the  recovery  of  the  outstanding 
sums,  but  this  did  not  resolve  matters;  some  of  the  debts  are  still  recorded  on  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1230.  Society,  even  the 
Crown,  could  be  very  tolerant  of  debt.  Hostility  to  the  financial  activities  of  the  Jews  stemmed  not  simply  from  their 
role  as  creditors  but  also  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Crown  and  the  new  monastic  foundations  exploited  both 
the  Jew  and  his  debtor. 

Dr.  Dobson  covers  this  ground  with  assurance  in  a well  conceived  and  written  pamphlet.  It  is  a notable  addition 
to  the  Borthwick  papers  and  will  be  essential  reading  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  medieval  England. 

University  of  Reading  J.  C.  Holt 

M.  G.  Fife  and  P.  J.  Walls,  The  River  Foss  from  Yearsley  village  to  York,  Its  History  and  Natural  History,  Ebor  Press, 
York,  1973,  pp.  68,  illus.,  £1.00. 

This  booklet  is  an  attractive  addition  to  the  useful  series  on  local  history  published  by  Sessions  of  York.  In  the 
longest  of  its  three  sections  Michael  Fife  deals  with  the  river’s  history.  He  gives  a good  account  of  the  short-lived 
Foss  Navigation,  but  before  1700  his  touch  is  less  sure.  A consideration  of  levels  would  have  shown  the  impossibility 
of  a supposed  diversion  of  the  river  around  the  northern  walls  of  York  to  form  a wet  moat.  Mr.  Wall’s  section  on 
the  natural  history  lists  some  200  species  of  flora  and  1 80  varieties  of  animal  life  found  in  or  along  the  Foss,  fortunately 
with  their  English  names.  An  interesting  passage  asks  “Is  the  Foss  polluted?”  It  is,  but  this  does  not  deter  16  varieties 
of  fish,  60  types  of  snail,  or  human  bathers.  The  final  section  gives  brief  suggestions  for  riverside  walks.  The 
illustrations  are  well  reproduced,  but  a modern  map  of  the  centre  of  York  showing  places  mentioned  could  well 
have  replaced  one  the  of  three  eighteenth-century  maps.  The  generous  spacing  of  the  text  helps  the  reader,  although 
too  much  repetition  (as  on  kingfishers)  can  hardly  be  justified  in  view  of  printing  costs.  The  work  will  open  the  eyes 
of  residents  and  visitors  to  the  attractions  of  the  muddy  Foss.  They  will  find  that  away  from  the  steaming  outfall  of 
the  power  station  there  are  still  flowers  and  birds  beside  a meandering  rural  stream. 

Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments , York,  R.  M.  Butler 

Jean  Forrester  and  Harold  Speak,  The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  1842,  The  Landscape  Histories,  Osprey 
Publishing  Ltd.,  Reading,  1974,  pp.  64,  illus.,  -£1.95. 

Mrs.  Forrester  and  Mr.  Speak  are  dedicated  amateur  historians  who  have  done  a great  deal  to  stimulate  interest  in 
local  history  in  and  around  Wakefield.  In  this  book  they  have  aimed  at  giving  a brief  but  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  West  Riding  in  1842,  with  chapters  on  landscape  and  agriculture,  communications,  coal  and  iron,  textiles  and 
other  industries,  government  and  politics,  religion  and  education,  town  life,  and  social  life  and  sport.  The  book  con- 
tains a good  deal  of  interesting  material,  agreeably  presented,  but  it  is  essentially  an  antiquarian  compilation  rather 
than  a work  of  historical  analysis.  The  economic  depression  which  gripped  the  country  in  1842  is  mentioned 
several  times,  but  neither  its  causes  nor  its  nature  are  adequately  explained.  The  part  played  by  economic  distress 
in  causing  the  Plug  Riots  in  1842  is  not  brought  out.  Insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  evidence  used. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  consists  of  the  well-chosen  contemporary  illustrations,  which  occupy 
more  than  a third  of  the  space.  A useful  appendix  lists  places  of  interest  to  visit,  including  industrial  and  folk 
museums,  houses  and  mills. 

University  of  Hull  Bernard  Jennings 

G.  C.  F.  Forster,  The  East  Riding  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  East  Yorkshire  Local  History  Series 
no.  30,  1973,  pp.  72,  8op. 

Mr.  Forster  is  already  well  known  as  an  authority  on  Yorkshire  in  the  Stuart  period.  He  has  contributed  valuable 
surveys  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  York  and  Hull  volumes  of  the  Victoria  County  History,  and  he  here  surveys 
the  most  important  aspect  of  local  government  in  the  East  Riding  as  a whole.  The  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  Riding 
had  a very  wide  range  of  judicial  and  administrative  responsibilities  for  the  whole  area,  with  the  exceptions  of  Hull, 
Hedon  and  Beverley,  and  Mr.  Forster  provides  a clear  and  concise  account  of  their  work,  based  mainly  on  the  sur- 
viving records  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Having  briefly  reviewed  the  history  and  organisation  of  the  office,  and  the 
personnel  of  the  bench  in  the  Riding,  he  devotes  half  the  booklet  to  a detailed  account  of  the  actual  business 
transacted  by  the  J.P.s  in  Quarter  Sessions.  This  is  particularly  welcome  as  there  are  still  too  few  studies  of  what 
work  J.P.s  actually  did,  as  opposed  to  what  they  were  expected  to  do. 

The  justices  despatched  much  business  in  their  own  areas  and  even  in  their  own  homes,  but  their  most 
important  tasks  were  discharged  in  Quarter  Sessions  at  Beverley,  or  occasionally  at  Pocklington.  These  included  the 
punishment  of  criminal  offences  (religious  as  well  as  secular),  the  oversight  of  poor  relief  and  of  pensions  to  soldiers 
and  sailors,  apprenticeship  and  wage-rates,  and  the  repair  of  roads  and  bridges.  The  Riding  had  responsibility  for 
eight  bridges,  all  of  them  on  the  Derwent,  which  were  a heavy  financial  burden.  One  task  that  the  J.P.s  were  spared 
was  dealing  with  major  riots,  which  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  though  small  affrays  were  frequent.  Like 
other  administrators,  the  justices  were  virtually  unpaid  while  being  expected  to  incur  considerable  trouble  and 
expense  in  their  work;  it  is  therefore  scarcely  surprising  that  they  enforced  those  statutes  and  orders  with  which 
they  were  in  sympathy  much  more  readily  than  the  others.  Almost  invariably  the  active  justices  were  leading  county 
gentry,  whose  social  status  was  a guarantee  of  their  effectiveness  in  keeping  order,  and  they  tended  to  co-operate 
readily  in  times  of  crisis.  The  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoby,  who  accused  four  fellow-justices  in  Star  Chamber  of 
neglecting  to  enforce  the  recusancy  laws,  was  exceptional  in  bringing  dissensions  between  J.P.s  into  the  open. 
Mr.  Forster  also  points  out  that  they  were  far  from  the  reluctant  agents  of  central  government  that  they  are 
sometimes  alleged  to  have  been,  and  that  on  several  occasions  they  took  initiatives  in  advance  of  parliamentary 
legislation. 

University  of  Birmingham 


D.  M.  Palliser 
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D.  W.  Harding,  The  Iron  Age  in  Lowland  Britain,  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  London,  1974,  pp.  280,  illus.,  £6.95, 

Dr.  Harding’s  book — the  second  text-book  on  the  British  Iron  Age  to  appear  from  this  publisher  in  a couple  of 
months — is  a handsome  volume,  attractively  illustrated  with  clear  line  drawings  and  a good  selection  of  plates 
(although  he  could  have  shown  a far  better  view  of  a Yorkshire  La  Tene  cemetery  than  the  one  in  pi.  xx — even  the 
next  field,  at  Rillington,  is  more  representative).  It  is  divided  into  two  more  or  less  equal  parts,  ‘Settlement  and 
Society’  and  ‘Material  Remains  and  Chronology’,  with  a short  introduction  and  a concluding  ‘Historical  Summary’. 

The  book  has  been  carefully  researched,  and  is  well-written,  but  it  falls  short  of  being  a balanced  text-book.  Per- 
haps one  is  being  niggardly,  but  it  is  surprising  to  see  that  Harding’s  own  excavations  at  Pimperne  and  Blewburton 
Hill  are  each  given  more  page-references  than  All  Cannings  Cross,  Camulodunum,  Glastonbury  and  Maiden  Castle 
— they  are  surpassed  only  by  Little  Woodbury — and  this  despite  the  fact  that  their  only  primary  references  are  a 
couple  of  pages  in  Antiquity  and  three  in  Current  Archaeology  respectively.  More  serious  is  the  author’s  obsession  with 
the  question  of  invasions,  to  which  he  returns  again  and  again.  Until  the  late  1950s  British  Iron  Age  archaeology  was 
classified  according  to  a series  of  assumed  invasions:  this  structure  was  successfully  challenged  by  Hodson,  whose 
basic  point  seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  Harding — at  least  A,  B and  C do  not  feature  prominently  in  his  work. 
But  no  opportunity  is  missed  for  sniping  at  Hodson,  and  this  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  book. 

Harding  is  a firm  believer  in  invasions.  He  makes  great  play  of  the  early  date  of  the  Cowlam  burial  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  Arras  Culture — which  is  not  easy  to  dispute — and  neatly  turns  this  argument  to  invent  invasions  on  the 
most  slender  of  pretexts.  The  chapter  on  the  late  La  Tene  phase  has  a novel  conclusion  (to  some  extent  attributed  to 
Avery,  see  Antiquity,  xlviii,  1974,  292)  in  which  the  Hertfordshire  Catuvellauni  are  given  a ‘Marnian’  rather  than 
‘Belgic’  origin:  the  argument  is  a clever  one,  but  material  remains  provide  few  facts  to  support  it. 

If  the  reader  allows  for  the  obsession  with  invasions  and  the  antagonism  towards  Hodson,  he  will  find  that  this  is 
a useful  survey,  readable  and  rewarding.  For  Yorkshire  (and  now,  Humberside)  the  message  is  clear — settlement- 
sites  must  be  excavated  (and  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments  has  shown  where  they  are)  so  that  a 
more  balanced  view  of  the  Arras  Culture  can  be  achieved.  The  reviewer  can  think  of  no-one  better  qualified  than 
Dr.  Harding  for  this  job;  perhaps  he  can  be  persuaded  to  tackle  an  Iron  Age  settlement  on  the  Wolds — he  might 
even  find  some  real  evidence  for  an  invasion. 

The  British  Museum,  London  I.  M.  Stead 

Sidney  Jackson,  Celtic  and  other  stone  heads,  the  author,  c/o  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  & Co.  Ltd.,  The  Country 
Press,  Drummond  Road,  Bradford  BD8  8DH,  1973,  pp.  40,  illus.,  98p. 

The  first  booklet  in  a proposed  series  on  stone  heads  is  a well-illustrated  collection  of  62  carved  heads,  mainly  from 
a limited  area  in  the  Aire  valley  in  West  Yorkshire.  This  selection  is  drawn  from  378  examples  about  which  informa- 
tion has  been  collected  by  Mr.  Jackson.  The  author  and  Dr.  Anne  Ross  in  her  brief  foreword  are  both  rightly  cautious 
about  how  this  large  body  of  material  is  to  be  interpreted.  It  could  support  evidence  of  the  Celtic  cult  of  the  severed 
head,  but  definite  proof  may  always  be  lacking.  Equally  problematical  are  the  questions  of  dating:  no  head  had 
been  found  in  a datable  context.  The  association  of  heads  with  wells,  the  grouping  of  heads  around  one  location 
(e.g.  nos.  14,  54,  55)  and  the  closely  comparable  distributions  of  heads  and  of  Iron  Age  querns  are  indications  of  a 
similar  date.  Until  greater  precision  is  attainable,  these  heads  may  be  pondered  upon  as  symbols  of  a mystical  wor- 
ship (nos.  52-3),  viewed  as  objects  of  terror  (no.  39),  or  admired  as  works  of  primitive  art  (the  exquisite  no.  13). 
University  of  Leeds  Lawrence  Butler 

Thomas  Jefferys,  A Survey  of  the  County  of  Yorkshire,  1775,  Harry  Margary,  Lympne  Castle,  Kent,  1973. 
Introductory  notes  by  J.  B.  Harley  and  J.  C.  Harvey.  Loose  sheets  -£8.00,  card-bound  -£10. 00,  case-bound  .£16.00. 

Thomas  Jefferys,  engraver  and  ‘Geographer  to  the  King’,  enjoyed  in  his  day  a considerable  reputation  as  a maker 
and  publisher  of  fine  maps.  His  London  workshop  attracted  a succession  of  talented  employees  and  became  both  a 
source  of  professional  expertise  and  an  important  element  in  the  eighteenth-century  map  trade.  Although  best 
known  perhaps  for  his  maps  of  the  American  colonies  and  the  West  Indies,  Jefferys  was  responsible  also,  from  1765 
onwards,  for  an  ambitious  series  of  county  surveys.  Within  five  years  he  had  published  maps  of  Bedfordshire, 
Oxfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Buckinghamshire  and  Westmorland.  Yorkshire,  arguably  the  finest  of  all, 
appeared  in  1771-2,  in  part  posthumously.  The  plates  of  the  Yorkshire  survey  were  then  acquired  in  turn  by  Andrew 
Dury,  a one-time  rival;  by  the  London  map-sellers  Robert  Sayer  and  John  Bennett;  and  eventually  by  William 
Faden,  Jefferys’  business  successor.  The  facsimile  which  is  now  available  is  reproduced  from  Sayer  and  Bennett’s 
edition  of  1775.  We  are  given  the  twenty  sheets  published  in  that  year,  each  on  a scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile, 
together  with  a scholarly  essay  on  Jefferys  and  his  work  byj.  B.  Harley  and  J.  C.  Harvey. 

As  these  authors  rightly  point  out,  Jefferys’  map  ‘provides  a fascinating  introduction  to  the  Yorkshire  landscape 
of  200  years  ago’.  Limitations  of  scale  notwithstanding,  Jefferys  was  able  to  depict  the  county  in  considerable  detail. 
We  are  shown  its  varied  topography  and  settlement  patterns,  as  well  as  its  parks,  commons,  industries  and  systems 
of  communication.  Equally  informative  are  the  large  scale  plans  (of  Halifax,  Hull,  Leeds,  Ripon,  Scarborough, 
Sheffield  and  York)  which  accompany  some  of  the  regional  sheets.  Not  the  least  of  the  map’s  virtues  is  its 
comparatively  accurate  representation  of  the  contemporary  scene.  Like  Jefferys’  other  county  maps,  but  unlike  most 
of  its  predecessors,  Yorkshire  was  compiled  largely  from  original  field  survey.  Jefferys’  surveyors,  moreover, 
included  some  of  the  best  available.  At  least  one,  Joseph  Hodskinson,  performed  notable  work  on  his  own  account. 
Hodskinson,  who  surveyed  the  East  Riding  and  much  of  the  North  and  West  Ridings  for  Jefferys,  was  later 
to  plot  the  extensive  Constable  estates  in  Holderness,  leaving  a field-book  which  bears  testimony  to  his  superb 
craftsmanship. 

The  special  qualities  of  Jefferys’  Yorkshire  were  commented  on  bv  Harold  Whitaker  some  forty  years  ago.  A 
more  extended  critique  was  overdue,  however,  and  users  of  this  splendid  map  will  be  grateful  to  Messrs.  Harley 
and  Harvey  for  their  expert  guidance.  They  are  likely  to  be  equally  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  reprint  itself. 
University  of  Hull  A.  Harris 
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David  Johnson,  Regency  Revolution:  The  Case  of  Arthur  Thistlewood,  Compton  Russell,  Compton  Chamberlayne, 
Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  1974,  pp.  182,  ills.,  £2.75. 

The  names  of  John  Castle,  George  Edwards  and  ‘Oliver’  have  a prominent  and  unenviable  place  in  history.  All 
were  agents  provocateurs  and  all  figure  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  book,  which  is  a study  of  the  plots  in  the  capital  that 
were  intended  to  spark  off  a national  rising : plots,  connected  with  Arthur  Thistlewood,  which  started  with  the  Spa 
Fields  meeting  in  1816  and  ended  four  years  later  in  the  ‘Cato  Street  Conspiracy’ — ‘the  final  episode  of  the  post-war 
agitation’  in  E.  P.  Thompson’s  words.  Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  followed  up  a comment  in  Thompson’s  The 
Making  of  the  English  Working  Class  (1963  edition,  p.  700,  footnote  4)  saying  that  much  remained  to  be  found  out 
about  Thistlewood’s  activities,  and  he  has  read  extensively  in  the  Home  Office  and  Treasury  Solicitor’s  papers.  He 
has  mastered  these,  produced  a coherent  ‘chronicle  of  Thistlewood’s  revolutionary  intrigues’  as  his  publishers  say 
and  for  this  we  should  be  grateful — but  there  is  no  real  depth  to  his  story.  Edwards  and  Castle  come  out  of  it  as 
loathsome  as  always,  but  Thistlewood  remains  as  elusive  as  ever,  he  and  his  colleagues  acting  in  a kind  of  vacuum, 
not  being  put  into  the  Radical  background  of  London  in  the  post-war  years — a task  done  marvellously  well  by 
Mr.  Thompson  in  a much  shorter  space.  Mr.  Johnson  treats  the  plots  of  Thistlewood  and  his  friends  with 
incredulity,  seemingly  echoing  their  counsel’s  statements  about  the  futility  of  the  ‘grand  gesture’ — their  belief  that  a 
successful  seizure  of  one  town  or  place  would  be  followed  in  other  places.  This  makes  them  cranks  from  the  outset, 
and  some  of  them  certainly  were  that,  but  the  belief  in  a grand  gesture  was  held  by  plotters  both  before  Thistlewood 
and  after  him,  Dr.  John  Taylor  in  Chartist  times  for  example.  Thistlewood’s  activities,  because  they  failed,  may  seem 
cranky  after  150  years,  but  there  have  been  successful  revolutions,  surely,  which  have  started  from  equally  humble 
beginnings.  Contemporaries  were  right  to  treat  the  plans  of  the  Thistlewoods  and  Brandreths  seriously;  it  is  the 
historians  who  have  been  wrong  in  dismissing  them  with  derision. 

Mr.  Johnson  makes  several  minor  errors — his  spelling  of  the  name  of  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  for  example — and  has 
nothing  to  say  of  the  activities  of  T.  Thomas,  another  spy  who  was  chairman  of  a London  committee  of  trades 
and  an  associate  of  Thomas  Preston,  the  shoe-maker  colleague  of  Thistlewood.  Nothing  is  said,  either,  of  the 
attention  that  London’s  Jacobins  directed  at  the  debtors’  jails  in  1816,  attention  which  at  first  sight  seems  bizarre. 
These  are  fairly  typical  of  the  omissions  which  make  the  study  less  than  complete.  Mr.  Johnson  should  have  spread 
himself  more  and  put  his  characters  in  their  correct  perspective;  should  have  dealt  with  the  contentions  of  R.  J. 
White  and  F.  C.  Mather  about  how  to  present  people  like  Castle  and  Edwards;  and  told  us  more  about  the  minor 
figures  in  his  story.  There  are  some  surprising  omissions  from  his  bibliography  too — The  Political  Register  and  ‘Orator’ 
Hunt’s  memoirs,  for  example,  as  well  as  works  by  George  Borrows,  T.  F.  Buxton,  Simon  Maccoby  and  (on  ‘Oliver’) 
A.  F.  Hattersley. 

York  Educational  Settlement  A.  J.  Peacock 

Ian  Kershaw,  Bolton  Priory:  the  Economy  of  a Northern  Monastery,  1286-1325,  Oxford  University  Press,  1973, 
pp.  xiv+214,  1 map,  £4.50. 

Bolton  Priory  has  long  held  a special  place  in  the  affections  of  the  Yorkshire  antiquary.  Fortunate  in  its  site  and 
fortunate  in  its  surroundings,  it  has  also  been  fortunate  in  its  historians;  and  to  the  distinguished  names  of 
T.  D.  Whitaker  and  A.  Hamilton  Thompson  it  is  now  a pleasure  to  add  that  of  Ian  Kershaw.  By  any  standards,  his 
is  an  unusually  interesting  book  and  one  whose  general  significance  for  the  medieval  economic  and  monastic 
historian  often  transcends  its  local  setting.  Few  English  religious  houses,  and  certainly  none  in  Yorkshire,  have  ever 
been  subjected  to  a more  detailed  and  rigorous  analysis.  Here  at  last  is  a rare  opportunity  to  ground  our 
preconceptions  about  the  conduct  of  the  monastic  life  in  later  medieval  England  on  a comparatively  solid  basis  of 
incontrovertible  factual  information.  Of  course,  and  as  Dr.  Kershaw  himself  points  out  at  the  close  of  his  inevitably 
inconclusive  discussion  of  monastic  indebtedness  at  Bolton,  ‘even  where  we  have  the  data  . . . the  mentality  behind 
it  frequently  proves  elusive’.  No  one  will  learn  from  this  book  what  induced  a long  succession  of  Yorkshiremen 
to  become  Augustinian  canons  at  Bolton;  but  we  can  now  begin  to  appreciate  not  only  what  those  canons  ate  and 
drank  but  what  their  material  problems  really  were. 

In  Dr.  Kershaw’s  own  words,  this  book  ‘is  essentially  an  analysis  of  the  splendid  Bolton  Priory  account  book 
housed  at  Chatsworth’,  a volume  containing  the  annual  accounts  of  the  monastery  from  1286  to  1325.  So  unique  is 
this  manuscript  and  so  dependent  upon  it  is  the  present  work  that  perhaps  the  only  serious  criticism  of  the  author  is 
that  he  tells  us  relatively  little  about  his  all-important  source.  The  regrettable  neglect  of  the  ‘Compotus  Monasterii 
de  Boulton’  by  Yorkshire  historians,  even  by  Hamilton  Thompson,  during  the  present  century  is  now  splendidly 
redeemed;  but  it  seems  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Kershaw’s  publishers  did  not  find  the  space  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
transcript  of  at  least  one  year’s  account.  As  it  is,  we  are  left  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  entire  manuscript  still 
deserves  publication,  proposed  as  long  ago  as  1914.  There  can  be  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  scrupulous  care  and 
scholarship  displayed  by  Dr.  Kershaw  in  extracting  material  from  the  ‘Compotus’;  but  its  survival  nevertheless 
presents  us  with  some  interesting  and  not  entirely  resolved  questions.  As  ‘each  annual  account  is  in  fact  a combina- 
tion of  several  accounts’,  can  we  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  ‘Compotus’  does  not  present  us  with  an  over- 
simplified picture  of  Bolton’s  monastic  economy?  What  is  the  precise  evidence  for  the  belief  that  the  revenues 
reserved  to  the  Bolton  sacrist  and  refectorer,  themselves  excluded  from  the  ‘Compotus’,  were  always  ‘very  minor’? 
And  who,  and  for  what  reason,  is  likely  to  have  gone  to  the  strenuous  and  most  unusual  labour  of  summarising 
previous  account  rolls  in  a volume  of  no  less  than  492  folios?  Are  we  to  associate  the  compilation  of  the  ‘Compotus’ 
with  the  lay  guardians  who  administered  the  priory’s  finances  during  the  economic  crisis  of  the  early  1320s  or  with 
the  canons  who  returned  to  Bolton  shortly  thereafter? 

Such  technical  considerations  do  not  however  detract  from  the  validity  and  importance  of  Dr.  Kershaw’s  findings. 
He  is  remarkably  successful  in  using  the  Bolton  Priory  accounts  of  1286-1325  to  ‘give  as  complete  an  over-all 
picture  of  monastic  economy  as  we  can  hope  to  obtain’.  The  longest  chapter  in  his  book  is  devoted  to  a survey  of 
the  priory’s  exploitation  of  its  estate,  a survey  which  not  only  reveals  the  canons’  dependence  on  corn  production 
at  their  home  farm  but  also  their  reliance  upon  tithe  income  from  the  Craven  parishes  of  Skipton,  Kildwick  and 
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Long  Preston:  without  the  support  of  that  much  criticised  method  of  sustaining  late  medieval  corporations, 
Bolton  Priory  could  never  have  survived  at  all.  A more  novel  feature  of  the  monastic  economy  during  the 
extraordinarily  long  priorate  of  John  of  Laund  ( c . 1286-1331)  was  a deliberate  attempt  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
convent’s  own  sheep-flock:  the  latter  regularly  numbered  3,000  or  more  throughout  the  decade  immediately  before 
the  catastrophic  famine  years  of  13 15-17.  For  many  readers  however,  Dr.  Kershaw’s  investigation  of  the  provisioning 
of  the  priory  will  prove  the  most  attractive  part  of  his  book:  his  evidence  not  only  confirms  the  established  view  that 
‘the  drinking  of  ale  assumed  heroic  proportions  during  the  Middle  Ages’  but  raises  the  important  possibility  that  the 
inmates  of  late  medieval  religious  houses  and  their  dependents  ate  considerably  more  meat  than  has  usually  been 
assumed.  Even  more  interesting  new  ground  is  broken  in  a chapter  which  surveys  Bolton  Priory’s  involvement  in  a 
complex  series  of  credit  operations,  involving  personages  as  diverse  as  Italian  merchants  and  canons  of  York 
Minster:  here  in  particular  Dr.  Kershaw  makes  it  clear  that  an  important  subject  cries  out  for  further  enquiry  in  the 
case  of  other  English  religious  houses. 

The  excellent  opening  and  closing  chapters  of  Dr.  Kershaw’s  book  set  his  analysis  of  the  1286-1325  ‘Compotus’ 
in  a wider  context  by  providing  a brief  survey  of  Bolton  Priory’s  history  both  before  and  after  1330.  Both  chapters 
are  models  of  judicious  compression,  the  first  using  the  unpublished  Bolton  Coucher  Book  at  Chatsworth,  and  the 
second  of  the  author’s  own  edition  of  the  priory’s  late  medieval  rentals  and  ministers’  accounts  (Y.A.S.R.S. 
CXXXII  (1969)).  But  the  importance  of  this  study  rests  primarily  on  its  treatment  of  the  Bolton  ‘Compotus’ : here, 
as  he  properly  points  out,  Dr.  Kershaw  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  his  period  as  well  as  his  place.  Whether  or 
not  the  second  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century  marked  a genuine  turning  point  in  the  economic  history  of 
medieval  England,  the  great  value  of  so  detailed  a demonstration  of  the  calamitous  consequences  of  crop  failure, 
Scottish  raiding  and  cattle  murrain  for  a previously  prosperous  religious  corporation  needs  no  urging.  As  so  many  of 
Bolton  Priory’s  estates  were  situated  near  the  border-line  between  cultivable  land  and  the  ‘highland  zone’,  this 
study  also  provides  us  with  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  test  the  famous  thesis  of  declining  arable  agriculture  on 
the  marginal  lands  of  late  medieval  England.  Interestingly  and  convincingly  enough,  Dr.  Kershaw’s  overall 
conclusions  are  by  no  means  excessively  gloomy:  ‘there  seems  no  apparent  cause  to  doubt  that  the  priory’s  financial 
status  was  fairly  sound  and  stable  in  the  last  days  of  its  life’.  Such  evidence  lends  new  weight  to  the  view  that  the 
most  important  and  in  many  ways  most  surprising  feature  of  the  English  monastic  economy  during  the  later  middle 
ages  was  not  its  supposed  ‘decline’  but  its  remarkable  resilience.  There  can  certainly  be  no  doubt  of  that  economy’s 
significance  for  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  Craven:  Dr.  Kershaw  is  able  to  show  that  there  were  probably  as  many 
as  150  persons  resident  in  and  around  the  monastic  precinct  as  well  as  the  fifteen  or  so  canons  themselves.  One  ends 
the  reading  of  this  admirably  lucid  study  with  the  welcome  conviction  that  the  social  and  economic  role  of  this 
apparently  small  Augustinian  priory  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  West  Riding  was  even  more  important  to  the  life 
of  medieval  Yorkshire  than  one  had  previously  assumed.  The  details  of  Bolton  Priory’s  financial  history  do  much, 
after  all,  to  explain  the  magnificence  of  its  surviving  ruins. 

University  of  York  R.  B.  Dobson 

Geoffrey  F.  Lambert,  A History  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Hedon  Haven:  1774-J974,  Fledon  Local  History  Series 
No.  2,  Hedon,  1974,  pp.  15,  illus.,  25p. 

By  an  Act  of  1774  the  silted  waterway  connecting  Hedon  and  the  Humber  estuary  was  committed  to 
Commissioners  charged  with  its  improvement  and  subsequent  management.  In  its  general  outlines,  the  story  of  their 
work  is  well  told  in  Mr.  Lambert’s  booklet:  the  improvement  of  the  Haven  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  was 
apparently  quite  successful  in  attracting  trade  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  century,  but  there  was  a slow  decline 
from  the  mid-century  before  competition  from  improved  road  and  the  new  rail  transport,  and  in  1922  the 
Commissioners  sold  part  of  the  Haven  to  a railway  company.  The  continual  and  heavy  expenditure  needed  to  keep 
the  waterway  from  silting  up,  a problem  contributed  to  by  the  lack  of  fresh  water  flowing  into  the  Haven,  is 
stressed  in  the  account.  Specific  instances  of  such  expenditure  are,  however,  few.  Most  importantly,  expenditure 
details  are  absent  from  the  discussion  of  the  increasingly  valuable  toll  rentals  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  an 
absence  which  makes  it  impossible  to  evaluate  the  financial  success  of  the  Haven  in  its  apparent  heyday.  The  precise 
nature  of  the  trade  attracted  to  the  Haven  also  remains  somewhat  obscure;  there  is,  thus,  no  indication  of  which 
cargoes  were  most  significant  in  the  local  trade  before  the  present  century,  when  coal  was  virtually  the  only 
commodity  handled.  Mr.  Lambert’s  booklet  is,  nevertheless,  a useful  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Haven 
under  its  Commissioners. 

Victoria  County  History,  Hull  G.  H.  R.  Kent 

Joyce  Mankowska,  Goole:  a port  in  Green  Fields,  Ebor  Press,  York,  1973,  pp.  70,  illus.,  fi.oo 

Goole,  that  interesting  urban  child  of  the  canal  age,  has  received  a surprising  amount  of  attention  recently  from 
academic  historians  after  years  of  neglect.  While  such  writers  perhaps  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  the  case  study  (‘a 
canal  port’),  the  local  worker  is  often  less  concerned  with,  say,  comparative  social  and  economic  analysis  and  more 
with  the  immediacy  of  the  place  where,  as  Mrs.  Mankowska  puts  it,  he  is  ‘at  home’.  Those  who  know  the  back- 
ground of  Goole’s  local  studies  will  regret  that  the  late  Mr.  H.  Garside  did  not  live  to  write  the  town’s  definitive 
history.  But  he  would  have  welcomed  this  cheerful  contribution  looking  at  the  port’s  life  and  labour  from  a 
homely  angle  and  helping  to  supplement  the  professional’s  necessarily  more  analytical  approach. 

Goole  was  built  by  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  as  the  river  outlet  to  their  Knottingley-Goole  Canal 
(completed  1826)  which  largely  superseded  the  earlier  Selby  Canal  as  the  company’s  link  with  the  tidal  Ouse.  In 
April  1828  Goole  became  a foreign  trade  port  and,  despite  railway  incursions,  the  docks  which  were  developed 
remained  Navigation  property  until  nationalisation.  Rising  above  the  plain  marshland  scenery,  the  town  long  wore 
something  of  a ‘frontier’  aspect  under  the  Aire  & Calder’s  paternalism.  Mrs.  Mankowska  tells  us  a little  about  the 
port’s  economic  growth  but  the  heart  of  her  booklet  is  anecdotes  of  the  town’s  homes  and  families  and  lore  about 
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the  ships.  As  she  promises  in  her  introduction,  it  is  essentially  ‘the  existence’  the  living  and  loving,  growing  and 
enduring,  losing  and  abiding,  that  have  made  Goole  more  than  just  earth  and  water  . . Some  will  frown,  but 
studies  such  as  this  have  a useful  role  in  interpreting  aspects  of  a town  to  its  inhabitants  and  friends. 

University  of  Strathclyde  Baron  F.  Duckham 

Barry  M.  Marsden,  The  Early  Barrow  Diggers,  The  Folk  Life  Library,  Shire  Publications  Ltd.,  Princes  Risborough, 
Bucks.,  1974,  pp.  126,  illus.,  £3.25. 

The  author  states  his  intention  to  ‘cast  some  light  on  the  activities  of  (those)  ...  on  whose  work  we  have  based 
so  much  of  our  knowledge  of  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  society’.  Certainly  the  origin  of  archaeological  studies  in 
the  British  Isles  lies  in  the  investigation  of  those  most  convenient  and  prolific  monuments  of  the  landscape,  the  round 
barrows.  Marsden  traces  the  careers  of  the  early  lions  of  barrow  digging  on  a partly  chronological  and  partly 
geographical  basis.  With  the  aid  of  portraits,  excavation  scenes  and  illustrations  of  burials  and  grave  goods,  the 
careers  of  Bryan  Faussett,  James  Douglas,  Richard  Colt  Ploare  and  William  Cunnington  are  traced.  After  these 
eighteenth-century  figures  come  accounts  of  Thomas  Bateman,  J.  R.  Mortimer,  William  Greenwell  and  other  major 
workers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  sources  employed  are  frequently  the  humane  asides  from  the  published  works  of  these  early  barrow  investi- 
gators, along  with  anecdotes  of  a personal  nature.  The  barrow  diggers  of  Yorkshire  and  Northern  England  receive 
a generous  treatment,  but  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  text  between  John  Mortimer  and  his  brother  and  partner, 
Robert,  who  died  a tragic  and  early  death.  The  excavation  of  Willy  Howe,  Thwing,  by  Albert,  first  Lord 
Londesborough,  is  a notable  omission.  Only  one  member  of  the  celebrated  Lukis  family  is  considered,  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Lukis,  who  began  his  digging  exploits  in  Wiltshire  and  ended  his  days  as  Rector  of  Wath,  near  Ripon.  His 
obituary  ( Y.A.J . 12  (1893),  285-88)  places  him  as  a scholar  of  international  standing. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a survey  of  the  early  barrow  diggers  has  been  produced  on  a national  scale.  However 
there  are  still  considerable  sources  of  contemporary  information  that  the  author  has  not  considered,  such  as  reports 
in  The  Times  and  local  newspapers,  society  minutebooks  and  social  biographies  which  provide  a fuller  picture  of 
the  social  and  economic  standing  of  the  early  diggers  in  ages  when  social  and  class  connections  were  of  such  supreme 
importance.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  whether  this  book  is  intended  for  the  general  reader  or  the  student  and 
specialist.  The  system  of  chapter  notes  providing  a selective  bibliography  is  a particular  weakness,  and  the  sources 
of  quotations  in  the  text  are  not  individually  noted.  A fuller  bibliography  would  be  desirable  in  any  further  edition 
of  this  work. 

Doncaster  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  T.  G.  Manby 

Mary  Mauchline,  Harewood  House,  David  and  Charles,  Newton  Abbot,  1974,  pp.  195,  illus.,  .£4.75. 

Harewood  House  continues  the  long  tradition  of  ‘country  house  biographies’  that  illustrate  the  blend  between 
fabric  and  family,  between  patronage  and  the  arts,  and  not  least  between  the  original  idea  and  the  final  outcome. 

Though  the  Harewood  estate  has  a long  history,  the  book  is  rightly  concerned  with  the  succeeding  generations  of 
the  Lascelles  family  and  their  attitude  toward  the  present  Harewood  House.  As  the  author  has  discovered  in  her 
meticulous  research  into  the  Harewood  archives,  the  complex  history  of  these  last  250  years  is  one  which  poses  many 
intriguing  questions,  many  of  which  remain  tantalisingly  half  answered,  as  the  missing  half  of  Thomas  Chippendale’s 
bill  demonstrates.  Thus  it  is  not  known  just  how  many  architects  submitted  schemes  for  the  new  houses,  nor  how 
far  one  can  distinguish  between  the  contributions  say  of  Robert  Carr  and  his  more  famous  son  John,  and  between 
their  work  and  that  of  the  Adam  brothers.  Moreover  the  author  tells  us  that  Edwin  Lascelles  sought  the  advice 
of  the  cognoscenti,  especially  Lord  Leicester  of  Holkham.  It  is  clear  that  Adam  was  commissioned  to  decorate 
the  principal  rooms,  apparently  leaving  Carr  responsible  for  the  remainder  of  the  house. 

Building  began  with  the  stables  in  1755  and  the  family  were  able  to  move  into  the  house  sixteen  years  later, 
though  the  decorating  and  furnishing  continued  until  after  1780.  The  author  carefully  chronicles  the  complex 
interaction  between  the  patron  and  his  chosen  architects  and  craftsmen,  a story  that  shows  how  Lascelles’  taste  was 
now  more  advanced  than  that  of  his  architects,  now  more  conservative.  He  became  a baron  in  1790,  five  years 
before  his  death.  His  successor,  a cousin,  was  made  an  earl  in  1801  and,  as  if  in  celebration,  Carr  designed  huge 
appendages  for  the  north  front.  Fortunately  these  were  not  built,  but  the  third  earl  and  his  wife  could  not  resist  the 
lure  of  building.  Their  chosen  architect  was  Sir  Charles  Barry,  who  produced  numerous  designs  for  extending  and 
improving  the  house  and  its  immediate  setting.  As  with  so  many  contemporary  schemes,  the  wife  was  the  prime 
mover,  and  her  ideas  quickly  proved  too  costly  to  implement.  Nonetheless  the  author  makes  clear  that  Barry’s 
transformation  of  Harewood  resulted  in  a house  eminently  in  sympathy  with  early  Victorian  ideals.  The  chief 
sacrifices  were  the  south  portico,  the  Dining  Room,  the  State  Bedroom  and  the  Circular  Room,  together  with  the 
dismembering  of  much  of  the  superb  Chippendale  furniture.  The  latter  was  often  designed  for  display,  but  Barry’s 
clients  preferred  to  add  many  new  pieces  to  enhance  the  greater  sense  of  comfort  that  was  the  keynote  of  the  era. 

The  project  brought  about  a minor  financial  crisis  in  1848,  though  work  continued  in  the  following  decade. 
Little  more  needed  doing  until  the  restoration  of  the  State  Apartments  was  undertaken  by  the  sixth  earl  and  the 
Princess  Royal  between  1930  and  1939,  and  Sir  Herbert  Baker  was  employed  to  modify  the  private  rooms  in  the 
East  Wing.  The  sixth  earl,  a notable  collector  of  paintings,  transformed  the  Rose  and  Green  Drawing  Rooms  by  the 
introduction  of  Italian  Renaissance  paintings,  now  widely  known  to  the  public  following  the  present  earl’s  decision 
to  open  the  house. 

Thus  the  wheel  has  turned  full  circle — the  present  Harewood  estate  was  founded  on  the  proceeds  of  one  successful 
business,  and  now  the  house  and  park  have  been  made  into  another.  Mary  Mauchline  tells  the  story  with  a rare  wit, 
undeterred  by  the  great  number  of  documents  she  has  had  perforce  to  read.  She  knows  by  apt  choice  of  detail  just 
how  prolonged  and  complex  a process  the  building  and  maintenance  of  Harewood  has  been. 

University  of  Hull  Ivan  Hall 
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J.  N.  L.  Myres  and  W.  H.  Southern,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Cremation  Cemetery  at  Sancton , East  Yorkshire,  Hull  Museum 
Publications  No.  218,  1973,  pp.  119,  43  figs.,  2 maps,  £1.00. 

All  Anglo-Saxon  archaeologists  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  first  complete  publication  of  a major  North- 
umbrian cemetery,  which  also  seems  to  be  the  northernmost  of  the  great  cremation  sites  of  Anglo-Saxon  England. 
The  report  covers  the  early  work  by  Rolleston,  Mr.  Southern’s  1954-58  excavations  which  produced  a plan  of  a 
large  part  of  the  cemetery  and  provided  grave  goods  firmly  associated  with  individual  urns,  and  Dr.  Myres’ 
extensive  discussion  of  the  pottery  and  of  its  Continental  parallels.  By  a close  examination  of  the  stamps  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  decorative  patterns,  Dr.  Myres  is  able  to  distinguish  various  potters’  workshops,  some  of  whose 
products  are  also  found  as  far  away  as  Norfolk.  As  more  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  are  published,  it  will  become 
easier  to  trace  such  movements  of  pottery  and  so  to  reconstruct  trade  routes  within  England. 

Dr.  Myres  also  suggests,  because  of  its  strategic  position  near  a major  Roman  road  junction  and  the  early  date  at 
which  the  cemetery  began,  that  a mixed  Anglian  and  Saxon  settlement  may  have  been  established  at  Sancton 
before  the  disappearance  of  the  Roman  authority.  Whereas  the  other  cemeteries  in  Yorkshire  associated  with  such 
mercenaries  are  small  and  confined  to  the  early  pagan  period,  Sancton  is  a large  cemetery  which  continued  in  use 
until  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  suggesting  that  its  settlement  may  have  been  the  original  focal  point  of  the 
kingdom  of  Deira. 

Unfortunately,  the  very  reasonable  price  seems  to  have  been  achieved  through  a number  of  economies,  especially 
in  the  publication  of  the  small  finds.  Few  have  sections,  as  is  also  the  case  with  a number  of  the  urns,  and  reduced  to  a 
quarter  some,  for  example  tweezers  16mm  long,  almost  disappear.  Yet  the  stamps  are  drawn  full  size.  A fuller 
description  and  discussion  of  the  grave  goods  would  also  have  been  useful  since  some  are  of  interest  in  their  own 
right,  such  as  the  fragment  said  to  be  from  an  enamelled  brooch  (fig.  2,  no.  2342).  The  report  contains  a number  of 
printer’s  errors,  such  as  ‘internments’  for  ‘interments’  (p.  11)  and  the  omission  of  the  description  of  no.  18,  p.  114. 
It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  eyes  in  the  drawing  of  the  human  head  bucket  mount  (fig.  1,  no  2351)  have  been 
transferred  to  the  position  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  attachment  holes  and  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
deliberately  made  holes  in  the  base  of  urn  no.  2605  (fig.  21).  A more  detailed  map  showing  the  relationship  of  Sanc- 
ton to  other  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  in  the  area,  some  photographs  of  the  site  and  of  the  urns,  especially  that  by 
Taunt  which  permitted  identification  of  Rolleston’ s urns,  and  some  analysis  of  the  skeletal  material  would  also  have 
been  of  value. 

Leeds  Margaret  L.  Faull 

Ordnance  Survey,  Britain  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton,  1973,  pp.  68,  two  maps  at 
1:625,000,  £3.00. 

It  is  pleasant  to  welcome  another  period  map  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  particularly  after  rumours  of  a reduction 
in  its  services.  At  £ 3.00  it  may  seem  costly,  but  against  the  background  of  present  book  prices,  it  is  still  a bargain. 
Previously  maps  have  been  paper-backed  with  an  attached  explanatory  booklet  which  came  adrift  from  the  map 
with  use,  but  here  the  two  maps  are  contained  in  the  wallet  of  a hard-backed  book.  Although  clearly  an  improved 
format,  it  must  be  emphasised  that  it  is  the  maps  rather  than  the  always  increasing  introductory  text  which  are 
the  real  value  of  the  series. 

Comparing  the  map  with  its  predecessors,  there  is  slightly  more  on  the  map  than  on  that  of  Britain  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  but  it  lacks  the  indication  of  intensity  of  settlement  provided  by  the  minor  finds  marked  by  small  black  dots  on 
the  Map  of  Roman  Britain.  The  longer  period  over  which  Roman  remains  have  been  of  interest  to  antiquaries  and 
have  been  recorded  preclude  a similar  archaeological  background,  but  the  Domesday  vills  recorded  as  extant  under 
Edward  the  Confessor,  or  the  numerous  carved  Saxon  crosses  for  which  the  basic  lists  have  long  been  made,  could 
have  provided  a similar  background.  Unlike  the  types  of  map  provided  for  the  old-style  historical  atlas,  the  map 
eschews  all  political  and  ecclesiastical  boundaries  except  that  of  the  Danelaw  and  a subsidiary  map  of  the  Welsh 
cantrefs.  It  marks  all  the  main  administrative,  military  and  ecclesiastical  centres,  and  names  most  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  texts  of  the  period.  It  is  rather  good  on  the  Danish  penetration,  using  place-names  as  an  aid  to  mark 
the  extent  of  Danish  culture,  as  well  as  marking  the  forts  and  overwintering  places  of  the  Danish  army.  The  place- 
name  marking  could  have  been  expanded  to  include  other  more  subtle  cultural  divisions.  Major  archaeological  sites 
are  marked,  but  again  many  more  minor  finds  could  have  been  shown. 

The  map  serves  a useful  purpose,  but  its  comparative  emptiness  could  have  been  filled  out  in  many  areas. 
Sometimes  the  choice  of  material  for  inclusion  results  in  distortion  of  the  pattern  of  settlement,  as  in  the  old  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Here  the  bulk  of  the  sites  marked  are  place-names  ending  in  ‘by’,  set  against  the  background 
of  the  old  Roman  road  system.  This  results  in  blank  areas  on  the  north  Wolds,  and  between  Pocklington  and  Brough 
on  Humber,  which  visually  suggests  surprising  and  illusory  gaps  in  settlement.  The  inclusion  of  Saxon  crosses — 
even  the  major  sculpture  from  Nunburnholmc  is  omitted— or  even  some  of  the  more  important  Domesday  vills, 
e.g.  Weaverthorpe,  waste  in  1086  and  therefore  deriving  its  position  as  head  of  a group  of  manors  from  before  the 
Conquest,  would  have  gone  some  way  to  fill  the  gap.  The  node  of  Roman  roads  at  Malton-Norton  is  a blank,  yet 
as  the  Saxon  stones  and  minor  finds  from  Old  Malton  show,  settlement  continued  here.  A greater  density  of  material 
could  have  found  place  on  a map  of  this  scale  and  presented  a much  less  distorted  overall  picture,  but  within  its 
limits  this  production  has  much  to  commend  it. 

Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments,  York  H.  G.  Ramm 

Ordnance  Survey,  Field  Archaeology  in  Great  Britain,  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton,  1973,  pp.  184,  illus.,  ^1.50. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  first  issued  guidance  for  field  archaeologists  in  1921,  and  in  its  fifth  edition  this  now  forms 
a book  of  70,000  words  whose  purpose  is  ‘to  outline  for  the  beginner  the  physical  characteristics  and  the  cultural  and 
historical  contexts  of  such  antiquities  as  may  be  found  in  Britain’.  Arranged  on  a chronological  basis,  the  various 
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periods  are  treated  to  a general  introduction  followed  by  more  detailed  consideration  of  appropriate  aspects,  and  a 
bibliography  indicates  further  reading. 

The  book  is  as  fully  up  to  date  as  its  size  and  scope  allow,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  an  invaluable  guide  for  beginners. 
From  it  the  reader  should  be  able  to  appreciate  how  much  knowledge  of  the  landscape  can  be  built  up  from  a study 
of  air  photographs,  of  all  types  of  map,  of  museum  collections,  and  by  field  walking,  without  recourse  to  excavation. 
An  innovation  is  the  inclusion  of  thirty  line  drawings  of  representative  antiquities:  it  is  unfortunate  that  many  are 
too  coarsely  drawn,  and  only  summarily  acknowledged.  When  the  cultural  context  of  antiquities  is  claimed  as  a 
purpose  of  the  book,  some  illustration  of  small  finds  might  have  been  included.  In  the  section  on  sources  of  air 
photographs  (p.  14)  the  National  Monuments  Record  collection  should  itself  have  been  mentioned.  But  the  reader 
is  generally  well  advised,  and  is  rightly  cautioned  over  the  misuse  of  metal  detectors  (p.  1 1),  and  of  Ordnance  Survey 
maps  of  any  scale  (p.  12)  by  such  enthusiasts  as  we  might  term  the  Old  Straight  Tracks  brigade. 

Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments,  York  Ian  H.  Goodall 

George  G.  Page,  Bishophill,  York:  Appraisal  and  Renewal , York  Civic  Trust  and  William  Sessions  Ltd.,  York,  1974, 
pp.  54,  illus.,  £1.00. 

Folded  within  the  medieval  walls  of  York,  on  the  unfashionable  side  of  the  river  and  off  the  heavily  beaten  tourist 
track,  Bishophill  smoulders  along  on  layers  of  history.  It  was  the  colonia  of  Roman  York,  the  possible  site  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  a Romano-British  bishop,  a medieval  suburb,  a noisy,  thriving  dockside  area  in  the  seventeenth 
and  later  centuries,  the  site  of  the  first  nineteenth-century  terraced  workers’  housing  and  the  best  of  the  high-density 
housing  of  the  1860s  to  1890s  and  now  (inevitably)  of  the  movement  for  conservation  and  opposition  to  any  changes 
that  favour  the  motor  car.  It  needed  and  deserved  a study,  and  has  received  the  most  detailed,  searching, 
meticulous  and  extraordinary  survey  I have  read. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  the  eye  or  camera  or  caustic  mind  of  George  Pace  and  his  colleagues  as  they 
explored  every  inch  of  the  place  and  recorded  its  character,  composed  of  ‘buildings  rising  directly  from  the  pave- 
ments, continuous  street  facades,  man-made  canyons  in  some  streets,  the  eye-breaks  of  forward  gables,  the  subtleties 
of  pseudo-squares,  the  added  visual  impact  of  the  few  open  spaces,  the  tiny  walled  and  fenced  front  gardens,  the 
snickets,  the  sculptural  form  of  out-shoots’.  It  was  a fitting  setting  for  other  characters — the  bankrupt  Duke  of 
Buckingham  or  Richard  Chicken,  the  original  of  Mr.  Micawber.  It  has  lost  some  much-loved  buildings,  like  The 
Plumbers'  Arms,  a sixteenth-century  house  that  did  not  deserve  its  fate  or  the  wretched  pastiche  that  has  taken  its 
place;  it  has  echoes  of  lost  vitality,  like  Skeldergate,  a sad  and  shapeless  relic  of  the  crowded,  bustling  main  street  of 
the  harbour  in  its  heyday;  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  unobtrusive  treasures  like  the  Quaker  Burial  Ground,  that  Mr. 
Pace  rightly  records  as  a major  aesthetic  experience. 

His  vocabulary  indicates  the  character  of  his  approach — to  take  some  typical  phrases,  ‘do-it-yourself’,  ‘raw  bricks’, 
‘York  Developer’s  Minimal  Neo-Grec’,  ‘Functional  Tradition’,  ‘Urban  rape’,  ‘Fall  from  Grace’,  and  the  sinister 
‘Corbusierian’.  From  it  a kind  of  philosophy  gradually  emerges.  It  starts  from  ‘the  importance  of  considering  every 
individual  feature  ...  in  its  relationship  to  everything  else’.  It  concludes,  as  far  as  I can  tell,  with  the  conviction, 
however  rotundly  expressed,  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  the  whole  place  exactly  as  it  is. 

In  that  intellectual  discovery,  a crucial  stage  is  the  formulation  of ‘The  Bishophill  Aesthetic’.  What,  ultimately, 
is  it?  It  is  nothing  less  than  Bishophill  as  it  is  at  present.  The  Glossary  defines  the  Bishophill  Aesthetic  as  ‘The  total 
integration  of  every  aspect  of  life,  topography,  history,  building  artefacts,  paving,  streets,  monuments,  inward  and 
outward  viewing;  internal,  serial,  spatial  and  kinetic  viewings,  materials,  colour,  light  and  shade,  trees,  grass, 
everything  which  has  gone  to  the  making  of  Bishophill  and  which  is  perceptible  by  the  senses’.  That  definition  would 
cover  anything,  however  beastly,  in  Bishophill  or  anywhere  else.  The  Bishophill  Aesthetic  must  therefore  in  the 
end  be  what  Mr.  Pace  has  seen  in  Bishophill.  Since  he  has  seen  everything  there,  recorded,  analysed  and  loved  it, 
there  could  be  no  better  interpreter  or  guide. 

Leeds  Polytechnic  Patrick  Nuttgens 


Joyce  W.  Percy  (Ed.),  York  Memorandum  Book  B/Y,  Surtees  Society  Vol.  CLXXXVI,  1973  for  1969.  Pp.  xv+320. 
Copies  may  be  ordered  from  the  Secretary,  The  Surtees  Society,  The  Prior’s  Kitchen,  The  College,  Durham. 

York  is  fortunate  in  possessing,  among  its  oldest  archives,  three  register  books  begun  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  including  even  earlier  entries,  and  which  were  long  accorded  precedence  by  being  lettered  A/Y,  B/Y  and  C/Y. 
Yorkshire  historians — and  urban  historians  generally — owe  a great  debt  to  the  Surtees  Society  who  have  now 
published  editions  of  all  three.  The  Society’s  volumes  96  and  102  contain  the  bulk  of  the  text  of  C/Y,  the  earliest 
register  of  freemen  admissions,  and  volumes  120  and  125  contain  Dr.  Sellers’  edition  of  A/Y.  The  series  is  now 
complete  with  volume  186,  Mrs.  Percy’s  edition  of  B/Y  or,  as  it  is  now  listed,  E20A.  Library  cataloguers  should  note 
that  the  spine  title  ( York  Memorandum  Book  Vol.  Ill)  differs  from  that  on  the  title-page,  and  that  the  latter  misleadingly 
omits  the  stroke  in  B/Y,  as  though  to  suggest  an  author’s  name  omitted  by  mistake.  One  other  complaint  concerns 
the  diminished  amount  of  transcribed  text,  doubtless  inevitable  in  an  age  of  increasing  prices  and  decreasing  Latin. 
The  freemen’s  lists  were  published  in  full,  the  register  A/Y  nearly  in  full,  whereas  most  of  this  volume  is  a calendar 
rather  than  a full  text.  Still,  the  deeds  wdiich  form  the  bulk  of  the  manuscript  are  very  repetitive,  and  all  names 
and  important  points  seem  to  be  reproduced  adequately. 

A/Y  and  B/Y  are  both  miscellaneous  registers  of  civic  business  in  the  later  middle  ages  (the  latter  covers  the 
period  1371  to  1596)  but  they  were  apparently  begun  with  differing  purposes,  B/Y  being  intended  as  a register  of 
deeds.  The  first  third  of  the  volume  consists  entirely  of  registered  deeds,  which  provide  much  topographical 
information — a lease  of  1415,  for  example,  confirms  recent  archaeological  evidence  that  the  church  of  St. 
Helen-on-the-Walls  stood  south  of  the  Taylors’  Hall  and  not,  as  tradition  maintains,  on  the  north.  It  was  a normal 
function  of  town  corporations  before  the  eighteenth  century  to  act  as  courts  of  record  for  title-deeds,  for  a copy 
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certified  by  the  civic  officials  was  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  at  law  if  the  original  was  lost  or  stolen.  Consequently 
this  volume  includes  deeds  between  non-citizens  relating  to  rural  properties,  as  well  as  many  urban  deeds. 

After  about  1430  the  scope  of  B/Y  widened,  and  there  were  entered  in  it  tax  lists,  the  city’s  bounds,  arrangements 
for  chantries  and  obits,  royal  grants,  a papal  mandate  and  other  miscellanea,  especially  ordinances  of  the  city’s  craft 
gilds.  Among  items  in  the  volume  are  the  foundation  deeds  of  the  merchants’  hospital  (1373),  a description  of  the 
city’s  swords  of  state  (c.  1440),  and  a detailed  price-list  of  the  skinners’  gild  (c.  1500),  showing  a wide  range  ofimported 
furs.  Mrs.  Percy  and  the  Society  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  making  widely  available  a manuscript  of 
considerable  interest  and  importance  for  the  study  of  medieval  town  life. 

University  of  Birmingham  D.  M.  Palliser 

D.  H.  Rayner  and  J.  E.  Hemingway,  The  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  Yorkshire,  Yorkshire  Geological  Society, 
Leeds,  1974,  pp.  405,  obtainable  from  D.  B.  Smith,  1 Grange  View  Gardens,  Shadwell  Ring  Road,  Leeds  17, 
£4-50,  by  post  £4.80. 

Developments  during  the  last  half-century  in  breadth  and  in  depth  in  the  science  of  geology  in  general  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  geology  of  Yorkshire  in  particular  are  strikingly  demonstrated  by  comparing  this  book  with 
Kendall  and  Wroot’s  classic  ‘Geology  of  Yorkshire’.  The  erudite  and  necessarily  compact  presentation  by  the  21 
eminent  specialist  authors  leaves  little  room  now  for  the  technical,  historical  and  biographical  asides  and  none  for 
observations  from  railway  carriage  windows  and  excursion  itineraries  such  as  those  which  adorn  the  pages  of  Kendall 
and  Wroot.  But  the  new  work,  despite  its  sometimes  intimidating  vocabulary,  is  as  readable  and  fascinating. 

More  than  half  the  text  is  first  devoted  to  the  ‘Geological  Evolution’  of  the  region;  the  traditional  Yorkshire  of 
the  three  Ridings  plus  a submarine  extension.  ‘Part  1’  opens  with  a comprehensive  and  succinct  ‘Introduction’  by 
Dorothy  Rayner  which  contains  condensed  accounts  of  the  geology  with  which  the  book  is  concerned  and  of  the 
history  of  the  study  of  that  geology  and  of  the  industrial  development  associated  with  it.  The  second  chapter  is  a 
masterly  exposition  by  Sir  Peter  Kent  of  the  ‘Structural  History’  of  the  region  illuminated  as  it  is  now  by  the  logs 
of  the  deep  exploratory  bore  holes,  micropalaeontology  and  the  seismic,  gravity  and  magnetic  surveys  of  recent 
years.  Then  follow  seven  chapters  by  different  authors  each  covering  one  of  the  geological  ‘Periods’  from  the  Lower 
Palaeozoic  to  the  Quaternary;  a chapter  on  Igneous  Rocks  and  a final  chapter  by  George  de  Boer  on  the 
‘Physiographic  Evolution’  which  in  small  compass  conveys  with  clarity  a mass  of  information  and  deduction 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  river  systems,  the  scenery  and  the  coastal  features. 

In  ‘Part  2’  the  ‘Mineral  Resources’  of  the  region  are  described  in  eight  chapters,  each  again  by  different  authors. 
Within  the  confines  of  14  pages  Sir  Kingsley  Dunham  deals  first  with  the  history  of  the  research  and  the  complicated 
information  and  hypotheses  concerning  ‘Epigenetic  Minerals’.  Chapters  follow  on  ‘Coal’,  ‘Ironstone’,  ‘Evaporites’, 
‘Limestones  and  Dolomites’,  ‘Constructional  Materials  and  Miscellaneous  Mineral  Products’,  ‘Water  Resources  and 
Supply’  and  on  ‘Gas  and  Oil’.  Those  relating  to  coal,  evaporites,  oil  and  gas  are  particularly  notable  for  the 
topicality  of  some  of  the  information  which  they  contain. 

The  text  is  well  illustrated  by  clear  maps  and  diagrams  and  in  conformity  with  the  standard  of  academic  discipline 
established  by  and  expected  from  the  Y.G.S.  it  is  meticulously  referenced  and  indexed.  The  references  in  themselves 
comprise  an  extensive  bibliography.  There  are  seven  plates  including  a folding  geological  map  of  the  region  extend- 
ing some  40  miles  into  the  North  Sea  and,  as  a frontispiece,  a full  page  colour  photograph  of  Thornton  Force.  The 
paper,  printing  and  binding  are  to  a standard  better  than  is  usually  associated  nowadays  with  books  selling  at  £4.50. 
The  production  reflects  credit  alike  on  the  promoters,  authors,  editors  and  printers:  this  is  a standard  work  and 
source-book  whose  absence  would  be  a serious  lacuna  in  any  reference  library  and  which  is  worthy  of  a place  on  the 
shelf  of  any  Yorkshireman  by  birth  or  adoption  with  a professional,  amateur  or  merely  philosophic  interest  in 
Geology. 

York  John  Dosser 

George  Redmonds,  English  Surnames  Series,  i:  Yorkshire,  West  Riding,  Phillimore  & Co.,  London,  1973,  pp.  314, 
8 maps,  £5-25- 

In  this  first  of  a surnames  series  Dr.  Redmonds  sets  out  to  examine  surname  development  in  the  West  Riding  over 
700  years.  Because  the  modern  telephone  directories  of  Doncaster  are  included  in  Lincolnshire  and  a small  number  of 
places  are  represented  in  the  telephone  directories  of  East  Lancashire,  Dr.  Redmonds  has  omitted  a few  areas  of  the 
West  Riding  from  his  frequency  lists  of  names  in  the  modern  period.  Apart  from  these  his  survey  covers  the  whole 
of  the  West  Riding  and  he  has  covered  material  back  to  medieval  times. 

The  book  is  basically  in  three  sections:  I Origins,  II  Identification,  III  Distribution,  of  West  Riding  Surnames. 
Under  ‘Origins’  Dr.  Redmonds  is  able  to  point  out  some  of  the  misapprehensions  of  P.  H.  Reaney  in  identification 
of  Binns,  Cattel  and  Chry stall.  He  does  this  again  under  Section  II  when  he  adduces  a Yorkshire  origin  for  Coventry 
and  Sunderland.  In  Section  III  we  are  shown  strong  evidence  of  error  in  Reaney  over  the  name  Armitage.  It  is  good 
that  a detailed  study  should  be  able  to  identify  local  names  much  more  precisely. 

Dr.  Redmonds  shows  that  surnames  developed  and  became  hereditary  in  the  north  of  England  later  than  in  the 
south  with  certain  noticeable  results  in  the  regional  distribution  of  filial  names  and  the  rarity  of  non-Norman, 
patronymic  names. 

The  most  fascinating  portion  of  the  book  is  the  care  and  detail  with  which  we  are  taken  through  time  in  the 
Pennine  hilly  areas  and  shown  the  origin  and  the  ramification  of  a surname  into  the  surrounding  areas.  It  is  amazing 
that  some  family  names  based  on  places,  e.g.  Coldhill  or  Stagwood,  should  have  no  modern  representative  in  the 
1965  Huddersfield  telephone  directory  when  Lockwood  and  Moorhouse  are  represented  by  many  hundreds.  The 
reasons  for  the  multiplication  are  probably  not  to  be  found,  but  the  unfolding  of  the  way  in  which  western  names 
gradually  moved  eastward  is  a delight.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  Halifax  region  was  an  area  particularly  prolific  in 
the  award  of  its  place-names  to  families,  and  in  the  course  of  time  these  names,  with  their  hereditary  possessors, 
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gradually  moved  into  the  then  smaller  towns  of  Bradford,  Keighley  and  Leeds.  Huddersfield  names  are  more  likely 
to  be  represented  in  Sheffield,  whilst  the  Sheffield  area  seems  to  have  produced  fewer  surnames  from  habitation.  The 
maps  in  the  third  section  are  particularly  useful  and  clearly  drawn. 

Dr.  Redmonds  seems  less  sure  when  he  describes  some  of  the  linguistic  factors  affecting  the  identification  of  sur- 
names. A few  examples  are  given  of  linguistic  change,  and  though  many  of  these  seem  identifiable  as  particular 
types  of  change — assimilation,  apocope,  syncope,  loss  of  stress — there  is  no  clear  attempt  at  classification. 

This  work  began  as  a doctoral  thesis  and  its  present  form  reflects  the  fact.  It  does  not  set  out  to  be  a survey  of 
personal  names  which  will  set  the  pattern  for  all  the  future  books  of  the  Surname  Survey.  This  is  often  less  of  a 
reference  book  and  more  of  a purely  discursive  account.  Dr  Redmonds  has  probably  not  produced  the  final  format 
under  which  each  county  area  can  be  analysed,  but  he  has  given  us  something  very  readable. 

We  must  be  grateful  to  the  Marc  Fitch  fund,  which  has  subsidised  the  production  of  this  book,  and  the  Marc  Fitch 
Research  Fellowship  in  Surnames  at  Leicester  University  for  the  support  that  has  allowed  the  issue  of  this  work. 

As  with  many  works  where  the  borders  are  against  unexplored  territory  we  now  want  to  know  what  happens  in 
Lancashire  and  Westmorland,  areas  where  it  is  clear  that  a certain  amount  of  immigration  originated;  perhaps 
numbers  II  and  III  of  the  English  Surnames  series  will  tell  us. 

University  of  Leeds  Stanley  Ellis 

W.  F.  Seals,  Methodism  in  the  Otley  Circuit  1744-1974,  The  author,  Lyncrest,  Moorland  Road,  Bramhope,  Leeds, 
1974,  pp.  iv+37,  illus.,  4op.  plus  postage. 

Kenneth  H.  Southall,  Our  Quaker  Heritage:  Early  Meeting  Houses  built  prior  to  1720  and  in  use  today,  Friends  Home 
Service  Committee  and  William  Sessions  Ltd.,  York,  1974,  pp.  x+82,  illus.,  £2.50. 

These  two  additions  to  the  extensive  but  remarkably  elusive  literature  of  nonconformist  history  represent,  in 
almost  every  respect,  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum.  Not  only  is  this  contrast  apparent  in  denominational  terms  but 
in  size,  price  and  scholarly  value  they  bear  but  little  comparison.  The  book  which  Kenneth  Southall  is  credited  with 
having  ‘collected  and  edited’  is  a glossy,  profusely  illustrated,  paperback  and  is  in  a small  way  the  Quaker  answer  to 
the  ‘coffee-table  book’.  On  superficial  appearance  it  is  a credit  to  the  printers  and  joint  publishers,  William  Sessions 
of  York:  the  layout  of  the  text  and  the  quality  of  the  illustrations  are  good  and  the  series  of  colour  photographs 
exceptionally  fine.  Thirty-six  meeting-houses  qualify  for  inclusion  together  with  an  indifferent  wash  drawing  of 
long-closed  Farfield  which  occupies  a final  page.  Other  Yorkshire  examples  are  Brigflatts,  Skipton,  Rawdon  and 
Countersett  of  which  the  first,  near  Sedbergh,  of  1675,  is  of  particular  interest  and  one  where  the  chance  visitor  can 
be  assured  of  a warm  and  friendly  welcome.  The  greatest  disappointment  is  experienced  when  the  text  is  compared 
with  the  many  and  varied  pamphlets  offered  for  sale  at  the  better-known  meeting-houses.  From  these  whole  sentences 
and  paragraphs  have  been  reproduced  with  only  the  slenderest  acknowledgement  and  although  their  re-publication 
in  more  compact  and  accessible  form  is  to  be  welcomed,  to  have  done  so  in  their  present  guise  is  not  what  one  would 
have  expected  of  so  respectable  a body  as  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Mr.  Southall’s  booklet  is  by  contrast  a work  of  considerable  scholarship.  It  is  a carefully  documented  study  of  one 
denomination  within  the  limits  of  a single  district,  based  on  a first-hand  knowledge  of  printed  and  manuscript 
records  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  buildings  about  which  he  writes.  Not  only  does  he  discuss  the 
development  and  organisation  of  the  Otley  circuit  but  the  twenty-one  individual  societies  which  it  comprised  are 
separately  described  and  many  helpful  facts  concerning  their  activities  are  recorded.  All  the  chapels  are  illustrated 
by  photographs,  in  which  the  delightful  simplicity  of  such  country  places  as  Stainburn  (1836)  and  Leathley  (1826), 
the  latter  better  seen  from  the  side  away  from  the  road,  contrast  with  the  larger  town  chapels  and  the  fussiness  of  the 
vestigial  Gothic  of  the  early  twentieth  century.  The  convenient  arrangement  of  the  contents,  and  the  modest  price, 
of  this  excellent  booklet  set  a standard  which  Methodist  historians  in  other  circuits  would  do  well  to  emulate. 
Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments , London  Christopher  Stell 

Alberic  Stacpoole  and  others  (eds.),  The  Noble  City  of  York,  Cerialis  Press,  York,  1972,  pp.  xxxi+1044,  illus., 
£10-50. 

This  is  the  most  ambitious  and  elaborate  history  of  York  to  be  published  since  the  Victoria  County  History,  and 
whilst  it  is  usually  unfair  to  criticise  the  authors  or  editors  of  books  for  having  failed  to  do  things  which  they  have 
not  tried  to  do,  this  is  perhaps  more  pardonable  in  a work  of  such  a character.  The  dust  jacket,  and  the  then 
Archbishop  in  his  Foreword,  make  high  claims  on  its  behalf,  the  former  bracketing  it  with  Drake’s  Eboracum  (1736), 
Knight’s  History  of  the  City  of  York  (1944),  and  the  Victoria  County  History,  The  City  of  York  (1961).  Even  this  might 
cause  some  to  cavil  at  the  worthy  Knight,  an  accurate  and  industrious  compiler,  being  bracketed  with  Drake  and  the 
VCH.  Setting  this  aside,  let  us  consider  what  is  and  is  not  covered  here. 

The  reader  will  soon  be  struck  by  a fact  not  disguised  by  the  editors:  the  extent  of  overlap  and  repetition.  The 
late  Dean  of  York  gives  us  an  accomplished  ‘bird’s  eye’  view  of  York’s  place  in  history  from  the  coming  of  the 
Romans  to  the  end  of  the  1960s.  But  subsequently  there  are  three  detailed  chapters,  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Ramm  (from  the 
beginnings  to  1066),  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Brooks  (from  1066  to  the  present  time),  and  by  Dr.  Eric  Gee  (on  the  architecture), 
which  should  surely  have  formed  the  backbone  of  the  book  after  due  archiepiscopal  and  diaconal  prolegomena. 
Before  coming  to  these,  however,  we  have  another  skilful  feat  of  synthesis  and  compression  in  a chapter  on  the 
Minster  by  the  Chancellor,  Canon  Cant,  followed  by  one  of  the  two  monographs  which  the  book  contains : a lavishly 
illustrated,  in  parts  highly  technical,  chapter  of  over  150  pages  by  Mr.  Peter  Gibson  on  the  stained  and  painted  glass 
of  York.  The  reviewer  is  not  qualified  to  assess  this  chapter,  which  cried  out  for  its  own  table  of  contents,  and  it 
would  be  an  impertinence  for  anyone  not  an  expert  to  compare  this  contribution  with  the  work  of  the  latej.  A. 
Knowles,  or  with  other  previous  studies.  It  is  certainly  clear  and  up-to-date,  and  apparently  comprehensive.  A more 
meaningful  comparison  might  be  with  Mr.  Ben  Johnson’s  sections  on  stained  glass  in  Sir  Nikolaus  Pevsner’s  The 
Buildings  of  England : York  and  the  East  Riding  (1972),  a work  of  the  same  date. 
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Although  Dr.  Brooks  is  allowed  82  pages,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  try  to  compress  the  history  of  York  over  the 
last  900  years  into  this  space  unless  one  is  to  do  no  more  than  offer  a precis  of  Knight,  the  VCH,  etc.  Anyone  who 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear  Dr.  Brooks  lecture  on  aspects  of  the  history  of  York,  or  who  has  been  taken  on 
one  of  his  celebrated  tours  of  the  city,  will  much  regret  that  he  was  not  encouraged  to  write  a monograph  rather 
than  a mere  summary  of  his  own  and  other  people’s  work.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  economic  and  social 
aspects  of  York’s  past,  with  which  this  whole  book  seems  strangely  unconcerned.  Although  some  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  colourful  but  oft  told  story  of  George  Hudson,  the  rise  of  Rowntree’s  is  grossly  neglected.  Indeed, 
although  the  name  of  the  late  J.  B.  Morrell  runs,  rightly  enough,  like  a vital  thread  through  the  entire  work,  those 
of  the  great  Rowntrees  - joseph  I and  II  and  Seebohm  - if  not  wholly  absent,  are  gravely  under-represented. 

Dr.  Gee’s  chapter  is  an  admirable  survey  of  York’s  architecture;  although  he  does  deal  with  the  twentieth  century 
he  has  not  considered  development  and  town  planning  in  the  wider  sense,  so  that  these  vital  matters,  with  the 
related  topics  of  conservation  and  rescue  archaeology,  are  virtually  absent  from  the  book.  As  we  shall  see,  this  is 
not  the  only  instance  of  a tendency  to  side-step  awkward  or  controversial  issues. 

The  chapter  by  Mr.  Bernard  Feilden  on  the  restoration  of  York  Minster  is  of  particular  interest.  Dealing  largely 
with  his  own  recent  work  as  Surveyor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  it  constitutes  a valuable  contribution  to  contempor- 
ary history.  In  describing  what  has  been  achieved  since  1965,  he  pays  generous  tribute  to  the  parts  played  by  the  late 
Lord  Scarbrough,  to  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  to  numerous  others  experts.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  grudge  Mr. 
Feilden  himself  the  principal  credit  for  diagnosing  what  was  wrong  and  for  having  tirelessly  overseen  the  necessary 
remedial  action. 

Next  we  come  to  the  longest  chapter,  Mr.  Bernard  Johnson’s  on  ‘The  Gilds  of  York’.  This  would  have  been 
better  entitled  ‘The  Gilds  and  Companies  of  York’,  for  at  times  it  bids  fair  to  provide  the  general  economic  history, 
at  least  of  trade  and  industry,  before  the  eighteenth  century,  which  is  so  sadly  lacking  elsewhere.  For  someone  who 
is  himself  actively  engaged  in  industry  and  commerce,  it  is  a labour  of  love,  sadly  overtaken  by  other  work  - 
notably  Dr.  D.  M.  Palliser’s  studies  of  Tudor  York  (in  Borthwick  Paper  No.  40;  P.  A.  Clark  and  P.  A.  Slack,  Crisis 
and  Order  in  English  Towns;  Alan  Everitt,  Perspectives  in  English  Urban  History  and  elsewhere) ; and  Dr.  R.  B.  Dobson’s 
revisionist  article  on  admissions  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  the  later  middle  ages  (in  Economic  History  Review  2nd 
series,  XXVI,  Feb.  1973).  The  latter  is  also  very  relevant  for  Mr.  Harry  Ward’s  short  chapter  on  the  freemen  of 
York. 

Fr.  Stacpoole  himself  deals  very  fittingly  with  the  ‘Monastic  and  Religious  Orders  in  York,  660-1540’.  He  writes 
with  loving  devotion  but  also  with  fairness  bordering  on  severity;  what  happened  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  made 
eminently  comprehensible,  even  if  not  in  the  author’s  eyes  excusable.  He  turns  then  to  the  York  Martyrs  during 
the  recusant  years,  1537-1680.  During  this  time,  some  50  out  of  320  English  martyrs  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
were  executed  in  York,  most  if  not  all  dying  with  heroic  fortitude.  To  the  non-Catholic  the  tone  of  this  chapter  is 
likely  to  seem  mildly  hagiographic,  to  say  the  least.  Fr.  Stacpoole  takes  literally  his  superscription  from  Tertullian 
‘Semen  ecclesiae  est  sanguis  Christianorum’.  It  is  true  that  he  mentions  the  Protestants  martyred  in  Mary’s  reign, 
almost  as  many  in  three  years  as  Catholics  in  140  years,  while  reminding  us  that  none  of  these  were  tried  and 
executed  in  York.  It  is  not  that  a Protestant,  or  an  agnostic,  reader  will  want  to  argue  that  two  wrongs,  or  even  a 
multiplicity  of  wrongs,  make  a right.  Far  otherwise.  But  one  might  at  least  have  hoped  for  some  awareness  of  the 
Catholic  Church’s  own  responsibility  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  for  both  the  principle  and  the  practice 
of  persecuting  heretics  and  other  religious  deviants.  Nor  should  we  take  the  cruelties  practised  against  the  Catholic 
martyrs  of  York  out  of  the  context  of  the  ordinary  criminal  law  with  all  its  severities,  or  the  treatment  of  rebels, 
traitors  and  others  regarded  as  politically  or  socially  deviant. 

Then  follow  a series  of  mainly  short  chapters  on  various  aspects  and  institutions  of  a cultural  nature.  An  exception 
is  Mr.  David  Cummin’s  carefully  researched  and  clear  chapter  on  ‘The  Garrison  City’,  a military  history  of  York 
from  the  Ninth  Legion  to  NATO.  Again  this  means  unavoidable  overlap  with  the  main  narrative  chapters  by  Ramm 
and  Brooks.  Some  chapters  have  obviously  been  completed  long  before  the  book  went  to  press,  as  that  by  the  late 
Canon  J.  S.  Purvis  on  the  archives  of  York.  Even  so,  he  says  nothing  about  the  railway  archives,  since  then 
unhappily  removed  from  York;  nor  does  he  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  1950s  in  which  the  opportunity  was 
lost  to  have  a single,  comprehensive  repository  for  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  records.  Incidentally,  the  tone  of  this 
contribution  contrasts  oddly  with  the  proclaimed  belief  of  the  editor  that  ‘the  collecting  of  community  records  . . . 
is  a certain  symptom  of  the  decline  of  a society’s  vision  and  vitality’  (p.  650).  If  Fr.  Stacpoole  is  right,  then  he  and  the 
present  reviewer  would  seem  to  be  in  much  the  same  hole  together:  caveat  lector.  In  some  of  these  later  chapters, 
though  all  are  useful  and  some  excellent,  there  is  a tendency  to  skate  round  controversial  questions  or  personalities. 
Mr.  J.  Dronfield  does  not  pretend  to  have  reopened  the  history  of  schools  in  medieval  York  from  the  original  sources; 
instead  he  presents  a skilful  synthesis  of  existing  w ork.  But  one  might  have  hoped  that  he  could  have  been  franker 
about  the  circumstances  in  which  Archbishop  Holgate’s  Grammar  School  ceased  to  be  a church  foundation  and 
became  an  LEA  school.  In  general  there  is  more  to  be  said  about  the  social  context  and  implications  of  the  schools 
system  in  the  twentieth  century.  Likewise  on  the  ‘Societies  of  York’,  Miss  M.  G.  Willoughby  has  good  material, 
but  might  have  devoted  fuller  treatment  to  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson  in  relation  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society. 
Dr.  Margaret  Barnet’s  chapter  on ‘Medicine  and  the  Health  Services  in  York’  has  rightly  been  singled  out  by  reviewers 
for  special  commendation.  Once  more,  however,  there  are  questions  unasked  and  hence  unanswered.  Did  the 
criticisms  of  Dr.  Tuke  and  others,  and  their  endeavours  leading  to  the  foundation  of  the  Retreat,  advance  or  retard 
reform  at  Bootham  Park  and  in  public  mental  hospitals  generally?  Do  not  the  Apothecaries  of  the  early  modern 
period  deserve  fuller  treatment  in  relation  to  the  Barber-Surgeons  and  the  Physicians?  O11  the  state  of  the  hospitals 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  Dr.  Barnet  seems  to  have  missed  the  valuable  article  by  Professor  Eric  Sigsworth  in  The 
College  of  General  Practitioners’  Yorkshire  Faculty  Journal , June  1966.  It  is  possible  that  medical  and  hospital  services 
were  not  actually  worse  in  that  century  than  previously,  but  were  felt  to  be  worse  because  more  was  expected  of  them 
by  then.  Harking  back  to  Dr.  Brooks’  chapter.  Dr.  Tohn  Burton  (1710-71)  may  have  invented  a type  of  obstetric 
forceps,  but  the  origin  of  modern  midwives’  forceps  is  usually  credited  to  the  French  refugee  family  of  Chamberlen 
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in  the  seventeenth  century  (p.  314).  The  detailed  study  by  William  and  Margaret  Sessions,  entitled  ‘Printing  in 
York  - a History’,  builds  well  on  earlier  works  but  adds  significantly  to  them  in  respect  of  the  newspaper  press  in 
this  century  and  recent  developments  in  the  printing  industry.  One  is  struck  here  by  a contrast:  the  history  of 
provincial  newspapers  is  one  of  evolution  from  a single  individual’s  enterprise  through  vigorous,  perhaps  excessive, 
competition  to  a situation  of  pure  corporate  monopoly,  mitigated  by  competition  from  papers  not  printed  in 
York.  Yet  in  the  printing  industry,  despite  the  role  of  one  or  two  large  concerns,  there  is  still  apparently  room  for 
several  smaller-scale  enterprises.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sessions  close  on  a warning  but  hopeful  note,  and  anyone  whose 
principles  and  whose  living  are  bound  up  with  free  expression  of  the  printed  word  must  join  in  hoping  that  this 
optimism  is  not  misplaced.  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  chapter  on  ‘Libraries  in  York’  strikes  a judicious  balance  between 
ancient  and  modern,  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  Nor  does  he  disguise  either  the  strength  and  duration  of  nineteenth 
century  opposition  to  having  public  libraries  in  York  at  all,  or  the  vicissitudes  suffered  by  plans  for  modernisation 
and  extension  of  the  present  City  Library  in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  Other  short  chapters  are  concerned  with  the 
Mansion  House  and  the  civic  regalia  (by  A.  L.  Laishley);  the  York  Religious  Plays,  better  known  as  the  Mystery 
Plays  (by  the  late  Canon  Purvis) ; Painting  and  Sculpture  in  York,  1700-1970  (by  Mr.  John  Ingamells),  an  extremely 
informative  survey  but  perhaps  too  compressed  for  the  author  to  do  full  justice  to  his  theme;  and  with  the  Castle 
Museum  (by  Mr.  R.  Patterson).  Finally,  its  first  Vice-Chancellor,  Lord  James  of  Rusholme,  concludes  with  an 
appropriately  magisterial  treatment  of  the  University  of  York.  He  is  particularly  apt  on  why  a number  of  people  in 
York,  initially  well-wishers  to  the  University,  have  been  disappointed  by  its  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of  the 
city.  Here  too  one  is  aware  of  certain  reticences.  Contemporary  history  can  only  be  candid  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
descend  to  malicious  gossip,  of  hurting  people’s  feelings,  and  even  dangers  of  actions  for  libel.  If  one  is  not  prepared 
to  face  such  dangers,  then  it  is  better  not  to  write  contemporary  history,  to  stay  like  Fr.  Stacpoole  and  the 
reviewer  safely  in  the  seventeenth  century  or  earlier! 

It  would  be  wrong  to  give  the  impression  that  everything  has  been  done  better  before.  Certain  topics  are  better 
handled  here  than  in  the  York  Victoria  County  History.  There  is  no  equivalent  there,  for  instance,  to  Mr.  Gibson’s 
or  Mr.  Ingamells’  chapters.  Mr.  Dronfield’s  chapter  on  education,  simply  because  it  is  not  arranged  school  by 
school  right  through  as  is  the  VCH  equivalent,  gives  a better  general  picture:  it  is  now  clear  that  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  children  attending  school  was  actually  fastest  from  1819-33.  Presumably  this  was  a peculiarity  of  York; 
but  it  is  a remarkable  comment  on  the  normal  view  of  education  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  book’s  most  serious  deficiency  is  its  lack  of  any  adequate,  sustained  discussion  of  the  economy  and  social 
structure.  The  government  of  the  city  in  medieval  and  modern  times,  the  politics  of  the  local  community  and  their 
interaction  more  recently  with  party  politics  at  the  national  level,  together  with  the  development  of  modern  public 
services  and  their  effects,  are  likewise  neglected.  If  Dr.  Brooks  was  expected  to  cram  all  this  into  his  chapter,  then 
he  had  an  impossible  assignment ; if  not,  they  are  at  best  brought  in  incidentally  to  the  main  concerns  of  other  authors, 
such  as  Mr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Barnet.  But  obvious  factual  errors  are  few.  On  p.  479,  Edmund  Grindal  seems  to  have 
got  telescoped  with  Mathew  Hutton.  Although  the  binding  will  not  be  to  everyone’s  taste,  the  editors  and  above  all 
the  Herald  Printers  deserve  warm  congratulations  on  the  quality  of  production : for  a book  of  this  size  and  com- 
plexity, the  standard  of  accuracy  is  very  high  indeed.  Yet,  considering  the  scale  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject,  one  is  left  with  a feeling  of  regret,  a sense  of  partially  wasted  effort  and  of  missed  opportunity. 
University  of  York  G.  E.  Aylmer 

John  Whitehouse,  The  Benefice  of  Cottingham : Its  parsons,  patrons  and  property,  Cottingham  Local  History  Series, 
No.  3,  1973,  pp.  37,  illus.,  available  from  37  Priory  Road,  Cottingham,  25p.  (plus  postage). 

It  is  unusual  for  a booklet  to  be  devoted  solely  to  details  of  a single  benefice,  and  thus  this  work  by  Cottingham’s 
active  historian,  John  Whitehouse,  is  most  welcome.  An  annotated  list  of  the  incumbents  from  c.  1150  to  the  present 
day  is  followed  by  accounts  of  the  descent  of  the  advowson,  the  rectory  estate,  the  parson’s  residence  and  the 
benefice  income.  Cottingham  was  a rich  and  therefore  much  prized  living  in  the  middle  ages,  being  latterly  in  the 
gift  of  the  Crown,  and  a number  of  notable  ecclesiastics  were  rectors.  At  the  Reformation  the  patronage  and  rectory 
estate  was  granted  to  the  newly  created  Bishopric  of  Chester  and  a vicarage  instituted.  In  1889,  consequent  upon  the 
transfer  of  the  rectory  estate  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  living  was  redesignated  a rectory.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  author  was  unable  to  make  use  of  the  obvious  and  abundant  sources  for  the  history  of  the  benefice  to 
be  found  at  the  Borthwick  Institute  at  York.  The  study  of  the  surviving  glebe  terriers  and  visitation  returns  would 
have  added  much  to  this  booklet. 

Workers’  Educational  Association,  Beverley  David  Neave 


York  Georgian  Society,  The  Works  in  Architecture  of  John  Carr,  Sessions  of  York,  1973,  pp.  49,  illus.,  £1.20. 

John  Carr  was  born  in  1723,  and  the  York  Georgian  Society  has  issued  a list  of  his  works  which  not  only 
commemorates  the  event,  but  will  assist  any  student  of  the  architect.  In  his  own  lifetime,  Carr  had  acquired  a more 
than  provincial  status,  for  his  own  architecture  could  be  enjoyed  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Yorkshire:  his  greatest 
undertaking  was  the  huge  hospital  in  Oporto,  Portugal,  and  at  home  he  neglected  no  commission,  however 
humble.  Few  can  have  designed  so  many  country  houses,  fewer  still  so  many  bridges.  For  both,  his  training  as  a 
stonemason,  his  contact  with  designers  such  as  Lord  Burlington,  and  his  steady  acquisition  of  an  architectural  library, 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  while  his  abilities  as  a planner,  and  his  insistence  upon  a high  standard  of  building,  gained 
him  powerful  patronage. 

All  this  is  well  shown  in  the  Society’s  alphabetical  list  of  Carr’s  works,  some  of  which  are  illustrated,  but  the 
publication  is  also  a research  tool  whose  annotations  draw  together  much  scattered  information.  When  however, 
the  muniment  collections  are  as  extensive  as  those  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse  or  Harewood,  a simple  reference, 
e.g.  ‘MS  Harewood’  is  of  limited  value,  while  the  whereabouts  of  the  diaries  of  Miss  Chivers  and  Miss  Clarke,  or 
the  letter  from  Sir  Christopher  Sykes  about  Sledmere  are  not  indicated.  One  also  wonders  what  evidence  there  is 
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for  Edwin  Lascelles’  ownership  of  Ribston  Hall,  and  how  much  of  Plate  15  is  the  work  of  Carr  (cf.  Furniture  History 
1967,  Plate  24).  Minor  errors  are  perhaps  inevitable  - though  Northallerton  New  Court  House  still  stands.  These 
matters  do  not  however  detract  seriously  from  the  book’s  general  usefulness. 

University  of  Hull  Ivan  hall 


SHORTER  NOTICES 

R.  M.  Butler,  The  Bars  and  Walls  of  York,  Yorkshire  Architectural  and  York  Archaeological  Society,  York,  1974, 
pp.  36,  illus.,  30p. 

A perambulation  of  the  city  walls  describing  the  bars,  towers  and  other  points  of  interest  is  followed  by  a short 
history  of  the  defences  and  information  on  their  manning.  A map  shows  features  mentioned  in  the  text  and  there 
are  several  photographs  and  old  views  of  the  gateways  and  curtain  walls. 

Cottingham  Local  History  Society,  People,  Trades  and  Industry,  Cottingham  Local  History  Series,  No.  4,  1974, 
available  from  37  Priory  Road,  Cottingham,  35p.  (plus  postage). 

Photographs  and  drawings,  principally  of  this  century,  reflect  different  aspects  of  the  community  at  Cottingham, 
and  are  variously  described.  Though  essentially  of  local  interest,  the  exercise  should  encourage  others  to  draw 
together,  if  not  publish,  similar  collections. 

Jean  Forrester,  Wakefield  Mystery  Plays  and  the  Burgess  Court  Records.  A New  Discovery,  the  author,  199  Kingsway, 
Ossett,  1974,  pp.  42,  30p. 

Copies  of  the  Wakefield  Burgess  Court  Rolls  for  1533,  1554,  1556  and  1579  are  reproduced  in  four  versions  to 
demonstrate  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  on  which  a connection  has  been  based  between  Wakefield  and  the  Townely 
Mystery  Plays.  The  duplicated  sheets  were  issued  in  aid  of  the  Y.A.S.  Library  Appeal. 

J.  H.  Harvey  and  D.  Payne,  Map  of  ancient  parishes  and  chapelries  in  Yorkshire,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society 
Parish  Register  Section,  Leeds,  1973,  70p.,  by  post  8sp. 

This  map,  at  a scale  of  about  four  miles  to  one  inch,  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  parishes,  chapelries,  deaneries 
and  extra-parochial  areas  before  c.  1840,  has  a table  indicating  which  deaneries  constituted  which  archdeaconries, 
and  two  insets  of  York. 

D.  J.  H.  Michelmore,  The  Fountains  Abbey  Rental,  1495(6,  the  author,  Claremont,  Clarendon  Road,  Leeds,  1974, 
pp.  27,  7op. 

Mainly  covering  estates  in  Mashamshire,  Nidderdale  and  Craven,  this  document  is  the  only  late  medieval  rental 
to  survive  for  Fountains  Abbey.  Transcribed  and  privately  printed  for  the  Y.A.S.  Appeal,  this  booklet  will  comple- 
ment other  records  of  the  Abbey  published  by  the  Surtees  Society  and  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record 
Series. 

P.  Scraton  and  R.  E.  Scraton,  Aspects  of  Local  History:  A brief  history  of  Spen  Hall,  1974,  obtainable  from  Mrs. 
P.  Scraton,  Greenfield  School,  Boothroyd  Drive,  Idle,  Bradford  BD10  8LU,  5op. 

Spen  Hall  near  Gomersall  is  briefly  described,  with  the  aid  of  a block  plan,  before  the  descent  of  the  estate  is  traced 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  Between  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  it  was  successively  owned  by  the  Batt, 
Smyth  and  Taylor  families. 

Ruth  Strong,  The  story  of  Pudsey  Church,  Pudsey,  1974. 

The  building  of  St.  Lawrences’s  Church  in  1821-24  to  designs  by  Thomas  Taylor  is  described,  but  the  booklet  is 
far  more  concerned  with  personalities  and  events  before  and  after  this,  and  thereby  succeeds  in  providing  an  interest- 
ing and  relevant  story. 


YORKSHIRE  PERIODICALS  1974 
compiled  by  Simon  Lawrence  and  Joan  Frieze 

This  bibliography  contains  entries  for  periodicals  and  record  series  published  in  Yorkshire.  Periodicals  containing 
no  material  of  historical  interest  have  been  omitted,  but  those  covering  the  whole  of  North  of  England  which  nor- 
mally carry  Yorkshire  material  have  been  included,  as  have  articles  published  in  annual  reports. 

CLEVELAND  AND  TEESSIDE  LOCAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY,  Bulletin,  22,  1973— 

‘Main  roads  in  Middlesbrough,  1830-1870’,  by  B.  J.  D.  Harrison.  ‘Angles  in  Northumbria  (3):  history  and  place- 
names’,  by  W.  Pearson.  ‘Mining  failure  in  Cleveland,  no.  4:  the  Roxby  estate  (concluded)’,  by  J.  S.  Owen. 

23,  1973-4 — ‘Filth  on  Teesside  in  the  nineteenth  century’,  (sanitation)  by  R.  Humphreys.  ‘Somebody  should  have 
seen  to  this  . . .’,  (pre-demolition  survey  of  St.  Hilda’s  Church,  Middlesbrough)  by  N.  Moorsom. 

24,  1974 — ‘Angles  in  Northumbria  (4a):  history  and  place-name  ham  and  worp’,  by  W.  Pearson.  ‘Spending 
leisure  time  in  Teesside  during  the  mid-nineteenth  century’,  by  R.  Humphreys.  ‘Mining  failure  in  Cleveland,  no.  5 ; 
Tocketts  Mine’,  byj.  S.  Owen. 

25,  1974 — ‘The  Great  Strike  in  the  Cleveland  iron  industry’,  by  J.  Cockcroft.  ‘Norton  on  Tees  in  1851’,  by  R. 
Humphreys.  ‘The  Ruthergate  in  Guisborough’,  by  A.  W.  Armstrong. 
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26,  1974 — ‘The  Tidal  Tees:  riverside  place-names’,  by  W.  Pearson.  ‘Sir  Arthur  Dorman  and  Sir  Hugh  Bell’, 
by  W.  G.  Willis.  ‘A  nineteenth  century  steam  engine  works  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  Part  one’,  by  D.  M.  Tomlin. 

COTTINGHAM  LOCAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY,  Cottingham  Local  History  Series: 

2,  1972 — Cottingham  past  and  present,  (mainly  photographs). 

3,  1973 — The  Benefice  of  Cottingham : its  parsons,  patrons  and  property,  by  John  Whitehouse. 

COTTINGHAM  LOCAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY,  Journal,  4,  part  25,  1973-4— 

‘Cottingham  and  the  Civil  War  (IV)’,  byM.  A.  Haxell.  ‘Nicholas  de  Luda  - Rector  of  Cottingham  1362-1383  (II)’, 
by  J.  R.  Whitehouse. 

4,  part  26,  1974 — ‘The  Chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  Church’,  by  J.  R.  Whitehouse.  ‘Cottingham  and  the  Civil  War  (V)’, 
by  M.  A.  Haxell. 

4,  part  27,  1974 — ‘Cottingham  and  the  Civil  War  (VI),  by  M.  A.  Haxell. 

4,  part  28,  1974 — ‘Early  nineteenth  century  Cottingham  personalities’,  by  N.  Higson. 

4,  part  29,  1974 — ‘Skidby  windmill’,  by  P.  J.  Donaldson. 

(4,  part  30,  1974 — nothing  of  historical  interest). 

4,  part  31,  1974-5 — ‘Early  nineteenth  century  Cottingham  personalities  (continued)’,  (by  N.  Higson).  ‘The 
suppression  of  Haltemprice  Priory’,  byj.  R.  Whitehouse. 

DONCASTER  MUSEUM  PUBLICATION,  South  Yorkshire,  1,  1973— 

‘John  Riley  Hawley:  a forgotten  Doncaster  naturalist’,  by  Leslie  Smith.  ‘Environment  and  archaeology  in  the 
Vale  of  York’,  by  Paul  Buckland.  ‘Balby  brick  pit,  Doncaster:  the  end  of  an  era’,  by  Donald  Bramley.  ‘Bronze  Age 
pottery  from  the  Doncaster  region’,  by  T.  G.  Manby. 

HUDDERSFIELD  AND  DISTRICT  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  The  Brigantian,  3,  1974— 

‘The  Greetland  altar  - a clue  to  Cambodunum?’,  by  John  Eastwood.  ‘An  Aisled  barn  at  Croft  Head,  Shepley’,  by 
David  Clarke.  ‘A  medieval  jug  from  Skipton’,  by  Raymond  A.  Varley.  (Photographs  and  information  on  the 
preservation  and  destruction  of  buildings  in  and  around  Huddersfield).  ‘A  Roman  road  at  Moorside  Edge,  Hudders- 
field’, by  W.  E.  Crosland  and  N.  Lunn.  ‘A  preliminary  typology  for  Pennine  aisled  barns  with  king-post  roofs’,  by 
D.  J.  H.  Michelmore.  ‘Aisled  barns  in  the  Pennines’,  by  David  Clarke. 

KINGSTON  UPON  HULL  CITY  LIBRARIES,  Local  Studies  Quarterly,  13,  1973— 

‘Who  lived  in  your  street  in  1851?’ 

LEEDS  ARTS  CALENDAR,  73,  1973— 

‘The  Rothwell  Pottery  and  its  wares’,  by  Heather  Lawrence  and  Peter  Walton.  ‘An  exceptional  bureau-plat  by 
B.V.R.B.’,  by  Christopher  Gilbert.  ‘An  oak  cupboard  made  in  Lancashire’,  by  Anthony  Wells-Cole.  ‘A  Leeds 
collector’s  notebook:  2,  creamware’,  by  Peter  Walton.  ‘Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne’s  snuff  boxes’,  by  Anthony 
Wells-Cole. 

74,  1974 — ‘The  Long  Gallery  ceiling  at  Temple  Newsam’,  by  Jacob  Simon.  ‘The  Leeds  Town  Hall  decoration 
scheme’,  by  Alexander  Robertson.  ‘Granet’s  interior  of  the  Capuchin  Monastery,  at  Rome’,  by  Christopher  Wright. 
‘Chippendale’s  upholstery  branch’,  by  Karin  M.  Walton  and  Christopher  Gilbert. 

NORTH  RIDING  RECORD  OFFICE,  Annual  Report,  1971— 

‘Records  deposited,  purchased  and  presented’.  ‘The  Zetland  (Dundas)  archive’. 

1972 — ‘Records  deposited,  presented  and  purchased’.  ‘The  North  Riding  Register  of  Deeds’.  ‘The  work  of 
Helmsley  Rural  District  Council  as  water  supplier,  1894-1961’.  ‘The  Havelock- Allan  Archive’. 

1973 — ‘Records  deposited,  presented  and  purchased’. 

NORTH  YORKSHIRE  AND  CLEVELAND  VERNACULAR  BUILDINGS  STUDY  GROUP,  Newsletter, 
1,  1973— 

‘Notes  on  building  construction’,  by  W.  N.  Blackburn. 

2,  1974 — ‘Investigation  of  vernacular  buildings’,  by  R.  W.  McDowall.  ‘The  computer  survey’,  (using  Brunskill 
cards)  by  Barbara  Hutton.  ‘Niddcrdale  Houses:  a general  impression’,  by  B.  J.  D.  Harrison.  ‘A  Hutton’s-eye  view 
of  Swaledale  buildings’,  by  B.  Hutton. 

NORTHERN  HISTORY,  8,  1973— 

‘Place-name  research  and  Northern  history:  a survey,  with  a select  bibliography  of  works  published  since  1945’, 
by  Gillian  Fellows  Jenson.  ‘A  country  community:  social  cohesion  amongst  the  Cheshire  gentry,  1400-1425’,  by 
M.  J.  Bennett.  ‘Epidemics  in  Tudor  York’,  by  D.  M.  Palliser.  ‘Commercial  crisis  and  change:  trade  and  the  industrial 
economy  of  the  North-East,  1509-1532’,  by  I.  S.  W.  Blanchard.  ‘The  pattern  of  nonconformity  in  South  Yorkshire, 
1660-1851’,  by  D.  G.  Fley.  ‘Occupations  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  1851-1911’,  by  D.  J.  Rowe. 

9,  1974 — ‘Roman  and  Anglian  settlement  patterns  in  Yorkshire’,  by  Margaret  L.  Faull.  ‘The  Yorkshire  chantry 
certificates  of  1546:  an  analysis’,  by  J.  T.  Rosenthal.  ‘Class  and  county  government  in  early  nineteenth-century 
Lancashire’,  by  D.  Foster.  ‘The  Sunderland  by-election,  September  184T,  by  A.  J.  Heesom.  ‘The  origins  of  economic 
growth  on  Teesside,  1 857-81’,  by  I.  Bullock.  ‘Leeds  politics  and  the  American  Civil  War’,  by  D.  G.  Wright. 
‘Popular  Conservatism  in  Salford,  1868-1886’,  by  R.  L.  Greenall.  ‘Sheffield  City  Libraries  Archives  Department’, 
by  R.  Meredith. 
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THE  RYEDALE  HISTORIAN,  7,  1974— 

‘The  Duncombe  and  Rievaulx  terraces’,  by  Sir  Martyn  Beckett.  ‘The  foundation  of  Lastingham’,  by  T.  M.  Charles- 
Edwards.  ‘Querns’,  (found  in  Yorkshire)  by  R.  H.  Hayes.  ‘Notes  on  Ryedale  churches:  (7)  Kirkdale  revisited’, 
by  Cyril  King.  ‘Limestone  and  water:  aspects  of  medieval  settlement  on  the  Hambleton  Hills’,  by  John  McDonnell. 
‘A  bell  beaker  from  Egton  Bridge  and  its  relation  to  other  beaker  finds’,  by  Raymond  A.  Varley.  ‘More  on  Byland 
Abbey  fishponds’,  by  J.  McDonnell  and  G.  W.  Goodall. 

SADDLEWORTH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  Bulletin,  2,  part  4,  1972— 

‘The  estates  of  the  Hirst  family  of  Dobcross’,  by  F.  G.  Battye.  ‘The  Irad  G.  Hewkin  collection’,  [deeds].  ‘The 
attempts  to  form  a Woollen  Weavers’  Union  in  Saddleworth,  1827  and  1894:  part  3,  the  early  union  (continued)’, 
by  A.  C.  Chadderton.  ‘Saddleworth  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  chronological  notes,  part  8:  1907’, 
by  H.  Wood.  ‘The  central  Pennines  in  prehistoric  times’,  by  B.  Barnes.  ‘Society  scrapbook’,  [recipes]  by  H.  Jagger. 
‘Old  Saddleworth’  [gazetteer  on  Saddleworth,  continued], 

3,  part  1,  1973 — ‘Saddleworth  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  chronological  notes,  part  9:  1908’, 
by  H.  Wood.  ‘Irad  Gartside  Hewkin,  1 : the  Hewkin  family  and  early  influences’,  by  B.  Barnes.  ‘The  estates  of  the 
Hirst  family  of  Dobcross,  part  2’,  by  F.  G.  Battye.  ‘The  attempts  to  form  a Woollen  Weavers’  Union  in  Saddleworth, 
1827  and  1894:  part  4,  the  formation  of  a union  in  1894’,  by  A.  C.  Chadderton.  ‘Old  Saddleworth’  [continued]. 

3,  part  2,  1973 — ‘Diary  of  John  Dicken  Whitehead:  1827’,  by  H.  Jagger.  ‘The  attempts  to  form  a Woollen 
Weavers’  Union  in  Saddleworth,  1827  and  1894,  part  5:  the  Delph  strike,  1895-6’,  by  A.  C.  Chadderton.  ‘Society 
scrapbook’,  [funeral,  1891,  in  Saddleworthf  by  H.  S.  Broadbent.  ‘Laying  the  corner  stone  at  Delph  Mechanic’s 
Institute’,  by  H.  Wood.  ‘Packhorse  Inn,  Delph’,  [inventory,  1840]  by  A.  Schofield.  ‘Irad  Gartside  Hawkin,  2:  his 
later  life’,  by  B.  Barnes.  ‘Old  Saddleworth’  [continued]. 

3,  part  3,  1973 — ‘The  Saddleworth  Banking  Company,  part  1:  the  first  minute  book’.  ‘Society  scrapbook’ 
[will  of  John  Broadbent  of  Marshlands,  1822,  and  Shaw  family  of  Furlane  and  Uppermill].  ‘The  attempts  to  form  a 
Woollen  Weavers’  Union  in  Saddleworth,  1827  and  1894,  part  6:  the  aftermath  of  the  Delph  strike’,  by  A.  C. 
Chadderton  [concluded].  ‘Saddleworth  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century:  chronological  notes,  part  10: 
1909’,  by  H.  Wood.  ‘Old  Saddleworth’  [continued]. 

3,  part  4,  1973 — ‘Saddleworth  records,  for  genealogists  and  family  historians’,  by  H.  S.  Broadbent.  ‘Society  scrap- 
book’, [Radcliffe  family  of  Shaw  Hall,  Saddleworth  Fold  and  Stonebreaks,  and  some  Saddleworth  notices  and  reports 
taken  from  various  newspapersf  by  B.  Barnes.  ‘Saddleworth  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  chronological 
notes,  part  11:  1910’,  by  H.  Wood.  ‘The  Saddleworth  Banking  Company,  part  2:  the  second  minute  book’.  ‘Old 
Saddleworth’  [continued]. 

4,  part  1,  1974 — ‘Saddleworth  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  chronological  notes,  part  12:  1911’, 
by  H.  Wood.  ‘The  Saddleworth  Banking  Company,  part  3 : the  third  minute  book’.  ‘A  note  on  the  early  history  of 
banking’,  by  B.  Barnes.  ‘The  efforts  to  obtain  a technical  college  for  Saddleworth’,  byj.  G.  Parry.  ‘Old  Saddleworth’ 
[continued]. 

4,  part  2,  1974 — ‘Saddleworth  records  of  industrial  and  economic  history’,  by  B.  Barnes.  ‘Saddleworth  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  chronological  notes,  part  13:  1912’,  by  H.  Wood.  ‘The  efforts  to  obtain  a 
technical  college  for  Saddleworth,  part  2’,  byj.  G.  Parry.  ‘Old  Saddleworth’  [continued]. 

SURTEES  SOCIETY,  Publications,  186,  1973 — 

York  Memorandum  Book,  edited  by  Joyce  W.  Percy. 

THORESBY  SOCIETY,  Publications,  54  part  1,  no.  119,  1974  (for  1973) — 

‘The  Irish  in  Leeds,  1851-1861’,  by  T.  Dillon.  ‘Spas,  wells  and  springs  of  Leeds’,  by  K.  J.  Bonser.  ‘Christopher 
Wilkinson  ofLeeds  and  Maryland’,  by  R.  J.  Wood.  ‘The  autobiography  of  Robert  Spurr’,  by  Roger  Owen. 

WAKEFIELD  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  Journal,  1,  1974— 

‘At  St.  Helen’s  church,  Sandal:  reading  history’,  [graves  and  tombstones]  by  Brenda  Andrassy.  ‘A  Harrison  letter’, 
by  Eric  S.  Whittle.  ‘Medieval  livery  collars’,  by  Richard  Knowles.  ‘A  gentlewoman’,  [Mary  Pilkington  of  Chevet] 
by  Mary  Ingham.  ‘Pipes’,  [belonging  to  Sam.  Richardson,  found  in  Wakefield]  by  H.  Waddington.  ‘The  pindar  far 
afield’,  [Pindar  of  Wakefield  inn]  byj.  V.  Gough.  ‘The  Tammy  Hall  at  Wakefield’,  by  John  Goodchild.  ‘The  changing 
city’,  [photographs  of  old  Wakefield].  ‘The  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  York’,  by  Ernest  Wright.  [Photographs  and 
comment  on  a twelfth-century  knocker  from  All  Saints’  Church,  York],  by  G.F.B. 

WEST  YORKSHIRE  METROPOLITAN  COUNTY  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE, 
Occasional  Papers,  1 1974 — 

A Neolithic  occupation  site  at  Castle  Hill,  Denby,  near  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  byj.  A.  Gilks. 

CITY  OF  YORK  ART  GALLERY  QUARTERLY,  27,  Preview  105,  1974— 

‘The  respectable  achievement  of  Fantin-Latour’,  [artist],  by  Michael  Clarke. 

106,  1974 — ‘Two  notes  on  York  portraits’,  [Edward  Mascall  of  York,  portrait  painter;  the  Duke  of  Richmond]; 
by  John  Ingamells. 

107,  1974 — ‘Victorian  sculpture  at  York:  patronage  and  survival’,  by  Michael  Clarke.4  19th-century  sculpture  in 
the  gallery’s  collection’. 

108,  1974 — ‘Rowlandson  and  York  Races’,  by  Michael  Clarke. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  YORK,  BORTHWICK  INSTITUTE  OF  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH,  Borthwick  Papers, 
45,  074— 

The  Jews  of  medieval  York  and  the  massacre  of  March  11  go,  by  R.  B.  Dobson. 

46,  1974 — The  first  spasmodic  Cholera  epidemic  in  York,  1832,  by  M.  Durey. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  YORK,  BORTHWICK  INSTITUTE  OF  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH,  Borthwick  Texts  and 
Calendars:  Records  of  the  Northern  Province  1:  A guide  to  the  archive  collections  in  the  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical 
Research,  by  David  M.  Smith. 

2,  A calendar  of  the  register  of  Robert  Waldby,  Archbishop  of  York,  1397,  by  David  M.  Smith. 

YORKSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  FAMILY  HISTORY  AND  POPULATION  STUDIES 
SECTION,  Newsletter,  6,  1973 — 

‘Notes  for  beginners’,  [research  into  family  history],  by  C.  P.  Neat.  ‘Cemetery  recordings  report,  No.  1’,  by 
K.  O.  M.  Golisti. 

7,  1974 — ‘Landowners  and  occupiers.  1841 : Bishop  Monkton’,  [list].  ‘List  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  surveyors  of 
the  highways,  constables  and  churchwardens,  1731— 20th  Feb.  1841’,  [Bishop  Monkton,  list].  ‘Cemetery  recordings 
report’,  by  K.  O.  M.  Golisti.  ‘Notes  for  beginners’,  [research  into  family  history]  by  C.  P.  Neat. 

8,  1974 — ‘Cemetery  inscriptions  and  recordings  report,  no.  3’,  by  K.  O.  M.  Golisti. 

9,  1974 — ‘Isaac  Overton  of  Southold,  Long  Island’,  by  W.  Overton.  ‘Cemetery  inscriptions  and  recordings 
report,  no  4’,  by  K.  O.  M.  Golisti. 

10,  1974 — ‘Cemetery  inscriptions  and  recordings  report,  no.  5’,  by  K.  O.  M.  Golisti. 

11,  1974 — ‘New  series  of  notes’,  [research  into  family  history]  by  C.  P.  Neat.  ‘Cemetery  inscriptions,  recording 
and  index’,  by  K.  O.  M.  Golisti.  ‘How  to  find  out  with  which  ancient  parish  you  are  concerned’,  by  D.  J.  H.  Michel- 
more.  “Urbanisation  and  population  an  English  town:  Leeds  during  the  Industrial  Revolution”,  by  Minoru 
Yasumoto,  [summary]  by  B.  H.  Nuttall.  ‘The  Burton  family  of  Newby,  parish  of  Harewood,  and  of  Newton-on- 
Ouse  with  Beningborough,  York,  North  Riding’. 

12,  1974 — ‘Reconstructing  populations  for  biological  uses  in  anthropology,’  by  R.  A.  Cartwright.  ‘Amendment 
and  addition  to  notes  of  Burton  family,  parish  of  Harewood,  etc.’.  ‘Monumental  inscriptions  report,  no.  12’,  by 
K.  O.  M.  Golisti. 

YORKSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  LOCAL  HISTORY  STUDY  SECTION,  Bulletin,  9,  1974— 
‘Topcliffe  toll  booth’,  by  E.  R.  Jackson.  ‘Funeralia,  or  a journal  of  the  funeral  of  Mistress  Fawkes,  25th  July,  1767’, 
[text].  ‘Dovecotes’,  by  L.  S. 

10,  1974 — ‘Don  Valley,  Yorkshire,  and  Deeside,  Flintshire’,  [monumental  brasses]  by  F.  Fowler. 

YORKSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  PARISH  REGISTER  SECTION,  Publications,  138,  1974 
(for  1973)— 

The  parish  register  of  Lythe,  volumes  IV-XI,  1754-1837,  edited  by  M.  W.  Hansell. 

YORKSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  Record  Series,  135,  1973— 

Early  Yorkshire  families,  edited  by  Sir  Charles  Clay,  with  illustrative  documents  edited  by  Diana  E.  Greenway. 

YORKSHIRE  ARCHITECT,  [33,  1973,  34,  36,  38,  1974 — nothing  of  historical  interest], 

35,  1974 — ‘Stank  Hall  Farm  barn,  Leeds’. 

37, 1974 — ‘ “Bishophill,  York,  appraisal  and  renewal : a study  for  the  York  Civic  Trust”,  by  George  Pace’,  [review 
article]  by  Harry  Green. 

YORKSHIRE  DIALECT  SOCIETY,  Bulletin,  21,  1974 — ‘The  alternative  press  in  nineteenth-century  Yorkshire’, 
by  Ben.  F.  Dyson. 

YORKSHIRE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,  Annual  Report,  1974  (for  1973)— 

‘Report  for  1973’,  by  York  Excavation  Group.  ‘The  work  of  the  York  Archaeological  Trust,  1973’.  ‘Kirk  Sink 
excavation  report’. 
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